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CHAPTER L 



" Should a married man be allowed to read the 
papers anywhere but at his club or oflBce ? This is 
a question that should long ago have been brought 
before the House." 

" Which being composed of men, and for the most 
part married men, they would have thrown it out." 

" More shame, then, for England and her rulers 
if that's the way they treat a question involving the 
morals of the country." 

" The morals ! " 

"Yes, I repeat the word — ^which has been duly 

'^ weighed and considered — the morals of the country. 

The private reading of the newspapers by married 

men interferes with the morals of the country. No, 

you need not whistle, nor raise your eyebrows so 
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incredulously; it's the simple truth, and here's a 
case in point. An interesting couple (like ourselves^ 
for instance) marry for love ; and, according to ro- 
mance, should live happily ever afterwards; and 
so perhaps they would if the bill I speak of had been 
passed, but it has not ; and the Blue Beard of a hus* 
band has his papers put regularly on the breakfast- 
table, breaking up the pleasant t6te-a-tSte with his> 
young wife, who sees herself snubbed and neglected. 
" Is it to be expected that the poor young creatjare, 
all angel as she is, should long submit to such treat- 
ment ? She pouts ; but, completely lost and hidden 
from view behind the hideous columns, he does not 
even see it. She coughs, sighs, asks him if his tea 
is sweet enough, and if he'd like another kidney ; 
but he's got into the middle of an awfully long 
speech about the London sewers, or poor rates, and 
doesn'*t hear her. When, at last, having finished 
the Times with supplement, skimmed through the 
Morning Post, dipped into the Standard, and dived 
headlong into the mysteries of a sporting paper, he 
condescends to remember his poor little wife's, 
existence, he wonders why the deuce she looks so 
cross. If she enlightens him, he only laughs ; but 
it is no laughing matter to her. In a few years^ 
our interesting pair come into the Divorce Court: 
people throw up their eyes and hands, and cry> 
* Whoever would have thought it ! ' And all this is 
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brought about because England neglects the morals 
of her people." 

Captain and Mrs. Charles Hartwell had now been 
married some months, but they were still empha- 
tically bride and bridegroom; indeed, little Mrs. 
Hartwell was just the sort of woman to carry on 
the rdle of bride as long as possible. She was as 
piquante, as coquettish, as archly wixming and 
playful in her ways as in the first days of the 
honeymoon; and consequently Charlie was as 
foolishly in love with her now as then, and 
thought there was not such another little wife in 
the world. 

As she now sat opposite him at the breakfast-table 
in the pretty little morning-room of their pretty 
little town house, in a loose white neglig^, with float- 
ing ribbons to make her look girlish, and the weeist 
and oddest of little caps to make her look matronly 
not the subtlest of reasoners could have persuaded 
her big fool of a husband that her equal was to be 
found among all England's daughters. Some 
might have objected that she was too flighty, too 
restless ; that, instead of sitting quiet and demure, 
as befitted the mistress of a house, heading her hus- 
band's table, she was always on the move, frisking 
and dancing about the room — ^never at any great 
distance, however, from the Captain's chair, pulling 

his whiskers, burying her small hands in his curls, 
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insisting upon bringing him every article of food 
separately, instead of passing them in the approved 
and orthodox manner : in short, flitting hither and 
thither like a thorough little butterfly as she was. 
Some might also have objected that she talked too 
much, that she never knew when to be silent, that she 
was always putting her pretty little person en evidence, 
bent on attracting notice: in short, to sum up all her 
offences, that she was a spoilt child. But our Cap- 
tain objected to nothing — ^not even to her homily on 
morals, though it sadly interfered with the quiet 
reading of his paper. 

The homily over, she went once more skimming 
over the room, as if seeking a perch on which to 
alight. She found it at last on the rails of the Cap- 
tain's chair, and bending over his shoulder made a 
dive at the paper. 

" Hollo, there ! What are you up to now ? If 
that isn't downright treachery. And I who thought 
you had come to give me a kiss." 

" A kiss, indeed ! — the very idea of such a thing ! 
Have I not already told you that kissing is alto- 
gether contrary to my principles? It may be all 
very well now and then as a great treat, as a 
reward for a box at the opera or a bouquet from 
Covent Garden ; but as a rule, I entirely disapprove 
of kissing. No — you shall not go on reading that 
horrid paper ; I hate the very sight of it ; Fm as 
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jealous of it as I can be, and have a great mind to 
throw it in the fire." 

Whilst speaking, her perch had gradually changed 
from the rails to the arm of his chair, and from 
thence, by an easy transition to his knee ; and, still 
keeping the paper in her hands, which she held be- 
hind her, the better to keep it out of his reach, she 
laughed defiantly. 

" There, take it if you dare ; but it must be only 
over my body ! Joking apart, Charlie, it would really 
be very disagreeable for us to have to appear in the 
Divorce Court, now wouldn^t it ? So very unpleasant 
for Aunty too, who would have to come forward as 
witness. And after all, I think we could manage to 
rub on together pretty well if you would only look 
upon matrimony from my point of view. Ah, you 
may laugh ! but, as a married woman, I have a right 
to views, and you shall have them whilst there is yet 
time for you to mend. In the first place, then, I 
consider that as a rule we women spoil you dread- 
fully." 

The Captain gave a low, meaning whistle, and 
muttered something from under his tawny moustache 
about tyranny and persecution. 

" Oh, indeed, sir. And so those are your views 
upon matrimony, are they ? It's a pity you did not 
think of this before putting yourself under the iron 
heel of my despotism. And will you tell me, pray> 
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to what persecutions you are subject. Am I not the 
most indulgent and long-suffering of wives ? Do I 
ever sulk with you for the lonely hours I spend 
whilst you are at your club ? Do I object to your 
smoking even in the drawing-room ? and did I not 
actually try to learn it only to keep you com- 
pany ? " 

" Yes, by Jove, that you did," cried the Captain, 
touched to the heart by the recapitulation of all her 
self-sacrificing generosity. " You are an angel, and 
I won't add another word." 

" Oh, but you shall, you are not to be let off 
so easily ; you said persecution, and you shall tell 
me what you meant by it." 

The Captain having taken advantage of their re- 
lative positions to get both arms round her waist, 
answered coaxingly, — "Come, come, don't be too 
hard upon a fellow. A kiss, and we're quits." 

" But what did you mean by persecution ? " 

" Well, you can't deny," said the poor Captain at 
last, driven into a corner, "that you are always 
attacking me about the papers, which is hardly fair." 

" Quite fair and proper, and so you would have 
said six months ago. Did you ever care so much 
as to open the paper when you were staying 
with Aunty at Beckham Cottage ? Did you prefer 
the company of those dull, ugly sheets to mine 
then ? Oh dear, how I wish people could always 
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remain engaged, it is so stupid to marry. No 
sooner does a man go to the altar, and there swear 
to love, cherish, and obey his wife — " 

" Hold hard ! " cried the Captain, aghast. " It's 
the woman, not the man, that swears that.'' 

'* And pray, sir, does not the Bible say that hus- 
band and wife are no more twain, but one, and that 
being the case is not the oath of the one the oath of 
the other ? '' 

" Well, there's something in that, too," said the 
Captain, reflectively. 

He was neither a reasoner nor a logician, and he 
saw plainly that his wife was getting the better of 
the discussion. 

" Well, then," she continued, " as you have sworn 
to love, cherish, and obey me (with a triumphant 
stress on the last verb) you should at once and 
cheerfully give up a mere idle, vicious habit, that 
makes me miserable. Bemember, Charles, how 
much I gave up when I married you." And 
coquetting with his watch-chain, she cast down her 
brown eyes, that the laugh always flashing like a 
mocking little sprite from out of them, might not 
interfere with the demure and ill-used look she had 
put on. 

Not for the life of him could Charles Hartwell 
have made out at that moment what she had given 
up for him, unless it were her maiden name. But 
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she knew it, he supposed, and he felt something noi 
unlike a twinge of remorse, as he said, " Poor little 
thing. Well, it is rather hard upon you; but what'& 
a fellow to do, he mt^t read the paper." 

'^ Agreed, but not at the breakfast-table, when he 
has a pretty little wife sitting opposite to him in 
the most becoming morning-dress, trimmed with 
his favourite colour, and the sweetest, dearest little 
cap, that any other husband would go mad about.. 
By-the-bye,'* as a sudden idea seized her, "I've- 
not had a good look at myself the whole morning.. 
I heard you going down, and knowing what a tyrant 
you are, and how angry it makes you when the 
kidneys are kept waiting, I hurried down without so- 
much as giving myself a last look to judge of the 
general effect. I'll just run into the drawing-room,. 

_ * 

I am sure the glass there will be much more flatter- 
ing in its testimony to my charms, and toilette, than 
you are." And slipping down from his knee she 
went off, leaving him to his paper, into which he 
plunged headlong. 

A simultaneous exclamation broke from the lips* 
of both, from hers an exclamation of delight, from 
his one of horror. 

" Good God," he cried, staring blankly at the 
paper. 

Miriam heard the exclamation and came running 
back into the room. 
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He did not look up, his gaze was riveted upon 
one word, only one, hideous and ghastly, heading a 
column of the Times. 

" Oh, Charles, what is it ? " said Miriam, awe- 
struck, and speaking under her breath. He did not 
answer, he could not. 

" What is it ? " she repeated. And pale and 
trembling she went creeping up to his side, nest- 
ling close up against him as if danger were 
near. 

He pointed to a certain word ; she stooped over 
his chair, and resting her round dimpled chin upon 
his shoulder, followed the direction of his finger, 
and echoed his cry of horror. "Oh, Charles, it 
can't be, it's impossible.*' Then encircling his neck 
with her arms, and pressing her rosy cheek to hi& 
bushy whiskers, she ran her eye over the column. 
Was she dreaming ? or was it actually printed there 
in black and white, that James Cameron, the famoua 
doctor, her aunt's best friend, Buth's benefactor and 
her saviour, had been arrested on the charge of 
poisoning his wife. 

'' Oh, Charles, can it be true, do you think it is 
true ? ** whispered Miriam, clinging closely to her 
husband as if for protection. The Captain was 
slowly recovering from his first stupefaction, but his 
ideas were still far too confused to allow of his giving 
a coherent answer. " By Jove," several times re- 
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peated, was the only and safest vent he could give 
his feelings. 

'' It can't be, there is some mistake. Oh, what 

will Aunty say, and Buth, who thought him so 

good. But I never liked him, and to think that he 

' attended me in the fever, and might have poisoned 

me too." 

" He saved your life, did he not ? " 

**Yes, Buth always said so — ^poor Buth. How 
sorry and shocked she will be, but it is so often the 
case that those very good people turn out the worst 
after all. And Mrs. Cameron was so young and 
pretty, and gentle, but he never seemed to care a 
bit about her." 

The Captain rang for his boots. ^' I'll just run 
down to the club and get the rights of the case. 
Young, pretty, and gentle, you said, then he's a d — d 
unnatural scoundrel, and deserves to be hung if ever 
a man did. There are some wives now that one 
could almost forgive a fellow poisoning, but young^ 
pretty f and gentle, bah ! " And the Captain flung the 
slipper he had just exchanged for a boot, to the 
further end of the room. " Yes, there are some 
women I could quite forgive a fellow's poisoning, 
but a young, pretty, gentle creature, I should like 
to have the hanging of him." And the second 
slipper went to keep the other company. 

" I only wish Aunt were in town," sighed Miriam, 
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as she stood on tiptoe to adjust the Captain's 
cravat, which, in the opinion of both, no other pair 
of hands could do as well. '' And Buth, too, is 
still at that stupid dull place, so I have no one with 
whom to talk it over — so provoking ! Aunty will 
have read it in the papers, of course ; but Buth so 
seldom reads the papers ; and if she hears it sud- 
denly, the shock will be all the greater. I will write 
to her at once, just a line to break it to her. But is 
there no one," she added, in a tone of deep reflec- 
tion, with whom I could talk the matter over, and 
who might know more about it ? There's Mrs. C; 
he attended her, and I owe her a visit. I'll just 
put on my bonnet." But here the busy fingers 
dropped from the cravat, and the uplifted face 
assumed a look of profound distress. Oh ! Charles, 
I quite forgot — ^I have no bonnet to wear ! " 

"No bonnet!" 

** No, indeed ; Madame Faton promised it faith- 
fully on Thursday, and here's Monday. If you're 
passing that way, Charles, wx)uld you call in and 
tell her to send it immediately, for that I can't go 
out anywhere until I have it. It is really too bad. 
IVe a great mind not to take it at all, only that she's 
all the fashion, and no bonnet is talked about that 
does not come from her." 

The Captain would rather have been asked to 
face a hundred naked swords than that one over- 
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dressed French milliner; but Miriam must be 
obeyed. He, however, entered a mild protest — 
you couldn't send the maid, could you ? '' 

Oh, she has been half a dozen times, but in 
vain; and as you are passing the door, you could 
have no objection." 

" No, of course not — all right ! But, I say, where 
are my gloves? Confound them, they're always 
getting lost." 

Miriam found the gloves ; but the cane had next 
to be hunted up, and after the cane the pocket- 
book ; the Captain, bevdldered by the multiplicity 
of his losses, standing the while in the middle of 
the room, helpless and despairing, letting off from 
time to time a few harmless explosives, '' con- 
found " ing every missing article almost as much as 
their loss confounded him. For if ever the gaUant 
Captain was tempted to put faith in the Evil One and 
his mischievous emissaries, it was at such moments 
as these, believing himself as innocent of any share 
in the hourly calamity as the child unborn. 

Thanks to Miriam, however, he got off at last. 

" And you won't forget my commission, Charles, 
will you? '* she called after him, as she leant over 
the balusters to watch him out. 

" Commission, my dear — what commission ? 
Hang it! if I haven't forgotten it already; some- 
thing about a bonnet, wasn't it ? " 
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" Something about a bonnet!'* Mrs. Charles Hart- 
well did not launch down upon him the thunderbolt 
of her indignation from over the balusters, she very 
wisely kept it for a more private occasion, and 
merely repeated her former instructions, directions, 
and injunctions, with so many additions that poor 
Charlie, fairly overwhelmed, beat a precipitate re- 
treat without so much as a last good-bye ; a breach 
of manners that called down upon his devoted head 
a curtain lecture, compared with which the longest 
and severest of Mrs. Caudle's was as nothing. 

'' Madame Faton .... left-hand side of the way 
«... confounded rascal . • • • young, gentle, and 
pretty .... no bonnet to wear. . . . poor little thing ! 

hanging is too good for such a viUain 

breach of faith .... disgraceful conduct .... Deuce 
take it I I can^t go swearing like that at a woman 
.... and a woman who doesn't understand English 
too." 

These were the Captain's mental notes as he 
sauntered along the crowded London streets. 



CHAPTER II. 



We have just seen how the news of the awful 
blow that had fallen upon Dr. Cameron was received 
by one of his fnends and patients— one who not 
only owed to him her life, but all that made that 
life so bright and beautiful. But there are others 
who have to hear it too. 

Mrs. Charlton Leigh was at Bath. The glory of 
the once-fashionable bathing-place was it is true de- 
parted ; it was no longer what it had been in her 
young days, when she had been the belle of many a 
gay season; but there were old friends there still, 
and old associations that gave pleasure to her occa- 
sional visits. The real glory of Bath could scarcely 
indeed be said to belong to her day at all, but 
rather to the brilliant youth of the General, with 
whose brightest reminiscences it had been con- 
nected, and whose spiciest anecdotes and bon-mots 
had been drawn from its chronicles. And the 
General's widow remained faithful to it, honouring 
it by her presence from time to time for his sake. 
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It was in the midst of a stately reunion where, 
among the dowagers and veterans of a prior genera- 
tion, she felt herself quite juvenile, and was both 
looked up to and down upon as one whose juvenility 
they despised, but whose undyed hair they envied, 
that, catching the word ** murder " as it was bandied 
about from mouth to mouth among a group of well- 
preserved octogenarians, she joined the speakers, 
and asked them what they had under discussion ? 
Whereupon one of them, with a bow that would 
have done credit to the Begent, and a smile that 
did credit to his dentist, told her the story of Dr. 
Cameron's arrest. 

Mrs. Leigh often talked the matter over after- 
wards, but she could never clearly recall what she 
felt, did, or said in the first shock of the moment. 
There can be little doubt that she gave way to a 
storm of rage and grief, gave the lie to her inform- 
ants, and then made her escape to her own room, 
and rang the bell for Poynce, for Mrs. Leigh could 
never be fairly miserable or happy unless in the 
presence of a witness. That the report was an in- 
famous fabrication she never for a moment doubted; 
she was as sure of her old friend's innocence as she 
was of her own ; nay, more, she believed in him as 
she had believed in her own dear gouty old General, 
and farther than that faith could not go. She cried, 
wrung her hands, and for the first time Poynce, 
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whose powers of consolation were really wonderful, 
found it impossible to quiet her. Her last forlorn 
hope lay in a probable fit of hysterics ; it came, and 
being an ui^usually violent one, leaving her mistress 
thoroughly exhausted and subdued, she took the rest 
into her hands, and, having packed up everything, 
they started the next morning for London. 

Caroline Drugh had spent a week with Buth at 
the seaside, and had gone from thence to see an 
old friend of her aunt's, now bedridden, who had 
once been kind to her. On her return to town, she 
found Winifred's letter, which had been awaiting 
her two days. 

That James Cameron's wife should be still carry- 
ing on a clandestine correspondence with Mr. Thorn- 
ton did not surprise her in the least ; she had too 
utter a contempt for the weak, miserable woman to 
be surprised at anything she might do; but the 
thought of being called upon to enact the part of 
go-between, revolted her sense of pride, rather, 
perhaps, than her sense of right. A certain some- 
thing, too, in the note to herself, short as it was, 
and saying nothing, a certain underlying current of 
mystery, gave her a vague feeling of uneasiness. 
There was no act of folly, of madness, of which she 
deemed that soft, childish creature incapable. What 
strange revelations might not that inclosure con- 
tain ? ' What fresh plottings against the husband's 
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happiness and honour? Happiness and honour I 
Caroline laughed at herself in bitter mockery. 
What had she, his enemy and betrayer, to do with 
either? It had been the one great object of her 
life to drag him down to shame and infamy; to 
brand him with the same curse that had destroyed 
the guilty father ; guiltless, to make him pay the 
penalty of another's crime; was she, at last, tired of 
the long struggle ? did she, at last, confess herself 
beaten ? and her father's denouncer victorious ? 
Had he not forced her into submission, bowed her 
to his feet, wrung from her the confession that took 
from her all ^ower to h^rm or wound him, and 
then left her to lie along the ground in her shame 
and despair? — ^to go forth with the new secret, 
the new grief, that he had laid upon her, added to 
the many ? Could he ever suffer what he had made 
her suffer ? Could he ever feel anything like the 
shame that had bowed and crushed her to the 
earth ? If she had had no pity, no remorse, through 
all those long years, could she, dare she, feel it 
now? Let her return the letter to Winifred; 
refuse all farther connection with the guilty couple ; 
forego her vengeance and forswear herself; break 
the sacred oath to the murdered father. — She ut- 
tered an exclamation of mingled rage and despair,, 
and, for the next half hour, she went pacing up and 
down the room, with rapid, uneven steps, thoughts and 

VOL. III. 
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emotions, good and bad, passionate and remorseful, 
sweeping across her face. At last she paused before 
the table, and took up the letter once more, Winifred's 
letter to Cyril. It was unsealed, and but lightly 
closed: one act of dishonour, more or less, what 
mattered it? a touch, and the whole mystery of 
that secret correspondence would lie open before her. 
Why had the wretched woman placed her fate once 
more in those remorseless hands ? What right had 
she to expect her help or connivance ? 

Strange problematic beings we are, the best and 
the worst of us. The lost wretch, who has made of 
crime a profession, and glories in it, has been 
known to shrink back from some trivial act, which, 
compared with other misdeeds of which he has 
boasted, is as nothing. And this last spark of 
what men call honour, it is, that has too often 
brought him — if not to repentance — to the gallows ! 

Never before had any consideration of honour 
made the murderer's daughter pause in her head- 
long course of vengeance ; but now in the moment 
of calmer thought she shrank from opening that un- 
sealed envelope. She knew nothing of Cyril Thorn- 
ton's whereabouts, she could not therefore send him 
the letter, she would lock it away out of her sight 
for the present, and the next day she would inquire 
for him at his lodgings. He might be returned, if 
not the landlady would certainly know his address. 
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So she settled in her mind, the letter was locked 
away, hnt as a silent witness of guilt and deception 
it haunted her still. At the sea- side, in the society 
of gentle Euth, and surrounded hy the wild, rugged 
scenery, which so well suited her stormy, impetuous 
nature, and afterwards at the sick-bed of her poor, 
old friend, she had felt quieter, if not happier; 
and, sometimes, when realizing how impossible it 
would be for her to adopt, as her own, the life of 
<dull routine that she had for a time imposed upon 
herself, she had even dreamt of leaving England, 
with all its sad and shameful associations, and going 
far away, where a stranger among strangers, she 
would see fresh scenes, and hear another language, 
and live in a new world that was, at least, not his 
world. Not his world ! Yes, it had come to that 
at last. She had longed, she had prayed, to have 
him thrown in her way. She had forced herself 
into his home, his confidence, had watched him 
hour by hour, day by day, understood him better, 
perhaps, than anyone had ever understood him 
before : had held his fate and honour in her hand ; 
had seen her curse working his shame and ruin ; 
had led t)n the wretched woman he called wife, step 
by step, to mistrust and betray ; and now — her one 
thought, her one great unutterable longing, was to 
go where he was not ; where she could never hear 
his name; where no chord of memory could be 
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Struck remindicg her of what had been, but could 
never be again ; where she should not breathe the 
same air, or hear the same language; where, if 
forgetfulness was ever to be found, she should 
find it. 

Of all this she had dreamt, sitting beside Buth in 
the little sea-side garden, listening to the eternal 
voice of the ocean, the great, melancholy eyes, full 
of a passionate yearning, turned towards the untried, 
where she could find forgetfulness. During that 
week of quiet companionship with Buth, the dark 
face had looked gentler, softer, more womanly ; for 
the time being the two women, both so alone, both 
having their secret, unrecognised burden, were almost 
friends. But now with that letter in her posses- 
sion, and tormented by the rush of conflicting pas- 
sions and emotions, quiet thought was out of the 
question. For long hours Caroline sat, her face 
crushed down into the sofa-cushions ; the worn-out 
frame at rest, but the excited brain teeming with 
strange, unnatural fancies. 

It was long past midnight when she at last went 
to bed, and it was only towards daylight that she 
fell into a troubled sleep, from which she awoke 
with a start and a feverish longing to get rid of 
that letter, come what might. At ten o'clock the 
maid met her in the passage, cloaked and bonneted ; 
she stared at her aghast. " But you'll take your 
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breakfast first, miss, won't you ? " she asked ; "it's 
all ready, only waiting for you to ring." 

" Breakfast — ah ! yes — I forgot ! " Miss Drugh 
went into the drawing-room, walked up to a 
•cabinet, opened it, and took out a letter. She 
looked at it absently for some moments, then re- 
turned it to its place. Her breakfast had been 
brought in, she drank down a cup of tea, but ate 
nothing, as good-hearted Anne — Jane's sister, and 
successor as general maid, Jane herself having been 
raised to the post of confidential servant and nurse 
^■found to her dismay, when she returned to the 
drawing-room five minutes afterwards to take away 
the tray. 

Arrived at Mr. Thornton's lodgings. Miss Drugh 
found that he had not returned, nor could the land- 
lady say anything of his movements. " And could 
■she not give her Jiis address?'' asked the young 
lady. She was very sorry, but she could not — per- 
haps the master might — meaning her husband, but 
he wasn't at home just then. Would the young 
lady call again? The master would for sure be 
home for dinner, one o'clock, punctual as St. 
Paul's ! ; 

Caroline thanked her and turned away, and the 
landlady looking after her with no little interest and 
curiosity, set her down as one of the many victims 
of her handsome lodger. One o'clock, and it was 
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only now eleven ; she could not go home. Until 
she had got the curate's address and could send ofiT 
that letter, she could not go home. And if she did 
not get it at all ? The letter should be returned to 
Winifred, she would not keep it another day in her 
possession. 

Deep in thought, she walked on, scarcely heeding 
where she went, until she found herself in her old 
haunts, Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park, and 
through them out into the noisy crowded streets. 
It was certainly not a pleasant day to he abroad,, 
dull and foggy overhead, wet and slippery under 
foot ; but she walked on, not for pleasure, but to 
get rid of time and thought, up one street and down 
another, until just as a neighbouring clock was 
striking one, she found herself at the Begent Circus* 
She had no idea it was so late, for the first time she 
raised her eyes and looked about her. A more 
dreary, depressing aspect than everything around 
her wore, cannot well be imagined. The fog had 
changed to rain, which was falling in a sulky, ill- 
natured sort of way, wetting you through before you 
became aware of it. A dejected group stood at the 
corner waiting for omnibuses, every now and then 
making a wild forward plunge, as some green, red, 
or blue conveyance lumbered heavily up with its 
steaming horses, and teeming freight, and dripping 
but stoical conductor, whose only response to the 
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frenzied appeal of the would-be passengers who 
crowded around him, was the holding up of two 
ominous fingers, and who, if he happened to be of a 
jocose turn of mind, as conductors not unfrequently 
are, while assisting in the blessed two with more 
speed than delicacy, scattered around him together 
with a shower of rain-drops, a shower of such sly 
hits and meaning jokes as served at least to keep up 
his own spirits, if not those of the bystanders. 

Miss Drugh stood at the comer of the street 
waiting to cross, when suddenly she heard the name 
that so persistently haunted her, repeated loudly 
and sharply several times. She looked round — two 
gentlemen were just passing arm in arm, talking 
eagerly, and with no little excitement. There was 
on the face of both an expression pale and startled, 
that connected with that name made her heart 
sicken. For the first time, too, she became aware 
of an unusual stir, an uneasy movement behind 
her. Not far from where she stood a crowd 
had collected — a silent crowd — each face wearing 
the same expression she had seen on that of the 
passers-by. All eyes were turned down upon the 
ground — ^what did they see there? Something 
ghastly and horrible she felt sure—but what ? 

She made her way through the gaping crowd; 
there was little to be seen ; a large flaring yellow 
paper secured to the pavement by four huge stones, 
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and the rain falling upon it with a dull pattering 
sound. It was covered with monstrous black 
characters, and could be read at a glance. Caroline's 
eyes wide open, and horror filled, were fixed upon it 
like those of the rest, but she saw nothing, the 
letters seemed to jump up and down as if mocking 
her agony — a cold sweat gathered on her fore- 
head — a death-like silence reigned around. How 
long had it lasted? how long would it yet last? 
how long should she stand there blind and para- 
lysed in mind and limb ? A baker's boy had pushed 
his way in along with her, his basket, a square one 
with sharp corners, doing him good service; and 
now, partly perhaps for the edification of the outer 
ring, partly for his own private gratification, read 
aloud the advertisement in his shrill, clear, boy's 
voice, — "Awful case of Murder — Arrest of the famous 
Dr. Cameron on the charge of murdering his wife ! ** 
Particulars followed, this was only the heading. 
The boy read it out to the end ; then set up a merry 
whistle, the last new favourite of the barrel organs, 
and pushed his way out again with but little respect 
for the ribs, etc., of the ladies who happened to 
stand in the way of himself and basket. 

Mechanically Caroline followed him out of the 
crowd and to the comer of the sti'eet, where, with a 
duck and dive, he disappeared among the wheels of 
the different vehicles standing there. 
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Too stunned to remember time or place, Caroline 
stood for some moments staring blankly before her. 
At once she became an interesting object of specu- 
laton to several stray cabmen on the look-out for a 
fare. They crowded around her; one of them, 
the most diplomatic, opened the cab door ; she got 
in^ but for some time found it impossible to answer 
the man's simple — " Where to, ma'am? " and when 
she did at last master herself sufficiently to give the 
needful directions, it was in a voice so unlike her 
own that it was as if some one had answered for her. 

On the door-step of No. 3, Elysium Terrace, she 
saw Jane, who ran down to meet her, bright and 
smiling. Miss Edgestone had telegraphed that she 
should be back that evening — Buth coming back ! 
And a few hours before she had looked forward to 
her return with something like pleasure ! 

The man asked for his fare. Caroline's hand 
wandered mechanically to her pocket, as if seeking 
something, but, forgetting her purpose, she let it 
drop to her side, and turning on him a dreary 
vacant look that made him wink significantly at 
Jane, and touch his forehead more than once, passed 
on and up the steps into the house. 

From the moment she had stood in that motley 
crowd and hear.d the name hitherto so honoured 
coupled with crime and infamy, her one thought, her 
one hope had been — the letter ! Yes, that would 
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throw light upon the awful mystery. As she now, 
having first locked the door, took it out of its hiding 
place, she was seized with such an unutterable horror, 
such unspeakable dread of what it might contain, that 
instead of opening it at once, she let it fall from her 
hands, and shuddering convulsively, stared at it 
with fear and loathing, as if it were indeed some 
living thing capable of harming or destroying 
her, repeating slowly and half aloud .the words the 
baker boy had read. " The murder of his wife, of 
Winifred, the woman who had written that letter — 
perhaps her last — and it had fallen into her hands — 
hers — Caroline Drugh's ! " The white ashen face 
flushed — the eyes kindled. She stooped and picked 
it up. The hand that had trembled so violently 
before was steady now, perfectly steady. She 
opened the letter and read it through, then with 
sudden violence, she crushed it in her hand. " At 
last ! " she said, while a perfect storm of passions 
swept over her face. " At last ! " 

The vengeance she had longed for — lived for^ 
prayed for — ^had come at last ! The old story, for- 
gotten by all but her, was being enacted once more ; 
her curse had fallen well and surely ; the cry of blood 
was satisfied ; nothing would be wanting ; shame for 
shame, sorrow for sorrow, the prison, the criminal 
court, the gibbet, she knew what it all meant, she 
had seen it all before ; she had seen the strong man 
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bowed to the earth, weeping, ti-embling, agonising. 
Would shame and infamy bow that other proud 
head as it had bowed his ? Their fate was the same, 
both accused, betrayed, forsaken, the guilty and the 
innocent^ the dead father was avenged, the daugh- 
ter's curse had pursued his denouncer, even until 
death — until death! — she who would so joyfully 

have died for him— she who ." 

Jane, coming up with Miss Drugh's dinner, found 
the drawing-room door locked. She knocked, but 
there was no answer ; and pausing for a moment, in 
the hope of having it opened, she was startled by 
the sound of passionate weeping — weeping so wild 
and desolate that it haunted her afterwards through 
many a night. 

When Dr. Cameron had entered Buth Edgestone's 
parlour, his child in his hand, everything was packed 
ready for the return of the little party to town. 
This was to be their last evening at the seaside. 
But Willie's arrival, and the first anxious look into 
the small pinched face, had induced Buth to defer 
her return for a week at least. And, indeed, the 
doctor's parting words had almost implied a com- 
mand to this effect : — " You will remain here until 
you hear from me. I shall write within the week." 

Perhaps the fear of startling Buth by breaking in 
thus suddenly upon her solitude never occurred to 
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the Doctor ; if it had, it must have vanished before 
the gentle quiet of her reception. It is true that 
she turned very pale, and the little hand he took, 
«Lnd then dropped as stiflfly and formally as if they 
had been strangers meeting for the first time, was 
very cold ; but she manifested no surprise, asked no 
question, listened in silence, and with steadfast, 
trusting eyes, to the few words with which he 
favoured her, bade him quietly good-bye, followed 
him to the gate, then hastened back into the cottage 
to lavish on James Cameron's child the loving care 
and soft caresses to which he was so little accus- 
tomed, that he seemed hardly to know at first how 
to receive, much less return, them. But the first 
shyness and restraint of childhood worn off, it was 
wonderful how those two got on together — how he 
clung, looked up to, and trusted her. Fighting shy 
of the other children — ^two sturdy, noisy little romps 
— ^he was only happy, and perfectly happy, at her 
fiide — even when she took no further notice of him 
than the holding his hand or putting her arm about 
him. As to Euth's feelings, they were a mystery, 
€ven to herself. She could not, for the life of her, 
have told why she held him as something so inex- 
pressibly sacred — ^why she hung upon every look of 
the grey eyes so like his father's — why she could 
not bear him out of her sight, and would awake half- 
a-dozen times in the night to listen to his breathings 
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and make sure that he was really there — ^hers — all 
hers, for the time at least, to love and care fori 
She knew that this could not last-— the child would 
be taken from her; perhaps he had only been 
brought down for a week's change of air — at any 
rate he would be taken from her. His father had 
asked her to take charge of him until he came or 
sent to claim him ; this might be any day ; he might 
arrive that very evening, suddenly and unexpectedly, 
as he had done before, thank her, coldly and briefly, 
for the few days' hospitality, and then go, taking 
little Willie with him, and never knowing, or caring 
to know, how dear his child was to her, or how lonely 
she should feel without him. Some such thoughts 
as these would at times pass through Euth's mind, 
but she drove them away as wrong and ungrateful, 
before they had had even time to cast a shadow over 
the sweet, serene face. 

It was on a fine sunny afternoon, about a week 
afker Dr. Cameron's sudden appearance in Ruth's 
parlour, that she and Willie were alone in the 
garden together. The little girls had gone to the 
beach with Jane, but Willie had prayed so earnestly 
to be left behind, that Euth, who had not yet 
hardened herself into refusing anything to James 
Cameron's child, had, as usual, yielded to his prayer. 
So now, as she sat at work, he ran about very busy 
and happy, finding interest in everything around 
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him, but returning constantly to her side — now with 
a flower, a blade of grass, a shining pebble, or tiny 
insect, about each and all of which she would tell 
him some pretty appropriate story, whether truth or 
fiction, drawn from fairy lore or daily experience — 
each giving the young mind food for much quiet, 
half-unconscious thought — each teaching some holy, 
useful lesson. Euth felt ibat he understood her, 
and this made it so pleasant to talk to him. It was 
so pleasant to have the little arms resting on her 
knee, and watch the eager face kindling into interest 
and appreciation. She had stayed at home to work, 
for the keeping the little ones neat and tidy gave her 
plenty to do ; but she had scarcely done a score of 
stitches ; involuntarily her eyes would wander away 
from her sewing to the little figure moving so softly 
in and out among the shrubs and flowers, pausing 
now before one, now before another, with such a 
rapt, intent look. " Why did that child always set 
her dreaming? — well, it could not be for long — 
there would be time enough for work when he should 
be gone ! *' A butterfly had just started up from a 
laurel-bush ; it was a butterfly such as Willie had 
often seen in his own garden at home, but he had 
not before seen one here.; perhaps it reminded him 
of some silent hand-in-hand walk with the taciturn 
father, of whom he was always speaking to Buth, or 
perhaps of the beautiful golden-haired mother, of 
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whom he never spoke, for Winifred liked butterflies, 
and had often drawn the child's attention to one 
more gaudy than the rest, and laughed at his in- 
effectual attempts to catch it. Once she had struck 
one dead to the earth with her cambric handkerchief, 
and had laughed too. Willie had cried, and buried 
it under a heap of rose-leaves, and had never after- 
wards tried to catch one. He was not trying to 
€atcli this one now, but as it rose from the laurel- 
bush and fluttered on to a neighbouring shrub, he 
followed.it cautiously, standing on tip-toe, with bated 
breath, to keep it in sight whilst it buried itself in 
the chalice of a flower. Well, thought Euth, if the 
insect will but keep his attention fixed for some 
little time, I may yet get through this seam ; and 
she returned to her work. But a fresh interruption 
occurred — ^there was the click of the garden-gate. 
She looked up, the postman's good-humoured face 
appeared above it, he held out a letter. " Could it 
be from him ? *' Her heart gave a great leap, then 
stood still. She glanced towards the child, sighed, 
and rose to take the letter, not looking at it, how- 
ever, imtil she had returned to her seat, and the 
man was gone. She need not have trembled so, it 
was only from Miriam. 

She did not open- it at once ; she knew so well its 
contents beforehand. One sheet, well filled with 
London gaieties, new acquaintances, toilets, etc.. 
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much rapturous praise of the Captain, taking up two 
other sheets, a postscript devoted to questions, loves, 
and kisses — all very pleasant and satisfactory, of 
course, yet she hesitated to open it. It seemed, 
with its idle, frivolous gossip about town life, to jar 
upon the sweet, holy serenity of that country scene. 
She felt so calm and happy ; the world around her, 
her quiet world of nature, was so beautiful, and but 
so few of such days as that could be left to them 
now that it seemed a pity to lose one hour of it. 
"When she looked up again the sun would have set. 

As she sat thus, the letter in her hand, a feeling 
of sadness stole over her, such as we have all expe- 
rienced when taking our last look at a spot that was 
dear to us. She seemed to be taking her last look 
at that wondrous autumn scene, as slowly and 
reluctantly she broke the seal. 

When Jane and her little charges returned, they 
found Ruth sitting as they had left her, only her work 
had fallen to the ground, her hand, lightly folded, lay 
over an open letter, and her head, thrown back, 
leant against the trunk of a tree. The children, 
struck only by the hushed attitude, thought she was 
asleep ; Jane, startled by the livid palor of the half- 
averted face, thought, in the first moment of terror, 
that she was dead ; but she was neither the one nor 
the other — she had only fainted. Yes, for the first 
time in her life, Buth had fainted. 




CHAPTER III. 



Thebe is nothing, perhaps, for which society is so 
grateful, or the beneficial influence of which it so 
fully appreciates, as a sensational scandal. An 
interesting case of bigamy, a romantic elopement, 
a right down crushing bankruptcy, or, best of all, a 
startling, thrilling murder! About that all can 
talk^ in that all are interested* It has on society 
much the same beneficial effect as an electric shock 
has on the human frame. It quickens the bloojd, 
gives fresh life and vitality to members that have 
long been deemed mere useless incumbrances — nay, 
it does even more than this ; it heals old sores, re* 
yives old friendships ; it is the story of Herod and 
Pilate made friends together, having a strong mutual 
interest. Visits long voted a bore are exchanged • 
there being now something to talk about, tea-parties 
are organised, invitations to dinner accepted; ac- 
quaintances before shunned are eagerly greeted and 
sought out : the one great need of society — ^without 
which it cannot live, and to which it brings eveiy 
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sacrifice, but that of self — is satisfied. It has some- 
thing to talk about ! 

The arrest of Dr. Cameron created an extra- 
ordinary sensation. Society could hardly believe in 
its own good fortune in having such a tragedy ta- 
discuss. The first general exclamation had been that 
of Miriam. " It canH be ! It's impossible ! There 
must be some mistake ! " Yet, had it indeed been 
so, and had the doctor returned with unsullied honour 
to his work, among the congratulations would have 
lurked a certain feeling of disappointment. The 
pubUc, however, was not destined to be disappointed. 
It was no slight suspicion that could bring such a 
man as James Cameron under the eye of the law : 
suspicion had from the 'first fallen upon him, and 
a further investigation of the matter only served 
to strengthen it. 

The verdict of the Coroner had been — "Died from 
the effects of an overdose of laudanum;" but no 
laudanum had been found in the room nor, on after 
examination of the premises, anywhere but in Dr. 
Cameron's study, in a drawer of which he had the 
key. Joe's after revelations served to point suspicion 
more clearly at him; and the boy's evidence was 
given with a straightforward simplicity that suffi- 
ciently vouched for its truth, and that the sharpest 
cross-examination could not afterwards shake. 
"He had been put to sleep in the surgery ,'* he 
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said, ''by the maids, who, seized with a panic^ 
expected the thieves to break in every night. He 
had been ordered by them to lie across the door, 
that the thieves might make an end of him before 
going further. He had been awakened out of his 
sleep by some one opening the door. He was sur* 
prised to see his master, who had never before 
returned home at so late an hour. He had noticed 
nothing unusual about him — he was sleepy and had 
not particularly looked at him. The master had 
seemed very angry at his being there, and had 
ordered him to bed. Lingering a moment, he had 
seen him go to the shelf where only poisons were 
kept, and lay hold of a bottle " 

" Did he see what bottle ? " 

"He could not swear to it; but it was on the left- 
hand side of the shelf, near the end." 

"Could he swear to the bottle then produced 
having been on the shelf when the prisoner entered 
the room ? " 

"No; but he could swear to its having been on 
the shelf at seven o'clock, for Mr. Matthews was 
down at the cottage and had scolded him because 
the shelf was dusty : it was his duty to clean it. 
He had taken off all the bottles, wiped and replaced 
them. He could swear that not one was missing 
— Mr. Matthews could swear to it too : there was a 
division for each separate bottle." 

9 2 
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" How did he know that it was seven o'clock ? '* 

" Mr. Matthews, before going, had compared his 
watch with tht clock on the chimney-piece — ^it was 
seven o'clock by both. Between that hour and the 
time of his master's return, no one could have 
entered the room and removed the bottle, for he had 
locked the door, and put the key in his pocket. Mr. 
Matthews had told him to hang it up in the doctor's 
room — ^he had forgotten to do so. He did not open 
the door again until he went to bed. He could 
swear that the key had not left his pocket." 

On a careful examination of the premises, it 
was discovered that the shelf could be reached from 
the garden through the window, by anyone standing 
on a bench or any other slight elevation ; but such 
a proceeding implied a wish for secrecy and con- 
cealment; and, unless the deceased had wilfully made 
away with herself — an idea not for a moment enter- 
tained, and which all the evidence went to disprove 
— she would hardly have taken so much pains to 
obtain what she could have had by the mere asking 
for; no chair or bench standing under the window, one 
must have been taken there, and afterwards removed. 

Had not suspicion been awakened against the doc- 
tor, the Coroner's verdict would no doubt have been, 
— " Died from an overdose of laudanum accidentally 
administered." But how then would the extra- 
ordinary conduct of the accused be accounted for ? 
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What could it possibly mean but guilt ? If the 
evidence of the witness was to be credited, and cre- 
dited it was, his own words had condemned him. 
After leaving the surgery, proceeded Joe in his de- 
position, he had gone up to bed, and at once fallen 
asleep, but awaking about an hour afterwards, and 
feeling very hungry, he thought he would go down 
into the kitchen and see what he could find. This 
was not the first time by many that he had tried the 
experiment. Afraid of being caught by one of the 
maids who slept in the adjoining room, he had crept 
down stairs barefooted and in the dark. Passing 
Mrs. Cameron's room, he had noticed that it stood 
ajar ; there was a light in it, there had been no light 
when he went up to bed. He had to pass all the 
rooms on his way to the kitchen ; there was no light 
in any but that one. He was not long in the kitchen^ 
five minutes perhaps, he could not tell exactly* 
Passing the room of the deceased for the third time, 
he heard some one moving in it, and afraid to pro- 
ceed, and wishing to assure himself that he was 
safe, he peeped in through the half-open door. His 
master stood close to the bed, and had his face 
turned to it. He was as white as death, and was 
trembling all over — he looked awful. He held a 
bottle and glass in one hand, and a letter in the 
other. Witness felt frightened; he did not know 
why, perhaps because his master looked so strange* 
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He crept back and hid himself behind the angle of 
the wall: Soon afterwards the accused came out. 
He had only slippers on, and walked on tiptoe, he 
seemed very anxious that no one should hear him ; 
he was very careful in closing the door. When it 
was shut he staggered against the wall, and cried 
out under his breath — "0 God! what have I done?" 
Joe swore to the words, he had heard them quite 
distinctly, he could not have misunderstood them. 
He never thought about their meaning. He watched 
his master down the stairs, once or twice he thought 
he would fall ; he walked like an old man, his feet 
seemed to give way under him. Joe did not sleep 
any more that night, and he got up very early and 
went straight to the doctor's study. It was not his 
business to clean it, but the maids always set him 
to do it when the master was from home. He tried 
the door but could not open it. It often stuck, par- 
ticularly in damp weather. Not sure but what his 
master might be there, he did not try it a second 
time, but went round to the back of the house and 
looked in at the window. The blind was not quite 
down ; the doctor sat at the table, his head between 
his hands ; witness went away, but returned in 
about half an hour; he still sat in the same 
position. At about six o'clock, as witness was 
sweeping the passage, the doctor came out of his 
room; he looked just as he had looked in the night. 
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all white and trembling, and with such a strange 
awful look in his face. Joe hoped he had not seen 
him, but when he reached the street door he 
stopped short, and called him, and forbade him to say 
a word to any one about his having been there that 
night. He spoke as if he were very angry, and 
threatened to send him away on the spot if he found 
that he had been disobeyed. The witness had held 
his tongue until after the discovery of the murder. 
When he heard that his mistress had been found 
poisoned, he did say, — " Then it's the master who 
did it!" It was thinking of the words he had 
heard the night before that made him say so. 

This was the sum and substance of Joe's evi- 
dence, and upon the strength of it James Cameron 
was arrested, and further evidence being afterwards 
brought against him, put upon his trial. To those 
who, day by day, watched with feverish interest the 
course of affairs, whatever served to throw fresh 
light upon the mystery, became of vital importance, 
but when we speak of things that are past and done 
with, minor details dwarf into insignificance, so 
that what at the time occupied so much space in 
the public papers, that it might well have filled 
whole volumes, can now be condensed into a few 
lines. 

It being clearly proved that "Winifred had died of 
the effects of poison, two suppositions alone were 
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possible : that it had been self-administered, or ad-^ 
ministered by another, and that other her husband; 
for the first there was no ground whatever, and after 
a close and careful investigation, during which no 
suspicious circumstance was brought to light, it was 
dismissed. There only then remained the last sup- 
position, that of James Cameron's guilt, and at 
every step of the inquiry fresh evidence was brought 
against him, evidence too so damning, that every 
hope of his being cleared died out of the hearts of 
even his most faithful adherents. 

Besides the evidence of Joe, there was that of 
Nurse Malloney, who, half wild with grief and rage, 
and firmly beUeving her late master to have been 
the murderer of her unfortunate Miss Winnie, boldly 
and passionately accused him. A consummate 
adept in the art of lyings it was not likely that she 
would stick at a trifle when her word could help to 
hang the man she hated with a perfect frenzy of 
hate. She declared upon oath that for months past 
her poor young mistress had been in mortal fear of 
her life. " That she had more than once heard the 
prisoner threaten her ; that, finally, some days before 
her death she had definitely resolved to make her 
escape and join " Nurse Malloney was tread- 
ing on dangerous ground, she felt it, and veered 
round without a change of countenance or pause for 
breath. " Her good aunt, Miss Deborah, in Scot« 
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land. She could not tell whether her master had 
discovered anything, but all of a sudden he turned 
her off without a word of explanation or accusation; 
he just said her services would not be wanted any 
more, and gave her money to take her back to Ire- 
land. He had insisted upon her going back to 
Ireland just to get her out of the way. She had 
suspected foul play from the moment he had turned 
her off, and she would swear to his guilt as she would 
to her own presence there that day before their 
honours, the gentlemen, judge, and jury.'' 

As in cross-examination she more than once con- 
tradicted herself, her evidence was not altogether 
relied upon, still it tallied in many ways with the 
silent witness against the prisoner — that crumbled 
scrap of paper which he had read in the chamber of 
death, and which was afterwards found in his 
pocket. It, too, spoke of mortal fear — of threats — 
and the hope of escape. 

The evidence of Dr. Fenwick, who was also forced 
to appear as witness, told none the less against his 
colleague, because it was given with the greatest 
reluctance, and drawn from him little by little in 
the course of examination. The extraordinary 
agitation of the prisoner, his haggard looks, strange 
manner, and confused words; his prevaricating 
answer when questioned as to the time of his arrival 
in London, and his sudden loss of consciousness at 
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the mention of the word — Murder. Not a word, in 
short, uttered hy him that day, hut witnessed against 
him in the most awfhl and conclusive manner. Even 
his short interview with Matthews was brought up 
against him, having been overheard from an adjoin- 
ing room by an acquaintance who happened, as fate 
would have it, to be calling upon him at the time. 
Matthews, on being called into court, unhesitatingly 
corroborated his statement, for being somewhat slow 
in his ideas, and believing in his master s innocence, 
as he did in his own, the possibility of his being 
compromised by the simple truth never for a 
moment occurred to him. " He had not understood 
his master's words," he said. " He knew of nothing 
unusual that could occur at the cottage. He had 
been struck by the doctor's pale suflfering looks ; his 
first thought was that something had happened. He 
had never known his master to be ill before, during 
the fifteen years he had served him." 

To get a clear idea of the celebrated Cameron 
case, as it appeared in the eyes of the public, we 
have but to look at some of the leading articles in 
the papers of the day. For leading articles — and 
very good ones, too — were written, and afterwards 
read and discussed by thousands. The final ver- 
dict of the jury was not waited for ; long before the 
close of the trial — ^that of guilty — ^had been re- 
turned, and unanimously accepted by the public 
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voice. But before that the summing-up had been 
gone carefully through, and the public had the case 
put clearly before them as it stood, thus — 

" It had been clearly proved, in the course of the 
inquiry, that the prisoner had lived on very bad 
terms with the deceased ; that he had been more 
than once heard to use threats, and, by her own 
showing, she stood in mortal fear of her life, and 
had finally resolved to make her escape. Whether 
or no he got an inkling of her intention, was not 
clear ; if he had, it was, perhaps, the fear of her 
after revelations, or the thirst for vengeance, or the 
simple wish to rid himself of a secret and dangerous 
foe, that had goaded him to tKe commission of a 
deed, which could only be expiated with his life. 
That it was premeditated there could be no doubt, 
he having dismissed from attendance on the unhappy 
lady the only person whose faithful vigilance he 
feared, bribing her by a sum of money to return to 
Ireland, where she would be more effectually out of 
his way. His next most extraordinary and suspi- 
cious proceeding had been the removal of their 
child, whose tender years and delicate health ren- 
dered the maternal care so indispensable. On his 
return to town, contrary to an established rule, 
never before broken, he had gone down to Bich- 
tnond in the dead of night, and in secret. It had 
evidently been his intention to come and go un- 
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noticed, and, but for the accidental presence of Joe 
Larkins in the surgery, he might have done so. 
His ahnost abject dread of that .mysterious mid- 
night visit being known, his own words to the 
three witnesses, Joe, Dr. Fenwick, and Matthews, 
sufficiently proved. Not less suspicious than his 
secret visit to his own house was that other secret 
one to his wife's room. What took him there? 
He and the deceased were on bad terms at the 
time ; for some time past they had lived altogether 
apart ; his own rooms were on the ground-floor, so 
that he could not merely have gone in en passant. 
How long he was there could not be proved, but 
more than an hour had elapsed between the time of 
Joe's leaving the surgery, and that of his discovery 
of the accused by the bedside of the deceased. By 
what means he had induced the wretched woman to 
accept her death at his hands was a mystery, that a 
full confession on his part could alone clear up. 
The plea advanced by the counsel for the defence, 
that the discovery of his wife's self-murder would 
fully account for the defendant's strange after- 
conduct, and even for the self-condemnatory words 
overheard by Joe, to which he might have been 
prompted by the fear that over-harshness on his 
part had driven her to commit the deed, was alto- 
gether untenable. The whole character and con- 
duct of the deceased were sufficient vindication from 
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Ihe charge brought against her, viz., that of self- 
destruction. Gentle, tender, and timid, shrinking 
in ahnost childish terror from the very thought of 
pain and death, she was utterly incapable of so 
desperate an act ; or, if driven to it, it was impos- 
sible but that some word or look must have betrayed 
her, and there was evidence to show that her 
conduct had, throughout the day, been perfectly 
natural and composed. Dr. Fenwick had been 
with her at five o'clock, and had noticed nothing 
unusual in either her looks or manner. She had 
spoken of a change, had listened, with apparent 
interest, to his directions, and had promised to pay 
his wife a visit in a day or two. She had men- 
tioned her husband more than once without hesita- 
tion or embarrassment, but said she did not know 
the exact date of his return. At half-past eight the 
housemaid, answering the bell, had found her 
quietly reading. At about ten she had seen her 
again, she had looked and spoken quite as usual* 
But even the plea of suicide being admitted, the 
conduct of the prisoner was equally inexplicable. 
His first act on making the awful discovery would 
have been to alarm the house, to apply restoratives, 
to call in further medical aid." 

It would be tedious, nay impossible, to quote here 
more of what was written on the all-engrossing 
subject; for, as we have before said, it would fill 
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volumes, but it all tended to the same conclusion^ 
the most natural and rational that could be arrived 
at, being founded on reason and logic. 

A hundred times, at least, the evidence was gone 
over, not merely the salient points being touched 
upon as in the foregoing extract, but every minor 
detail being dissected and then enlarged upon. 
The witnesses called for the defence could throw no 
light whatever upon the tragedy, they could only 
testify to the general character of the accused, and 
his noble, irreproachable life, but his public life 
only, for into his domestic life few had been 
allowed an insight, and all that was known of it had 
come through the medium of Winifred's cold, un- 
loving words, and the idle gossip of servants, who 
would naturally be more disposed to favour the 
over-indulgent mistress, than the grave, unbending 
master. All bore witness to the deceased as an 
angel of goodness, meekness, and virtue, all but 
Miss Deborah Burns, who, on hearing of " that boy 
James's arrest," started at once for London, mo- 
rally convinced that it needed but a word from her 
to set matters to rights, and not sorry of this oppor- 
tunity of having her opinions made public through 
tlie medium of tlie papers, and of giving a bit of 
her mind to the wretches who, professing to ad- 
miuiiter juBtice» would, but fdr her interference, 
have oondomntid and hung au innocent man. 
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Judge, if you can, of her feelings, when, on reading 
the latest reports of the case, she came suddenly 
upon the name of her old arch-enemy, Mrs. Mel- 
loney, and read the barefaced tissue of lies she had 
contrived to weave in her evidence, as reward of 
which she was praised as *' a faithful friend and 
attendant of her late unhappy mistress." Had not 
Miss Deborah been buoyed up by the pleasing 
hope, nay certainty, of bringing the traitor-papist 
to justice, showing her up for what she was, and 
making of her a public example, the consequences 
might have been fatal. Her appearance in court, 
and the rather extraordinary nature of her evidence, 
caused a pleasant diversion, a bit of high comedy, 
where so much had been tragic. She positively 
refused to answer the questions put to her, and 
equally refused to hold her tongue when politely 
called to order, and informed that she was there to 
answer the ends of justice, and not those of private 
animosity. But her views on the subject of justice 
and theirs being widely different, she launched her 
anathemas indiscriminately at judge and jury, the 
prosecution and defence. "As for the accused he 
was as innocent of any attempt upon the life of his 
wife, Winifred, as the babe unborn, but he richly 
deserved all he got for slighting her timely warning, 
and marrying a brainless, heartless chit of a girl, 
who was as mad as a March hare, couldn't distin- 
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guish a bull from a cow, and had as likely as not 
mistaken poison for a syrup/' Then, in conclusion, 
having reserved the tit-bit for the last, she declared 
her solemn conviction that justice would never be pro- 
perly administered, or the country properly ruled, un- 
til it was put under petticoat government, and wound 
up with a gloomy reminder of the Last Day, whose 
advent might be hourly expected, and on the terrors of 
which she enlarged with grim satisfaction, as also on 
the impossibility of one there present being saved. 

The evidence of Grace Ingles, which immediately 
followed that of her countrywoman, made a very 
different and most favourable impression upon the 
court. It was throughout conducted with grave 
dignity and reserve. Not a word too much, not 
one that could compromise the dead mistress whom 
she still served in death as she had in life — faith- 
fully. Her simple testimony to her master's worth, 
to his unwearying tenderness and devotion to his 
wife, was both beautiful and touching ; and, for the 
time, even turned the current of public opinion, 
which is at all times but too easily swayed. Both on 
entering and leaving the court she acknowledged 
the doctor's presence by a mute, reverential inclina- 
tion of the head, and was answered by the grave, 
quiet smile peculiar to him. She looked sadly 
worn did poor Grace, and very aged and broken. 
Dr. Cameron's eyes softened as they rested on her 
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face; he knew how much she had suffered, and 
would yet suffer for his sake. That one smile, 
that momentary softening of his face, was the only 
sign of emotion into which he was betrayed during 
the whole time of the trial. However damning 
might be the evidence brought against him, the 
closest observer could not have detected the play of 
a feature, the quiver of a muscle. He was like one 
listening to some important discussion, in which he 
had himself no personal interest. Calm and atten- 
tive, his gaze fixed unflinchingly upon the witness 
under examination, he seemed to be taking mental 
notes of what passed around him. More than once 
during the course of investigation, the court was 
moved to an unwonted display of feeling : he never. 
All wondered at such unnatural stoicism. What 
did it betoken — guilt or innocence ? If the former, 
he must know himself a doomed man ; if the latter, 
the notoriety of the trial, the coarse exposure of the 
most sacred mysteries of his home -life, the brutal 
attack upon his character, both as man and gentle- 
man, must be acute torture to that proud, reserved 
nature : and they resented that torture not being 
faithfully pourtrayed, stroke by stroke, line by line, 
on the calm undaunted face. 

The Bed Indian dies amid tortures in silence and 
without flinching; those only can understand who 
are capable of it. 

VOL. in. B 
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Guilty, or not guilty ! That was the great ques- 
tion of the day that literally convulsed society. 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred would unhesitatingly 
have returned the verdict of guilty, and but little 
doubt remained in the public mind as to the issue of 
the trial which was drawing to a close. 

Few great men have many friends, they have not 
time either to make or keep them. Dr. Cameron 
had never been a popular man ; the respect univer- 
sally accorded to him had been but a forced alle- 
giance, and turned, by an easy transition, to 
condemnation and abuse. Some there were, how- 
ever, who were slow to condemn or, rather, who 
refused to condemn him altogether, spite of all. 
These faithful adherents were chiefly to be found 
among his poorer patients, for those to whom friend- 
ship is a word almost unknown, are apt to attach 
themselves to the one who first in a practical way 
teaches them the real meaning of the word. This 
James Cameron had done, giving his friendship 
unconditionally wherever he saw it really needed, 
and though more than half of those he had served, 
proved ungrateful, and in their ignorance turned 
against him, there were many who believed in, 
and suffered with, him ; and these hung about the 
court, pale and anxious, the bolder among them 
making timid inquiries of those passing in and out, 
whilst the majority watched and waited for hours in 
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the hope of some information turning up at last, 
their mute appealing eyes asking what, with the 
natural shyness of their class, their lips dared not 
utter — " How it was getting on with the doctor/' 

But, besides these poorer friends, there were 
others, too, who watched in sickening anxiety the 
course of affaii's — Mrs. Leigh, for instance, who 
divided her time between the court and hysterics, 
and found no solace in anything or anybody, not 
even her little niece and pet, Miriam. For, to speak 
the truth, Mrs. Charles Hartwell, dearly as she 
loved her good, kind old aunty, began about this 
time to find her society somewhat of a bore, natu- 
rally enough perhaps, as she never spoke •but upon 
the one, to her, all-engrossing subject — ^the trial; 
whilst Miriam, whose interest in it was very se- 
condary to othfer interests, wondered how aunty 
could take it so to heart, and make herself so miser- 
able about it. "It was very shocking, of course; 
murders were shocking things; but when a man 
poisons his wife he must be tried for it, and all the 
talking and fretting in the world could do no good:" 
This view of the case she set clearly before Mrs. 
Leigh, adding, by way of further consolation, that 
even if guilty he would surely be let off, they would 
never hang such a great man ! and for her part 
she thought it quite wicked to fret and grieve and 
storm about a thing that in no way concerned her, 

E 2 
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personally, and that all the fretting in the world 
could not alter. But scold and coax as she might in 
her pretty fond way, she failed altogether hoth to 
convince and console, and so, though as tender and 
loving as ever when they did meet, she generally 
contrived to be out about the hour that a visit might 
be expected. 

Mrs. Ldigh disappointed in this quarter, turned 
to another, and looked up Buth, whom she had not 
seen for an age; but here, too, she met with but 
little satisfaction. Buth listened, it is true, to all 
she had to say, to her vehement bursts of grief, 
indignation, and rage, in dutiful silence, with down- 
cast eyes, tightly clasped hands, and face so white 
and quivering, that there was no need to ask for 
sympathy. But this did not satisfy the eager 
speaker. " Why don't you answer, child ? " she 
said at last> irritated at the long-continued silence ; 
" why don't you say something, and not sit there 
like a block of stone ? and, indeed, the very stones 
should cry out against such a wicked, monstrous 
injustice. You know him, you know what he is — 
can't you speak a word for him ? *' 

"No, aunt, I can't," Buth answered, simply; 
then, with sudden passion, "don't ask me to — I 
can't, indeed I can't ; in my prayers to God I can 
speak of him, but to no one else." 

Buth had spoken the truth — ^it was agony to hear 
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him spoken of; it was next to an impossibility to 
speak of him herself. This, only one person seemed 
to understand, and that person was Caroline Drugh. 
When the two girls met, which was now very 
seldom, for Miss Drugh had one of her restless fits 
upon her and was little at home, they talked upon 
indifferent subjects, a few words gently put and 
carelessly responded to, this was the extent of their 
daily intercourse. Yet Buth did not neglect her 
lodger nor any other duty ; her outward life, the life 
of action, was just what it had been for years, it was 
only the inward life of thought that was changed, 
and the change might be read clearly enough by 
any one who cared to read it, in the pale lines of 
the young meek face. 

Willie was still with Euth; Miriam had been 
beyond measure scandalized at such a proceeding 
as the sheltering the child of a notorious criminal, 
and had urged upon her the necessity of getting rid 
of him as soon as possible. " There was an old 
Scotch aunt who would be willing, no doubt, for 
very shame's sake, to take him off her hands; it 
was really cruel of Dr. Cameron, knowing her posi- 
tion, to have burdened her with such a charge. 
What would the parents of her pupils — what 
would all their acquaintance say ? " 

That I am not quite lost to all sense of grati- 
tude." And Miriam caught on sister .Buth's gentle 
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face the look she had never seen there but once 
long ago, when there had also been a question of 
gratitude and James Cameron. 

She was effectually silenced, and never afterwards 
renewed her objections. So the child of the no- 
torious criminal remained on in Elysium Terrace^ 
happily unconscious of the storm-cloud that was 
darkening over his young life. 

How on looking back upon such days as were 
passed, by two at least, in that modest out-of-the- 
way little house at that time, do we wonder how we 
could ever have outlived them. If they were to come 
over again, we feel that we should die — we must die 
under their oppressive weight. If we even dream 
them over again we awake with a start and a cold 
sweat of agony — Those dreadful days of suspense ! 
those long, haunted nights full of fever, despair and 
horror — those awful awakenings when memory 
forced back upon the shuddering mind the awful, 
irrevocable truth — the sickening dread of what that 
day might bring forth — ^the dreary sense of isolation 
amid the mechanical duties that must not, cannot 
be neglected. 

Buth neglected no duty, she bore up wonderfully; 
the little ones, with whom she talked, walked, and 
played as usual, noticed no change in her. If any 
change at all was noticeable, it was only when she 
gathered them about her at the hour of prayer; 
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then there was something in her manner, in her 
face, and voice, that was new to them, and which, 
children as they were, awed and impressed them. 

One night as she knelt by Willie's bed, for it was 
always to him that her last kiss at night as her first 
in the morning was given, she whispered in his 
drowsy ear, " Willie, some one I love is in trouble — 
in great trouble — pray for him, darling, always before 
you fall asleep, and when you first awake." She 
had faith in the prayer of the young child. 

So the heavy haunted days dragged on, and each, 
as it came and went, but served to render the 
doctor's case more critical. Faith is certainly not 
one of the most powerful elements of our nature : 
we find it hard to believe in anything or anybody, 
in man as in God. Many who had at first been 
Dr. Cameron's warmest partisans ceased to believe 
in him. The peculiar nature of the crime imputed 
to him, rendered doubly horrible from the sweet, 
mild, yielding temper universally ascribed to the 
murdered woman ; her youth, her beauty, her 
childish innocence, turned from him the sympathy 
of those most disposed to mercy. At every step 
fresh evidence was brought against him; for 
him none was forthcoming. When his counsel 
despaired, can we wonder that the public con- 
demned? 

It was Sunday evening. The curate's wife, onor 
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of the best-hearted little women in the world, think- 
ing that Euth would like a quiet hour or so, had 
invited the children to tea. ** Just to keep my 
little ones company, you know, dear," she had said. 
** Bessy has a cold, and must not go out, and it will 
be such a treat for her to receive her little friends at 
home. It would be really kind of you to let them 
come, and my pet Willie, too, you can trust him with 
me, 1*11 watch over him as you do yourself, bless 
him ! And it will only be for a couple of hours, 
and then you could perhaps go to evening service ; 
my husband preaches on one of your favourite texts, 
and it would be such a real treat to poor little 

Bessie — and as to Willie " Here she gulped 

down something that was rising in her throat, and 
added, with her usual impetuous heartiness, — " You 
can trust him to me ! " 

Yes, Buth knew that, and a warm pressure of the 
hand, a grateful look from the soft eyes, thanked her 
for her thought of the motherless child. 

" It is only for a couple of hours, and I could not 
wound her feelings by refusing," sighed Buth, as she 
hid the flaxen curls under the black hat, kissed the 
small wistful face again and again, and stood at the 
window to watch the little figure, in its deep solemn 
mourning, out of sight. At that same window she 
had stood and watched Miss Drugh drive off on her 
first visit to the doctor's home, and had envied her 
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the sight of the heautifal young wife and little child 
who must make that home so bright and happj. 

" Why did she think of that just then — ^why had 
she let the children go, and doomed herself to two 
hours more of solitary thought ? With them playing 
about her, with his child nestling at her side, the 
clear eyes, so like his, looking calm and undoubting 
in hers, she dared not fear, she dared not even think. 
But now alone, with only the one haunting thought 
— ^what would become of her!" She wrung her 
hands. Poor Buth! she bore up bravely when 
others were by, but the pressure removed, the brave 
heart gave way. A few days more, and the tragedy 
might be at an end — acted out. No, no ; it was im- 
possible — ^if there was a God in heaven, it was 
impossible. The whole affair, the whole of those 
few last weeks seemed now on looking back upon 
them so awful, so xmholy, so unnatural, that her 
pure mind shrank back appalled &om the contem- 
plation of them. The stupendous injustice of man, 
unquestioned and victorious, seemed to blacken, 
deface, overpower the justice of God, leaving it 
deformed and impotent. That he should have been 
attacked ! dragged before the public as a criminal — 
his name disgraced — his life imperilled — every feel- 
ing of manly honour and dignity outraged — ^made 
the gazing-stock of the vulgar and ignorant — the 
subject of ribald jest and coarse insult — ^he whose 
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life had been so great, so noble, so stainless! 
That he of whom she had always thought with such 
tender reverence, not unmixed with awe, should now 
be the inmate of a prison-cell, cut o£f from the rest 
of mankind — alone — ^forsaken — could there be a God 
in heaven when such things were allowed ! Could 
there be a God ? Was her faith then giving way at 
last ? The faith that, through so many sorrows, 
trials, and temptations, had kept her good and 
brave — ^was it giving w&y at last ? What were all 
the griefs of her lonely shadowed life compared to 
iiiis? The long watchings by the mother's sick- 
bed; the tears that faith and love had turned to 
smiles^ to comfort the broken-hearted father — the 
orphan's prayer by the lost father's honoured grave 
— ^Miriam's illness — their, separation — the subse- 
quent struggle with loneliness and want — what was 
all this compared with what she suflfered now ? — 
with the haunting presence of that one solitary 
figure, sad and solemn now in his cell, now in the 
crowded court ; but noble and strong through all — 
of that she felt sure. Oh if she could but go to him, 
she thought ; for now that she was alone she had 
time for thought, and it was all consecrated to him. 
*^ If she could but go to him as he had come to her 
in her hour of sorrow and despair ; if she could see 
him, kneel at his feet, kiss the dear hand that 
calumny had stained, put little Willie into his arms. 
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But no, they would not let her see him until . 
. . he was acquitted or ... . She had once 
read a yery aflfecting account in the papers of the 
last leave-taking of a condemned father and his 
little child. The father was a guilty, miserable 
wretch, dead to almost all human feeling — almost^ 
but not quite — ^the parting between him and the 
young child had affected Buth deeply at the time, 
and now, as she recalled it, two great scalding tears 
forced their way from under the quivering lids, and 
rolled heavily down her cheeks, blistering as they 
rolled. Perhaps they might have been succeeded 
by others less bitter ; perhaps the brave little heart 
having thus far given way, she would have ended by 
having a good cry, which would have done her all 
the good in the world, but that at that moment there 
came a knock at the door, and before she had even 
had time to smooth her features into composure, 
and steady her voice, it opened, and Miss Drugh 
entered. 

" May I come in ? " she asked, hesitatingly, and 
speaking more softly even than usual, struck per- 
haps by something in Buth's face or attitude. 

" Oh yes, please do." The voice scarcely steadied 
even yet, sounded tremulous and uncertain. 

^* I watched the children out and knew you to be 
alone, not that I have come to keep you company, 
for I daresay you would much rather be alone ; but 
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you are kind, and will not turn me out. I remained 
away as long as possible, and when solitude became 
at last impossible^ I came to you." 

Euth turned a startled look on her visitor. She 
had spoken rapidly with a sort of desperate reckless- 
ness quite unlike herself. Had Buth been less 
engrossed by the one overwhelming sorrow, before 
which all others dwarfed, she would have seen how 
for some time past Caroline had not been herself. 
Striking her now for the first time, it struck her all 
the more painfully. It was not only that she was 
very pale, for that she always was, but her face was 
drawn and haggard, and there was in the great eyes, 
rendered unnaturally large by the livid circles that 
surrounded them, a strained, unquiet look, painful 
to see. 

Euth^s heart smote her ; was she ill or in trouble ? 
— ^if either, how remiss she had been. " I am so 
glad you are come," she said, rousing herself with 
an eflfort, and trying to speak cheerfully. " I was 
also tired of being alone." She drew a chair to the 
fire. Caroline sat down. Buth looked at her sadly 
and wistfully. What had brought her there — the 
wish for companionship or sympathy ? — ^how impos- 
sible it now seemed to give her what had once been 
so eagerly offered. Would their lives never drop 
back into the old groove ? How immeasurably distant 
seemed the time when she and Caroline had been 
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almost friends — what an impassable golf lay be- 
tween the then and the now / She moistened her 
parched Ups and forced them to speak. *' I am 
afraid you are not well, you over-fatigue yourself* 
Jane says you are out nearly all day; you overtask 
your strength, I think." 

Buth knew from experience that her strange 
lodger resented nothing more than remarks upon 
her health, and her eccentric habits, and no sooner 
were the words spoken than she regretted them. 
She had spoken absently, with less than her usual 
thought. 

Caroline answered even more absently still, " Per- 
haps I do — ^I don't know — ^I never thought about 
it." Here the conversation dropped. The two 
women sat silent for some time, Euth trying hard 
not to relapse into the one haunting train of thought, 
but to find some fresh topic of conversation. 

Caroline spared her the trouble. " I wonder," 
she said, suddenly^ but still in a suppressed and 
absent tone, " what connection there can possibly 
be between the world of dreams and the world of 
facts. I had such a strange dream last night, so 
wild, so improbable, yet so vivid. May I tell it 
you? To repeat it is the best way, I think, of 
getting it out of my head. But you have no faith 
in dreams, have you?" 

She raised her eyes slowly, and fixed them on 
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Buth's face, awaiting her answer. Buth had no 
faith in dreams, and said so. 

"Nor have I, more especially when they can be 
so easily accounted for. I had Dr. Cameron's trial 
running in my head, and dreamt about it, that is 
all. Still the dream was strange." 

Buth winced. This was the first time the subject 
of the trial had been mentioned between them, and 
the name, uttered in so careless and indifferent a 
tone, jarred painfally on her ear. She made no 
remark, and Miss Drugh went on. "Yes, it was 
very strange, all about a letter which contained clear 
proofs of his innocence, but of whose existence no 
one knew except a wicked, wretched woman, into 
whose hands it had fallen, and who would have died 
rather than make use of it to save him. It would 
seem that he had done her some irreparable wrong, 
destroyed her father, ruined her life, and in my 
dream I heard her swear a fearful oath to hunt to 
death the man who had injured her^ calling God 
and her father to witness, and invoking on her own 
head their curse if she broke her word. And so 
when the letter fell into her hands she took it as an 
answer to her prayer, and kept it, until it nearly 
drove her mad; and then, fearing that in her 
despair she might be tempted to forswear herself, 
she destroyed it — ^the only thing that could have 
saved your friend from a violent and shameful death 
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— the only existing proof of his innocence. I saw 
it distinctly as she held it over the fire — it was a 
long letter, two sheets closely written; it was on 
lilac-tinted paper. I saw that too, and that it was 
signed Winifred. Then I saw the flames leap up to 
catch it. I saw it hum and hlacken, and hlaze, and 
die out, and lie a smouldering heap of powder on 
the red coals. I saw it all, without the power to 
act — ^to save the guiltless from his doom, or the 
wretched woman from a crime. It was awful!" 

If Caroline thought she had spoken throughout 
in her usual tone she was mistaken. There is a 
force and depth of passion in truth that is unmis- 
takable. Buth had felt from the first that it was 
to no dream she had been listening ; either Caroline 
Drugh knew of the existence of some such letter as 
she described, or — and her heart sank and sickened 
with disappointment at the possibility of an alter- 
native — she was mad ! This was not the first time 
that such a suspicion had crossed Buth's mind : her 
strange erratic habits — her love of solitude — Her fits 
of abstraction and melancholy — her avoidance of all 
companionship — The one terrible supposition ac- 
counted for all ! But, perhaps, even allowing this, 
there might yet be truth in what she had said — such 
a letter might have fallen into her hands, and the 
diseased mind seizing on some imagined wrong, she 
might, in her blind fury — no, no, God would never 
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have allowed it! — ^the only existing proof of his 
innocence — the only thing that could save him. 

Caroline, happening to look up, stmck perhaps 
by her companion's silence, caught her eyes fixed 
upon her with such agonised entreaty, not unmixed 
with terror, that she saw at once that she had gone 
too £ar. Why had she, led on by an unreasoning 
impulse, let that girl, his fidend, so far into her con- 
fidence ? " Tou look quite scared," she said, with a 
short laugh. ** My dream seems to have made as 
unpleasant an impression upon you as it did upon 
me, but fortunately it was only a dream, wild and 
improbable, as aU dreams are; the fate of such a 
man as Dr. Cameron would never lie in the hand of 
a woman — ^more especially of such a woman as I 
saw in my dream." 

** You are right,'' something made Buth say, her 
fedth one moment shaken, rising bright, calm, and 
steadfiEist as ever, " a man's fate lies in no hands but 
those of God. If we could only think of this when 
we are in trouble ; but it is sometimes so hard." 

*They say the doctor's case is hopeless — ^that 
now they have tried, they have but to hang him," 
answered Caroline, as if in mockery of the girl's 
faith. ** It's only a pity that he should be innocent." 

*'A pity! Oh, Caroline, think how much more 
dreadful it would be if he were not — ^if we dared not 
pray for his acquittal, or even wish for it — ^if our 
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only hope lay in the death by which he could expiate 
his crime and satisfy the outraged justice of God 
and man." 

" If Dr. Cameron had, in a moment of madness, 
committed the crime imputed to him, you would 
pray for his death — a death of horror and infamy ? " 

Buth clasped her hands, wringing them convul- 
sively together. " If anyone I loved had committed 
such a crime, I should pray that he might repent; 
the rest I should leave to the justice of God and 



man." 



" He could repent and live. A long life of atone- 
ment is a nobler expiation than a shameful 
death." 

" I don't think that a crime hidden and disowned, 
is ever repented of. I have always heard that it 
hardens and brutalises ; but if repentance did come, 
think how terrible it would be ! Think of a heart 
not altogether bad having to bear its load of guilt 
and remorse all by itself, unshared, unpitied, mis- 
understood ; think of your having to watch some one 
whom you love, day by day, hour by hour--^seeing 
him haggard, wild, tormented by some secret grief 
that you are not to know ; seeing little by little the 
love that was once yours passing from you, and 
knowing that it is for ever; seeing the shadow of 
the awful and unknown falling between you darker 
and darker, parting you perhaps for time and eter* 
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iiity ; seeing him suffer all the torments of hell, 
without being even allowed to oflfer sympathy or 
consolation, until at last hate succeeds to love, mis- 
trust and aversion to confidence, and the life of both 
becomes a living death. I myself once knew of such 
a case, and it was not until after long years of fierce, 
despairing remorse, that had transformed what was 
once good and strong into something altogether 
.wretched, degraded, and pitiable — ^the body deformed 
and paralysed — the mind wrecked — when the miser- 
able man lay dying, and it was too late for repent- 
ance or expiation — ^that the woman who had through 
all those long and dreadful years sufl'ered for, though 
not with him, learnt at last, an^id the ravings of 
delirium, amid wild shrieks and curses, and abject 
cries for pity and forgiveness, the secret that had 
made them both so wretched and accursed. You 
should have heard her tell me the story long after- 
wards, when I visited her on her deathbed — it was 
awful to hear her speak. She said she would rather 
he had died a hundred deaths, or even expiated his 
crime by torture, than have dragged through such a 
life, and come to such an end ! " Ruth, ignorant of 
her companion's previous history, could have no 
idea of the eflfect her words would have upon her. 
She did not see how eagerly she devoured them, how 
white her face had grown, or how the great, hungry 
eyes were fixed upon her face. She had spoken as 
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'we too often do, without well knowing why, carried 
away by her subject. Whilst speaking, the bells had 
fitruck up for evening service; and, amid the heavy, 
oppressive silence that succeeded her words, the call 
seemed doubly solemn and urgent. Euth's troubled, 
•careworn face softened and brightened. " I will go,'* 
she said, speaking unconsciously, half aloud. * 

" Where ? " asked Caroline, abruptly. 

" To church, it is so long since I have been to 
evening service. Won't you come too? Do you 
remember how we used sometimes to go together, and 
you always said it soothed and calmed you ; won't 
you try it now, just once ? " 

Caroline looked up into Buth^s imploring face 
with a dark inscrutable look. " You are right to 
go," she said, " and I am equally right to stay 
behind.'* 

" And you won't come ? " 

" No.'* This was said too decidedly to admit of 
any further appeal. Buth sighed as she left the 
room. 

Caroline listened until she heard the street door 
open and close, then with a quick, sharp movement 
she drew a paper from her bosom. " I will keep 
my oath to the dead," she hissed through her set 
teeth ; " let the prayers and faith of such women as 
Buth Edgestone save him ! God is just, let him 
take his fate into his hands." And she held the 

F 2 
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paper over the flames that went leaping up to 
receive it. 

The church was ahnost empty when Miss Edge- 
stone entered it. She slipped quietly into her pew, 
feeling, like Peter on the moimt — ^that it was good 
to be there. There was around her such an atmos- 
phere of peace, solemnity, and rest, that she was half 
sorry when the service commenced ; yet she forced 
he/mind to follow it word by word, prayer by 
prayer. It was a relief to hdve a form found for 
her, and to feel that while forced to pray for all, she 
was praying in an especial manner for the one* 
What the sermon was that evening, whether good or 
bad, short or long, she could not have told. The 
text was, as her little friend had said, one of her 
favourites, very comforting and appropriate to her 
present trouble, and pondering over it, she sat lost 
in a quiet train of thought until a slight rustling 
movement around told her that the sermon was 
ended. She knelt with the rest of the congregation, 
but she did not rise with them. When the last of 
the decorous crowd had departed, the little shrink- 
ing figure still knelt on. Many stared in wonder, 
but Euth, usually so sensitive, with such a nervous 
horror of attracting notice, was conscious at that 
moment of but one presence, and that presence so 
mysteriously felt and recognised, seemed nearer to 
her than it had ever done before, and wrestling with 
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it the cry of her heart went up — " I will not let thee 
go except thou bless me." And the blessing fell, she 
knew that it had, when, as the gas was being turned 
out, she rose and left the church. 

Without, all was as still, calm, and solemn as 
within : the deep, deep, far-off sky, with its count- 
less multitude of stars ; she never forgot that walk 
home ; she never forgot with what an unutterable 
sense of peace and trust she crossed her threshold 
that night — it was as if an angel had entered in 
along with her. 

The first question was about the little ones, who 
were all safe in bed ; her second for Miss Drugh ? 
She had gone to her room, Jane said. Buth paused 
a moment at the bed-room door, but as all was quiet 
within, she did not like to enter. She paid a last 
visit to the children, who were asleep, then went to 
her own room. This room was more associated 
with James Cameron than any other in the house. 
It was here she hail first looked into his face, and felt 
that he was good : it was here that his smile had 
first given her hope. How well she remembered all 
this. Looking back it seemed only like yesterday 
that they had bent, he and she, over the little white 
bed, tenantless so long, imtil by a strange and fatal 
coincidence, his child came and filled it. There, on 
the table, beside her mother's Bible, stood Miriam's 
flower, upon which the poor weary eyes had so 
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lovingly rested, upon which so many foolish tears 
had fallen, but which, her longing for country air 
once attained, she h&d neglected and forgotten. 
Buth knew now, she had known for some time past^ 
to whom she was indebted for that sea-side trip, the 
last she and sister Miriam were perhaps ever to- 
take together. But she had never dreamt of return* 
ing the money, or even of thanking the giver — she 
knew that he would be best repaid by silence. The- 
little flower still lived and blossomed. Miriam had 
laughed when last there at the care bestowed on it. 
She had the choicest exotics in the miniature con-- 
servatory of her miniature London house ; but Butk 
held it sacred, and laid it on the table beside their 
mother's Bible. It was at this table that, after kiss- 
ing Willie, who was fast asleep, drawing the curtains, 
softly round him, and shading the lamp so that its 
light might not fall upon his face, she went and 
knelt. The deep sense of peace and trust that had 
come to her in church was upon her still, and amid 
the holy quiet of the night, with no sound but the 
child's soft regular breathing in her ear, it grew deeper 
and deeper, until at last, worn out with recent 
emotion, she fell into, a sort of waking stupor* 
Though every sense was as acute as ever, the mind 
released for the time from its intolerable burden of 
thought, lay as it were under a spell. From time to 
time a thrill, known only to the worn-out frame, and 
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which may be compared to the mysterious touch of 
spirit fingers, ran through her. From time to time, 
too, the overwrought nerves conjured up strange 
sounds, the soft whir of wings, the breathless murmur 
of voices above and around her. How long this lasted, 
whether moments or hours, she could not have told. 
She had long since ceased to pray, to grieve, or 
even to think, when she became suddenly aware, 
but without its in any way startling her, that some 
one was ascending the stairs ; for though the steps 
were themselves inaudible, the ricketty boards 
creaked beneath every tread. In the dead of night 
every sound, however faint, is distinguishable. She 
next heard the approach of a light, very light foot- 
fall along the passage, then the handle of the door 
turned slowly and noiselessly. Kuth rose, and 
moving back a step or two, passed her hand across 
her eyes, to make sure that she was not dreaming. 
Meanwhile the door had opened, and Caroline Drugh 
stood on the threshold, barefooted, in the long white 
nightgown, her unbound hair falling around her in a 
dense cloud almost to her knees ; the pale features, 
set and rigid as those of a statue, the eyes wide 
open, fixed and slightly upturned, one hand lying 
over her bosom, her whole appearance partook of 
the unreal and supernatui^al. For a moment she 
paused, rapt and motionless. The moonlight^ 
struggling in under the scanty blind, threw its 
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silvery wake across the floor, right across from the 
table that stood in the window, at which Buth had 
knelt, to the threshold upon which Caroline paused, 
her naked feet and the hem of her white gown 
bathed in its weird and shimmering light. 

Euth, awestruck and spell-bound, like one in a 
trance, watched and waited for what was to come 
next — would she advance or retreat? Her hand 
droj)ped noiselessly from the door to her side ; then 
she advanced into the room, the white, gleaming 
feet moving swiftly and silently along the moonlight 
track, nearer and nearer, until she stood at Buth's 
side, by the table on which stood the shaded lamp, 
and Miriam's plant, and the open Bible. Here she 
stopped short ; and raising the hand she had hither- 
to held crushed over her bosom, slowly and solemnly 
above her head, let it fall with a gentle, gradual 
motion upon the sacred page before her — there for 
a moment it rested : then she turned and retraced 
her steps — still as before, along the silver shining 
track which might well have been a bridge laid down 
by angel hands for the poor erring feet to cross, on 
their way from darkness into light. 

Buth watched her pass out of the room ; but it 
was not until the stairs had ceased to creak beneath 
the retreating footsteps — until she had heard the 
door below open and close, that thought and reason 
returned, and even then but partially. In the dead 
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hours of the night, the mind is never very clear. 
She did not even feel sure that what she had seen 
was Caroline — the whole night had heen a haunted 
one. At that moment, her eye fell upon the Bible 
on whose open page Caroline's hand had rested. A 
folded paper lay there, and the light of the shaded 
lamp fell full upon it. She saw it distinctly ; she 
€aw that it was a letter, closely written and on lilac- 
tinted paper. She saw one word standing alone — 
apart from the rest, in rounded characters, clear and 
distinct — the signature — " Winifred." 

A low cry, a gasping of the breath — then a great 
horror seized upon her, and all grew dark — the 
letter, the Bible, the room faded and disappeared ; 
she seemed to stand alone in the infinity of space, 
and impenetrable darkness, vainly, trying to struggle 
back into life, and sight, and feeling. ** No, there was 
no letter — it was all a dream — a wicked, cheating 
dream, like that other one she had heard from Miss 
Drugh. Buth was still kneeling there, close beside 
her at the table, in the quiet room, within sight of 
the little white bed and the sleeping child, the 
weary body at rest whilst her second self — that part 
of her that could feel and suffer — was trying, amid 
darkness and horror, to grope its way back to reason. 
Was it returning now ? — was the horror of darkness 
passing from her ? Yes, she was herself once more. . 
She stood before the table, before her mother's Bible, 
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and the letter lay on it ; that had not passed away with 
the rest — the letter that was to vindicate his honour, 
to prove his innocence — the only thing that could 
save him. It lay there before her^ and she had but 
to put out her hand and take it!" But in the 
fevered delirium of her fancy it appeared at an im- 
measurable distance ; and the fiery mist gathering 
before her eyes seemed to be carrying it away out of 
her reach — farther and farther. With a last desperate 
effort, she stretched out the hand that terror had 
paralysed; it closed upon the letter, clutching it 
convulsively; then a deathlike faintness overcame 
her — was she going to die with that proof of his 
innocence in her hand? was she going to die! 
would not God allow her to save him ! 

She tried to pray, to collect her senses, to stand 
firm and unshaken for his sake ; but wild, ringing 
sounds were around her, fiery sparks flashed hither 
and thither, the floor, the house, the very world it- 
self seemed to give way beneath her, to roll together 
with a confused crash and tumult. Clutching the 
letter in both hands, its preservation being the one 
thought clear amid the general confusion of her 
brain, she sank to her knees, and from her knees 
to the floor, striking her forehead against it. 

The spell of over-excitement was broken. Had 

the shock been one of grief, it would have killed : 

*joy, however great, never does that, unless connected 
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with disease of the heart, which was fortunately not 
the case with Buth. 

At a very early hour — an hour that even many an 
easy-going cock would have found early, the uncom- 
fortable hour of dawn generally connected with the 
return from a ball, the watch by a sick-bed, the 
beginning of a long journey, or the reveil of shivering 
excursionists on the top of a mountain — one and all 
most uncomfortable things — Ruth, cloaked and 
bonneted, bent over Willie's bed and kissed him, but 
lightly, so as not to awake him. Then she put out 
the lamp and crept softly downstairs. 

As she passed Caroline's room, she paused, hesi- 
tated, then opened the door and entered. All was 
quiet. She advanced on tiptoe to the bed ; her 
strange lodger lay in a deep and apparently tranquil 
sleep, the dark, unfathomable eyes veiled by their 
waxen lids, the lips parted and smiling, the hands 
lightly folded over the breast, the face scarcely less 
pure and calm in its repose than that of the little 
child she had just left. Had the tortured heart 
indeed found rest at last ? 



CHAPTER IV, 



Great had been the pride and exultation of Mr. 
Eoysdon, counsel for the defence, on having so im- 
portant a case placed in his hands. Mr. Frank 
Roysdon was, what is called by kind friends and 
Noting mothers, b. rising barrister, only unfortimately 
he had never managed to rise. He said it was too 
i)ad, and so did his friends, and so did a doting 
mother, and so did (but we must not antici- 
pate) ; and knowing Mr. Eoysdon to possess a per- 
fect knowledge of the law, a keen insight into cha- 
racter, and no mean powers of oratory, we are 
4;empted to echo the general lamentation. It was 
too bad ! but its being so did not bring in briefs or 
help him forward one jot. A thing that certainly 
told against him was his conscientiousness. What 
the devil has a man to do with a conscience in a 
law court, divorce court, criminal court, or any 
other court of justice ? What does a barrister put 
on a wig for but to disguise himself, and appear 
other than what by nature he is. If only the 
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learned gentlemen of that learned profession would 
all remember, as well as some of them do, that what 
is dishonour in another calling is only shrewd- 
ness, zeal, ability in theirs ! It is said that charity 
covers a multitude of sins, shall we not say the 
same of the barrister's wig ? Let us hope so in all 
charity, and thus draw a veil over their sins and 
our own. 

But Mr. Eoysdon was, w« have said, conscien- 
tious ; moreover, though quick enough at detecting 
a fraud or a blunder, swooping down unmercifully 
upon the wretched delinquent, he was no bully, had 
never acquired the facility of making black white, 
and white black, and took no particular pleasure in 
browbeating and driving to the verge of insanity the 
unhappy witnesses under examination. Whether 
it was only this, or this and other things combined, 
that told against him, certain it is that notwith-- 
standing his firm conviction, and that of two doting 
women, that he had only to be known to be appre- 
ciated, he had for years been on the look-out for 
the preferment that never came. I wonder if a 
hundredth part of mankind get what they are on 
the look-out for ? One is on the look-out for a 
legacy, another for an heiress, a third for a 
bishopric, a fourth for a fortunate speculation, and 
they continue on the look-out until the first is bank- 
rupt, the second runs away with a penniless girl. 
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and is cut off without even the proverbial shilling, 
the third is clapped into a madhouse^ and the 
fourth commits suicide. Frank Roysdon had for 
years been on the look-out for a case, something 
neat, brisk, sensational, that would show him off to 
the best advantage, and bring him into notice. He 
was ambitious, and wished to get on for his own 
sake; he was true-hearted, and wished to get on 
for the sake of another, for the sake of the woman 
who loved him, but whom he could not marry until 
he had something to marry upon. When a merry, 
rosy-cheeked girl of seventeen, Sophy Lee had 
laughingly consented to engage herself to him, 
promising to wait quite patiently until his fortune 
was made, and begging him not to hasten matters, 
as a long engagement " was such fun ! " Had it 
verified her words, poor child ? It was long 
enough, at least ; she had waited, patiently too, as 
she had promised, until she was no longer so very 
young, until even the partial eyes of a lover could 
no longer see roses on the thin cheeks, until she 
was no longer merry or even light-hearted, for 
troubles had come upon her; she had lost her fatlier, 
a country surgeon in good practice, who had died 
suddenly, leaving little behind but the goodwill of 
his house and connection. Frank Eoysdon, acting 
on the impulse of the moment, had induced the girl 
to come with her widowed mother to London. ** It 
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would be such a comfort for them," he wrote, " after 
their long separation, to be near each other, to 
share their every hope and pain." And so, 
perhaps, in a way it was, but the very small income 
that in the country might have been made to suffice, 
was far from adequate to the greater expenses of a 
town life ; and, thus, it often went ver}'' hard with 
the widow and her daughter. Then, too, Frank 
Eoysdon, though not a selfish fellow in the main, 
did contrive, looking upon her, as he pathetically 
put it, like a part of himself, to make her feel all 
his troubles far more keenly than he did himself; 
and so, with his anxieties added . to her own, it 
became the general remark among kind friends/ 
**Poor Sophy! what a wreck she is to be sure! so 
faded and washed out ! not a vestige of good looks 
left!" 

Dr. Cameron knew all about Sophy, her 
troubles and her worth, and had often had it 
in his power to serve and befriend her. He knew 
Frank Eoysdon, too, and when asked to name the 
counsel for the defence, he named him. 

The great opportunity had then come at last! 
Our barrister exulted and triumphed in advance; 
one only thought troubled him, the case was a sen- 
sational one, but it was too easy, a victory without 
a struggle, the cause gained without a tussle for it; 
His opponent was one of the first counsels of the 
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day, he would have been glad to show off before 
him, for them to have come to a hand-to-hand en- 
counter, success would have been doubly welcome, 
if dearly bought. As it was, the affair would put 
money into his pocket, and get his name into the 
papers, which was always something; then, too, the 
after patronage of such a man as his client would 
be worth having: still he was not satisfied. It was 
all a monstrous unaccountable mistake, that the first 
examination would clear up. When, however, he 
found that instead of its clearing his client, it 
only served to criminate him further, his spirits 
rose. It would then be a case after all — summarily 
disposed of, of course — ^but still a case, recognised 
as such in the criminal courts, causing a sensation, 
bringing him into notice. When successive exami- 
nations but served to render the doctor's case more 
critical, his spirits rose yet higher, he felt proud, 
exultant, confident still. 

But this happy frame of mind was not to last ; 
though he buoyed himself up as long as possible 
with the hope of some startling disclosure, some un- 
looked for revelation, that would, at the eleventh 
hour, prove the innocence of his client, when the 
eleventh hour anived, and no disclosure was forth- 
coming, nothing, indeed, but the most damning 
evidence against him, his heart sank, and he began 
to despair ; the cause lost, the innocent denounced, 
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the law of justice outraged, his faith in his profes- 
sion and himself would be gone; it was an awful 
thing he had taken in hand ; if Dr. Cameron were 
condemned, he could never again lift up his head, 
or know a happy hour. 

It would be difiEicult to say for which of the 
three he felt the most — for his client, himself, or 
Sophy. Anyhow, he was in a. dreadful state of 
mind, and as he had to wear a mask in public, and a 
double mask in court — ^to smooth his brow and oil 
his tongue, when all the while his heart was swelling 
with rage and indignation — the feelings so perfectly 
held in check through the long hours of investi- 
gation, found a safe vent in the privacy of home, and 
were vented with reckless, indiscriminate prodigality 
on everything and everybody about him; on the 
maid-of-all-work, who cleaned his boots; on the 
laundress, who washed his shirts ; on the mutton 
chops, and the devoted mother who cooked them ; 
on the gentle girl who loved him. 

It so happened that on the particular Sunday 
spoken of in our last chapter, he had not gone to 
drink tea at Hackney, according to his weekly 
custom — ^he had not the heart to. When at a late 
hour, having sat up half the night at work, he got 
into bed, his reflections were none the less bitter, for 
the thought of a certain loving heart that had that 
day been wounded and disappointed ; of a certaia 
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busy little housewife, who had that evening made 
the tea particularly strong ; prepared with her own 
dear hands some favourite delicacy, and then all 
preparations completed, had gone and sat down at 
the window to watch and wait, wait and watch,, 
through the long weary hours, in vain. It was but 
a stupid thought to keep a man awake, but keep him 
awake it did for another couple of hours ; and when 
he did at last fall asleep, his rest was broken and 
disturbed, and just as it was growing deeper and 
quieter, when shadows and realities, after mingling^ 
and melting into pleasant confusion, were sinking 
into blessed insensibility, a shrill voice close at his- 
ear awoke him with a start. He sprang up in his 
bed, glaring furiously at the intruder, a drowsy look- 
ing damsel, who stood beside him rubbing her eyes,, 
and yawning fit to dislocate her jaw. The sudden- 
ness of the intrusion, and the being thus startled 
out of a delicious morning sleep, were things not 
calculated to sweeten the already irritated temper. 

" What the devil do you mean by waking me at 
this hour," he cried, fiercely. " Is the place on fire, 
or have thieves broken into the house ? " 

" If you please, sir, 'tain't my fault noways, if 
people comes at this hour — and it ain't so early after 
all — and there's a young person below wishes to 
speak with you, and its six o'clock just struck." 

Our barrister, fairly awake and wholly exas- , 
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perated, gave vent to an exclamation that we do not 
feel ourselves called upon to repeat ; but the maid, 
perhaps accustomed to such explosives, merely re- 
peated her words, "It's six o'clock just struck, and 
the young person says she must speak with you, sir. 
I told her as how she should call again, but she said 
it was very important, and she couldn't go till she 
had seen you, and she'd wait, sir, till you was ready, 
and not to hurry neither." 

" A young person you said — a young lady ? " 

" Yes, sir, and she's something very important to 
say about the great trial — the trial of Dr. " j 

" Cameron?'' shouted the learned counsel; and 
he sprang down from the bed with a suddenness 
and impetuosity that made Mary Jane leap back- 
wards with a faint shriek; for to be sure she 
thought the master had gone mad, and was going to 
strangle her then and there^^ 

" I'll see her at once this very moment." 
Whilst speaking, the learned gentleman had shuffled 
into his sUppers, and struggled into his dressing- 
gown, quite overlooking in the agitation of the 
moment the fact of its being inside out ; but as he 
moved to 'the door, Mary Jane's horrified look 
fixed upon his person was too suggestive to escape 
his notice. And certainly the appearance he put in 
at that moment was rather a strange one — ^the slip- 
pered feet and non-stockinged legs, but too visible 

o 2 
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bielow the short shirt, and between the flowing folds 
of the dressing gown, which, as we have seen, was 
inside out, the night-cap drawn tightly down over 
the ears, tied under the chin and behind the 
whiskers, which stood forth fierce and bristling. 
Mr, Eoysdon, the neatest and nattiest of men — at 
least before that ill-fated case had been put into his 
hands — stood convicted and abashed. " Show the 
young lady into my study," he said, in a mild, almost 
deprecating tone, retiring modestly behind the bed- 
' curtains, drawing them together under his chin, and 
only allowing the night-cap and whiskers to appear 
between them. " Light the fire, turn on the gas ; I 
shall be down in five minutes." 

Mr. Frank Eoysdon kept his word — in less than 
five minutes he stood before his early visitor, bowing, 
smiling, apologising, in a very presentable, nay 
elegant undress. 

" It is I who should apologise for so unaccountable 
an intrusion," said the young lady, slightly colour- 
ing ; " but when you have heard all, you will I hope 
forgive this very early visit." 

" You have something of importance to com- 
municate ? " 

" Yes, of great importance — at least — I think 
so." 

► " And of a private nature ? — as you have chosen 
so early an hour," 



\ 
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" I hardly know ; a few hours ago a proof, as far 
as I can judge, a clear proof of Dr. Cameron's inno- 
cence (the name was brought out with some diflBculty 
and with a heightened colour) was put into my 
hands, and I could not rest until I had placed it 
in your keeping." As she spoke she drew a paper- 
from her pocket. 

" A letter— Ha ! '' A slight lifting of the eye- 
brows accompanying the interjection ; then quietly 
and deliberately he took it from the trembling hand 
so eagerly held out, carried it to his desk, turned 
the gas up higher, rubbed and carefully adjusted his 
spectacles. Now Mr. Eoysdon could see perfectly 
well without glasses, but he always wore them on 
critical occasions. Perhaps as Moses did the veil, 
not to see through, but to hide behind. And to- 
gether with the spectacles, he put on a smile, a 
thoroughly conventional smile, that said nothing, 
and often concealed much. 

" Well ? " asked Ruth, as having watched him 
read it through with unmoved composure she next 
saw him fold it up with the greatest care and pre- 
cision. 

*' Well," he answered, turning on her the glasses: 
and the set smile. " It may mean much, or nothing. 
In the first place its authenticity must be proved. 
Will you now tell me how you came by it ? " 

Euth hesitated ; he saw the hesitation, and added. 
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with deep solemnity, " Eemember this is no matter 
of mere feeling, but a matter of life and death.'* 

" Of life and death ! *^ she echoed, involuntarily, and 
with a look that was not lost upon the barrister. 

" And being such, it is your duty to answer 
fully and without reserve any questions that may be 
put to you in behalf of the accused. 

" I will," she said, in a low earnest voice. It was 
for Miss Drugh*s sake she had hesitated, but any 
idea of reticence vanished before the thought of 
what was involved in the disclosure, nothing was 
worth anything now but the hope of saving him. 
Besides, she could perhaps answer the lawyer's 
questions without in any way compromising her 
lodger. She simply stated the fact of the letter 
having been brought to her that night by Miss 
Drugh. 

" And your belief is that she was unconscious of 
what she did, that she walked in her sleep ? '* Mr. 
Koysdon would have preferred the revelation being 
more common-place, it partook too much of the nv 
ture of a miracle or an opera : it was too dramatic, 
in short, for repetition in Court, but he could not 
alter facts. 

Buth underwent a sharp fire of cross-examina- 
tion, but contrived, whilst adhering strictly to the 
truth, to spare her friend. " Had Miss Edgestone 
no previous knowledge or suspicion of the existence 
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of such a letter ? Until that Sunday night, not the 
least. Could she form any idea of Miss Drugh's 
reason for not producing it before ? Miss Drugh 
had been the friend of the deceased, and would 
naturally shrink from making such a disclosure 
public." And so on through the whole interro- 
gatory, Mr. Boysdon saw that he had not arrived at 
the fountain-head. Miss Drugh must answer for 
herself. That she had some stronger reason for 
withholding the letter than mere respect for the 
dead he firmly believed, perhaps it was the fear of 
•compromising herself as the dead woman's confi- 
dante ; anyhow she would no doubt object to appear 
as witness, yet her evidence they must have. She 
•could not be allowed to escape them. He rang the 
bell. Mary Jane appeared. He gave her what seemed 
more like a pass-word than an order. She vanished, 
and he resumed his seat. 

" We must ask you to appear as witness. Miss 
Edgestone," he said, with gentle decision ; " your 
evidence is indispensable, 

" I shall be ready," she answered, quietly. He 
had rather expected a scene, and he smiled approv- 
ingly. He had conceived quite a respect for the 
woman, who, imlike the generality of her sex, had 
shown so much energy, doing the very best thing 
that, under the circumstances, she could have done. 
He respected her too much even to compliment her 
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upon the clearness of judgment and presence of 
mind she had displayed. He was more than satis- 
fied, but nothing of satisfaction was betrayed in 
either his face or manner. When Buth asked him 
whether the letter, if proved genuine, would suffice 
to establish the doctor's innocence, he smiled,, 
shrugged his shoulders, and answered that it was 
impossible to say. She felt disheartened and dis- 
appointed, and wished the spectacles that prevented 
her reading his countenance — ^for she was no bad 
physiognomist — anywhere but on his nose. Yet 
they had certainly helped her to speak more freely 
and unreservedly than she could have done under 
the full fire of his eye. She had risen to go, when 
there was a knock at the door, and a little man 
entered : a little man, so insignificant that it would 
never occur to you to imagine that there could be 
anything to say about him ; you might jostle him in 
the street, sit by him in the omnibus, travel with 
him for hours, even see him on your own doormat, 
and your attention being drawn to him by a third 
party, your infallible remark would be — I quite 
overlooked him. If forced into giving an opinion 
about him, you would say he looked respectable, 
yes, unquestionably respectable; his was just the 
appearance to inspire general confidence ; the sort 
of man of whom shy, unprotected damsels would 
ask their way, and beggars boldly solicit alms, not 
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fearing a rebuff. Of whom you conld not by any 
possibility feel afraid. No, not even if you met him 
alone at midnight in a dark lane, when garrotting 
happened to be the fashionable amusement of the day. 
What he was, of what profession, trade, or calling, 
you would find it equally impossible to guess, — ^nor 
would you eyen try. There are people you take 
as they are, he was one of these. As to his person, it 
was of an altogether neutral cast, even to his coun- 
tenance ; no, not his countenance^ for he had none ; 
but his face, which was featureless, harmless, ex- 
pressionless. One peculiarity about it there certainly 
was, but it too was of a neutral character. No one 
had ever seen his eyes; what he did with them, 
where he hid them, whether he drew them inward, 
or downward or upward, certain it is that no one 
ever saw them. 

This neutral, insignificant personage, was Poun* 
ceon, one of the keenest, most successful of our 
London detectives. 

At half a glance he had taken in the position of 
affairs, had dived behind the spectacles and conven* 
tional smile, and scented an important discovery. 

He bowed to the young lady as to a perfect 
stranger, but, though she could have sworn to never 
having seen him before, he knew her perfectly well, 
who she was, where she lived, &c. He had watched 
her house for days, had had a long conversation with 
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faithful Jane, had even accosted both her and Miss 
Drugh at different times; then having discovered 
nothing, notwithstanding his acuteness, had carried 
his research elsewhere. Euth, who had risen before 
his entrance, now turned to go ; but Mr. Eoysdon 
detained her by a gesture of the hand, half en- 
treaty, half command. He said a few words to Mr. 
Pounceon, in a quick, sharp undertone, then, as the 
latter disappeared, he turned once more to Buth :— 
**I am afraid you will think me very cruel and 
tyrannical, but I cannot allow you to go home just 
yet; no communication must pass between you and 
Miss Drugh until we have secured her as a witness. 
I speak solely in the interest of my client, you un- 
derstand. In an hour at furthest I hope to release 
you from durance vile. In the meantime, if you have 
any message to send to Elysium Terrace, I will see 
to its being safely delivered at once. 

Euth, though longing to get home, and with a 
sharp pang at her heart at thought of Willie's 
awaking and niissing her, submitted without a word 
of remonstrance. She wrote a line to Jane, which 
was sent off. 

" Thank you. Miss Edgestone," said the lawyer, 
cordially, dropping altogether the professional man, 
together with the set smile and spectacles. " I am 
really sorry to inconvenience you, and I am afraid 
you will henceforth echo the general cry, that it is 
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one thing to get into a lawyer's hands, and another 
to get out of them. (What a pity that Sophy 
did not happen to hear the laugh that accom- 
panied these words; Frank Eoysdon had such a 
hearty pleasant laugh, only no one had heard it 
lately). " But here is my mother." 

And sure enough Mrs. Eoysdon and breakfast 
appeared simultaneously. 

In little more than the specified hour, Euth was 
set at liberty ; when she reached Elysium Terrace 
she found that Miss Drugh had mysteriously disap- 
peared. Mr. Pounceon, watching behind the garden 
wall, had seen the street door open, and a tall figure 
appear at it. One moment it paused, then came 
swiftly down the steps and passed out at the gate. 
At the same instant a paper was thrust into Miss 
Drugh's hand, and a little insignificant man, whom 
at any other time she would not even have re- 
marked, informed her that it was a summons to 
appear in Court as witness. 

" You but anticipate my wish," she answered, 
steadily, and with a haughty drawing up of the head. 
" I have things of importance to communicate ; may 
I ask you to hail that cab, it appears to be empty." 




CHAPTER V. 



The trial that had so long and so entirely en- 
grossed public attention was drawing to a close, and 
many who were eager to get to the end and have 
done with it, prophesied that the next sitting would 
decide the matter ; and indeed there seemed little 
left to do but the summing up and the giving of the 
verdict. Others foresaw, that the accusation hang- 
ing solely upon circumstantial evidence, the counsel 
for the defence would ask the Court to defer its 
decision in the hope of finding some evidence that 
would clear the prisoner, or at least call forth a 
fresh course of investigation. 

The Court sat once more and the trial proceeded. 
Crowded as the hall always is, it was then crowded 
to suffocation ; and not only the building itself but 
also the pavement outside. The learned judge took 
his place, and the learned jury theirs, and the 
learned counsel theks. Mr. Roysdon, cased in the 
triple armour of his wig, spectacles, and smile, 
could defy all the attacks of his opponent, a red- 
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faced, choleric-looking gentleman, the terror of 
nervous witnesses, a fierce, ferocious-looking per- 
sonage, who always seemed in a rage. Yet it 
was rumoured, nay, more than rumoured, averred, 
and upon good authority, that he was terribly 
henpecked, and could be led by the nose or 
whiskers, or whatever came handy, bj^ all the 
small fry at home, more especially the two-year-old 
baby. 

The witnesses called in on the side of the prose- 
<jution were of little importance ; they had nothing 
new to disclose, and their cross-examination was 
x;onducted in , a careless, and, according to Mr. 
Bullyer, most slovenly manner, quite unlike his 
learned brother's usually close, sharp style of inter- 
rogatory. But he set it down to despondencj^ and 
despair of his cause, and felt something that was 
almost pity ; for Mr. Bullyer had no personal dislike 
to his opponent, on the contrary, he approved of 
and admired him, and had been heard to remark 
more' than once that he was a rising man, who 
would make his way yet. 

The cross-examination of the witnesses being 
over, Mr. Eoysdon informed the Court that within 
the last few hours he had become possessed of most 
important facts that gave a new colouring to the 
whole affair, and that he had proofs to lay before 
the Court, which, if they did not at once establish. 
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the innocence of his client, would at least call for 
a fresh course of inquiry. 

There was a movement of interest and excite- 
ment among all present ; those who still believed 
in the doctor's innocence had been daily waiting 
for some such disclosure ; all was eager, breathless 
suspense, which increased tenfold when Winifred's 
letter, the letter she had written against her wilU 
was produced and read. The identity of the hand- 
writing was clearly proved by a score of witnesses, 
notes, ifcc. Then, too, the scrap of paper foimd by 
the writing-table of the deceased when compared 
with the letter now under inspection) was found to 
be identical; the very words that had so puzzled 
the Court in the former were repeated in the latter, 
A previous letter had evidently been written, then 
torn up and burnt, the one piece only escaping. 

The fact of identity having been established, 
Buth Edgestone was called in. 

A young lady- witness is at all times an object of 
especial interest and curiosity; but Miss Edgestone 
had little to say, and that little was said in the 
simplest, most straightforward manner possible. 
Those present believed her to be in no way inte- 
rested in the matter, only giving her evidence as in 
duty bound and because obliged to. They little 
guessed what it cost her — how each question, re- 
ferring in any way to the prisoner was almost mor 
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than she could bear — made her turn sick and 
faint; with what a terrible effort she got out the 
words that sounded so cold and deliberate. Mr. 
Bullyer tried to brow-beat and put her out of coun- 
tenance, tried to puzzle and scare her, but failed. 
Every question was answered unhesitatingly and 
unfalteringly. Mr. Eoysdon watched her out with 
admiring approbation, and this was the only admi- 
ration she excited. A little, plain, insignificant 
schoolmistress, who answered yes, and no, to every 
question put to her, was hardly worth a second look 
or thought. 

But if disappointed in the one witness, the next 
called in, created quite a sensation. There are 
people who seem born to command attention. Caro- 
line Drugh was one of these ; yet no one, perhaps, 
shunned it more than she did, or was more utterly 
unconscious of it. As she now entered, tall and 
erect, with her black sweeping skirts and long, 
almost nun-like veil, thrown back over her bonnet, 
with her pale striking features more like those of 
some old Egyptian sphinx than of an ordinary 
human face, features so set and colourless that they 
might have belonged to the dead, had it not been 
for the living wonder of the dark eyes. Few, per- 
haps, of those present would have said that they 
admired her, but their gaze once attracted remained 
riveted upon her throughout the inquiry. Of this 
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she seemed, as she really was, quite unconscious; 
there were for her but two in the wide world at that 
moment, he and she ! A seat had been placed for 
her, but she remained standing, her back turned to 
the spot where he sat. It was strange that at that 
moment, when hundreds of eager curious eyes were 
fixed upon her — when she who so shrank from pub- 
licity stood before a crowded court to answer for 
her actions upon oath, her thoughts should have 
flown back to the last time they had met: what It 
lifetime of shame, sorrow, and crime lay between 
that time and this! When first addressed she 
slightly started, but, recovering at once her self- 
possession, she answered in a clear steady voice 
that could be heard throughout the hall. Once only 
she broke down, it was when she heard for the first 
time the word prisoner applied to the accused, then 
her voice faltered just a little ; but, as if ashamed of 
the momentary weakness, she repeated her words in 
a firm, sharp tone, raising her eyes at the same time 
to Mr. BuUyer's face, where she kept them unflinch- 
ingly throughout the examination. This lasted 
some time. The first questions as to how she came 
by the letter, and why she had kept it instead of 
forwarding it to the person for whom it was in- 
tended, she answered easily enough : so far she had 
nothing to hide. 

" And to whom was the letter addressed? " 
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This she declined to answer : she did not 
see what it had to do with the inquiry ; the letter 
itself was of importance, £o whom written, of 
none. 

'' And what had induced her to open and read the 
letter ? " 

There was a slight drawing up of the tall figure, a 
slight swelling of the nostril, but no hesitation in 
the answer. ** A suspicion of the truth. The de- 
ceased had often before expressed the same views as 
those contained in the letter. She could prove this 
by various passages in her correspondence.*' (Here 
several letters were produced and read, all proving 
an utter contempt of life and its solemn responsi- 
bilities.) 

" And why had she not at once placed the letter 
in the hands of Dr. Cameron's counsel^ instead of 
allowing things to proceed thus far ? " 

The eyes of the witness were still fixed steadily 
and unshrinkingly upon Mr. Bullyer's face, as she 
answered, that " she thought the lettejr itself the best 
answer as to why its publication should have been 
withheld as long as possible. She could give no 
better.'' 

Mr. BuUyer. — "You were at one time on terms of 
intimacy with the deceased, which intimacy seems 
to have been suddenly broken off; yet a corre- 
spondence continued." 

VOL. iir. 
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The witness changed her tone to one half-mock- 
ing. "The learned gentleman," she said, "must 
have had little experience of ladies and their 
friendships if the breaking off of an intimacy was 
a matter of surprise to him. (A laugh.) But her 
relations with Mrs. Cameron had undergone no 
such dire change. A severe illness had kept 
them asunder, but their correspondence had con- 
tinued." 

These were but a few of the questions put to 
Caroline Drugh that day. Others followed, all of a 
painfiil, and too many of them of a private, nature, 
touching nearly upon the hidden mysteries of her 
Ufe, tearing open wounds of whose existence none 
knew but herself; but she answered all with the 
same undaunted look and tone, not unfrequently by 
her apt sarcastic answers raising a laugh, which made 
Mr. Bullyer look redder and more choleric than ever» 
When at the close of the examination, she was asked 
upon what terms the prisoner and the deceased had 
lived, an indignant flush overspread the pale features, 
but died out even before she answered, that, " as 
the unhappy woman had in her letter done full 
justice to Dr. Cameron's unwearied generosity and 
indulgence, she did not see that any further testi* 
raony was necessary ; but,^' here she paused, then 
added, in a clearer, more ringing voice than that in 
which she had hitherto spoken, " all I can do is to 
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echo her words, — I never saw Dr. Cameron give 
his wife a harsh look or heard him give her a harsh 
word. Had he been less generous, less unsuspicious, 
he would not have stood here now to plead against a 
false accusation ; he was the best husband, as he is 
the best man, I ever knew." 

At these words, spoken with the simple earnest- 
ness of a deep conviction, and made doubly effective 
by the unconscious melting of the rich, sweet voice, 
a murmur ran through the hitherto rapt and silent 
court. 

" And feeling this, and knowing of what im- 
portance the proof you held in your hand was to 
the accused, it was your duty to have produced it 
at once.'^ 

Mr. BuUyer spoke all the more harshly and looked 
all the more savage for the d — d lump he felt rising 
in his throat. 

" You are right," she answered, the proud, self- 
confident tone changing to one softer and more 
humble. " I was wrong throughout. Thank God, 
I saw it before it was too late ! " 

Whilst speaking, her eyes had slowly sunk to the 

ground ; but now she raised them, and turned them 

full upon the spot she had hitherto almost shudder- 

ingly avoided — ^the spot where the prisoner sat. She 

could now meet him for the first time face to face 

without shame and without disguise ; she had no- 

s 2 
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thing to hide, and therefore nothing to fear; she 
could brave his look, however stem ; the old debt 
was cancelled ; she had owned her sin and his good- 
ness ; guilty, miserable wretch though she was, she 
could look him in the face at last. Whatever he 
might think of her, however he might judge her, he 

at least knew all — all but . No — in that she 

had not wronged him but herself; that was sorrow 
only, and not sin. So she turned on him the eyes 
from which the old evil light had passed, giving 
place to something holier and better. It did not 
occur to her that the gaping crowd might notice that 
look; there were but two in the wide world for her 
at that moment — he and she, and above, but still 
near them, the God who had led her there before it 
was too late. 

Dr. Cameron was acquitted. As many witnesses 
now appeared for as had before appeared against him ; 
proof is stronger than surmise; every suspicious 
circumstance was cleared up ; people wondered how 
they could have been so dull, so blind, as not to see 
it from the first. Not a doubt of the prisoner's 
innocence was left on the mind of any. After the 
summing up, which was preceded by the speech of 
the learned counsel on either side — ^that of Mr. 
Bullyer being short and dry (for what had he to say, 
except that he had nothing to say ?) and that of Mr. 
Eoysdon, which, though impromptu, was as fine a 
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piece of oratory as was ever heard in court — full of 
power, truth, and feeling, and long afterwards 
remembered and talked of — ^the jury retired, but 
soon returned and unanimously, without one 
dissentient voice, returned their verdict — " Not 
guilty," which was received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. 

Never, perhaps, did the great hall, already the 
scene of so many solemn heart-rending tragedies, 
ring with such a cry as broke involuntarily from the 
lips of all present — a cry, a broken exclamation, a 
prolonged and exultant shout, echoed and re-echoed 
by young and old, rich and poor, man, woman, and 
child — sent forth by the crowd within, caught up by 
the crowd without. 

One only amid that vast assembly stood cold, 
rigid, unmoved. There is something irrepressibly 
affecting in the triumphant shout, the thundering 
acclamation of the multitude ; but it did not affect 
that one stern, grey-haired man. Cold and hard 
from under the heavy brows the keen eyes travelled 
slowly over the assembly. The judge expressed, 
not without emotion, his entire concurrence in the 
verdict of the jury, adding, with deep and thrilling 
solemnity, how awful was the responsibility of those 
into whose hands was intrusted the administration 
of justice, and from what a fatal mistake they had, 
by the direct interposition of Providence, been de- 
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livered. When, in conclusion, he addressed the 
prisoner (a prisoner now no longer), his voice alto- 
gether broke down, and he did not even try to hide 
how deeply he was affected. 

Dr. Cameron was a free man. He was told that 
he left the Court with unsullied honour and reputa- 
tion ; the highest panegyric was accorded him ; his 
public services were recalled; the deepest regret 
expressed for the wrong which had been done him. 
In conclusion, the learned judge, in a voice that 
trembled and faltered with real feeling, thanked 
God for the discovery that restored to the world 
and the noble profession to which he had so 
long been an honour and a glory, such a man 
as Dr. Cameron, and had saved the Court from 
so fatal a mistake. And the deafening shout of 
the crowd within and without echoed the thanks- 
giving; and the strong hand closed and clenched 
itself like that of a man in physical pain, and 
an expression passed into the hard, rugged face 
such as had never been seen on it before. It was 
not joy, or triumph, or shame, or anger — ordinary 
faces can express all this ; but it was a look such 
as could only darken over a face like his, and in 
such a moment. When asked if there was any- 
thing he wished to say, he answered by a brief, 
stern " No." 

As he left the Court, friends came crowding round 
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him, eager, congratulatory, exultant ; his hand was 
grasped at every step, and those who could not 
get at his hand, were content only to be allowed to 
touch some part of him, his shoulder, his coat- 
sleeve, the hem of his garment ; it was the ovation 
of the crowd to the Messiah acted over again, the 
** Hosanna in the highest ! " preceding the " Crucify 
him ! " only here it succeeded it. Anything for 
excitement; the condemnation or the triumphal 
shout, the feeling of the crowd is the same, that of 
the one alone is different. Good Mrs. Leigh came 
forward, her eyelids red and swollen with crying, 
and clung to him overpowered by emotions that, 
perhaps, for the first time in her life robbed her of 
the relief of words. His only response to the 
trembling pressure of her hand, and her mute 
appeaUng looks, was a heavier gathering together 
of the sinister brows, and a slight withdrawal of the 
hand she held, and to all other greetings, however 
enthusiastic, his answer was equally harsh and 
repellent. He made his way through the almost 
frantically excited crowd straight to the door. Some 
one proposed that he should wait till the mob with- 
out had dispersed, it would be unpleasant to have 
to face it; he smiled, anything but a pleasant 
smile. Was it harder to face the crowd as a free 
man than as a prisoner? Before he reached the 
door, a melancholy -looking personage stepped up to 
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him, it was Matthews, " If you please, sir, your 
carriage is in the street, at the corner." 

The Doctor nodded and passed out. As the 
ruder mob closed around him as the politer mob had 
done, some one made a rush through it, and sank 
at the Doctor's feet, wildly embracing them, with 
broken words, sobs, and tears. It was a woman,, 
the widowed mother of the yorihg man Dr. 
Cameron had cured, and sent with a glad heart 
and full pockets to regain health and hope abroad. 
It was some years since this, health and hope had 
led to success, the artist had wanted neither Doctor 
nor friend since that time, but the widowed mother 
remembered, and was grateful; and in that first 
moment of overwhelming emotion at seeing him 
again a free man — ^whom she had given up for lost 
— she forgot all but his deliverance, and sank at 
his feet without reflection, as without shame. 

As Dr. Cameron looked down upon the prostrate 
form, too much taken by surprise to attempt even 
to raise her, a spasm as of pain passed over his- 
face, a shuddering quiver relaxed the pale set lips,. 
a troubled look came into the grey eyes. When 
afterwards, having risen to her feet, she shrank 
away and disappeared among the crowd, the Doctor,, 
without giving her another look, without having 
uttered a word, continued to make his way to the 
carriage, entered it, and drove off. 
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He had given no orders as to where he should 
be driven, he sat like one stunned whilst whirling 
rapidly past the familiar streets. Like one stunned 
he descended from the carriage when it stopped 
at last, and mounted the steps he saw before 
him. Matthews showing something like agility 
for the first time in his life, preceded his master, 
who walked slowly as if very weary, and rang the 
bell. It was opened by Grace Ingles. 

" Grace ! " cried the Doctor, staring blankly in 
the old woman's face. 

" Yes, Master James." 

Then the Doctor, awakening suddenly, as if from 
a trance, and, looking about him, saw that he was 
in his old home — the only place, indeed, he had 
ever called home — the dull, old house in Eussell 
Squai'e. 

" It was to be let. Master James," explained the 
old Scotchwoman, grimly; " and there's not another 
house in London could suit you as well, or me 
either;" and she led the way upstairs, the Doctor 
following her mechanically, until he found himself 
in his own room. There all was just as he had for 
years been accustomed to see it ; not a book, not 
the smallest trifle out of its place. A bright fire 
blazed on the hearth (always a welcome sight to 
the Scotchman)^ and by the hearth stood the great 
old-fashioned leathern-chair, in which he had for 
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years sat and solved the problems of human suffer- 
ing and disease^ and by the chair stood the little 
table, warped and ink-stained, covered with books 
and papers. 

James Cameron looked round like one in a 
dream ; but was this or the scene he had just 
quitted, the dream ? 

The old servant's eyes were fixed anxiously upon 
her master's face; the step she had taken was a 
bold one, the return to the old place and the old 
ways must affect him, whether beneficially or not, 
remained to be proved. She had throughout the 
house restored everything to the exact appearance 
it had worn before ill-fated Winifred had darkened 
its doors, not the smallest memento of her was left. 
The drawing-room had returned to its stiff, prim 
air of discomfort, all the pretty, graceful knick- 
knacks, the soft draperies, the luxurious couches, 
were gone, and were replaced by the heavy velvet 
curtains, and still heavier furniture, of his bachelor 
days. Over the chimney-piece hung, as the only 
ornament of the room, the life-size portraits of 
James Cameron and his sister, taken just before 
his mother's death, he, as a big, awkward-looking 
boy in a Highland kilt, and baby Lucy, in a wee 
white frock and plaid ribbons. This Mrs. Cameron 
had at once displaced on her arrival, as an eye-sore ; 
but it had now been restored to its elevated position 
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by the joint efforts of Grace Ingles and Matthews, 
the former declaring that no other hands but theirs 
should touch it, and it being the first thing that 
caught the eye on entering the room, it gave to it 
at once a look of home. 

Grace had acted solely upon the knowledge of 
his character, gained by years of faithful service, 
and, watching his face now, she saw that she had 
acted for the best. As he sank into the chair, the 
strong right hand which, strange to say, was still 
clenched, opened slowly, and as if with reluctance, 
and he held it out to Grace, " You stay with me, 
Grace?" At the sudden question, the wrinkled, 
weather-beaten face, scarcely less rugged than that 
of the master,^ became convulsed with feeling, and 
in consequence only looked grimmer and more 
repellent than ever. She would have given worlds 
to throw her old withered arms about the grey- 
baired man, and draw him to her bosom as she 
had done in the old lang syne, when he was 
but a wee bit bairnie, and she a bonnie Highland 
lassie, and with this longing throbbing at her 
heart, she looked as sour as any green gooseberry. 
** What was it you said. Master James ? " she 
asked, with snappish indignation. 

" You stay with me, Grace" (this time without the 
note of interrogation, and with a sigh of relief) "thank 
you ! " And the hands which had not met for so 
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long, clasped each other once more ; and both felt 
that, come what might, the only parting ever again 
possible for either was the one great parting ap- 
pointed unto all. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Dr. Cameron's acquittal gave people quite as 
much to talk about as his trial, even more, perhaps ; 
for in the one they had only the might be and would 
be to discuss, whereas in the other there was the 
should be and even the miLst be, which are part^ oi 
the verb people are never tired of conjugating. They 
dearly love to make out to their own perfect satisfac- 
tion what should be. In Dr. Cameron's case, there 
were a hundred things that should be, and one that 
all unanimously decided must be. He must leave 
England ; some said for ever, some for a couple of 
years, the least exacting, for a prolonged hoUday 
that would give people time to forget : but leave it 
he must, and at once. Judge, then, of the general 
indignation and mortification when, the very day 
after his acquittal, the Doctor's carriage was seen 
rolling quietly along the London streets, the Doctor 
himself sitting therein, grave, calm, and respectable 
as ever, looking as much his old self as if there were 
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no such things as criminal courts and arrests for 
murder, or pubUc disgrace, or public anything else. 

When, in the evening, two old friends, with more 
zeal than discretion, came to see him, talk the matter 
over, and offer their congratulations, he bore it all 
with the most unflinching fortitude ; only when, on 
taking their leave, they again reiterated their ex- 
pressions of regret, regard, sympathy, and com- 
miseration, he gave them something of a shock, by 
striking his hand suddenly and violently on the 
table, and remarking, in a voice all the more start- 
ling from its unnatural calm, that " all that would 
best be proved by silence on the subject." Had his 
face* been less perfectly calm and unmoved, they 
might have thought he was angry ; as it was, they 
breathed more freely when fairly out of the room 
and his presence. 

For more than a week, things went on thus ; day 
after day, the familiar carriage and the Doctor's 
familiar face inside were seen here, there, and every- 
where. He visited his patients, and the hospitals 
more especially under his care ; he attended in the 
consulting-room — ^in short, he did as he had done for 
the last twenty years, and in just the same way. No 
one ever noticed the least change in him, except 
Grace; for during the day, when at his work, he 
was only the doctor; but when alone, in the 
silence and solitude of his own room, he was the 
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man. Evening after evening, when she went up to 
look after him, take him his tea, or say good-night, 
she would find him sitting in precisely the same 
attitude — one hand supporting his head, the other 
thrown over the arm of his chair. When she ad- 
dressed him, he did not answer, or only with an 
effort ; and his face, when he turned it towards her, 
had in it something strange and unfamiliar. His 
eyes too — ^those remarkable eyes, from which shone 
forth the man's whole soul and intellect —had at 
such times a look dull and vacant, that was not 
thought (for thought is an active, living power), but 
rather the look of one who could not and would not 
think. It was as if both mind and body, freed from 
the stem restraint imposed upon them during the 
day, gave way suddenly and entirely. Bent and 
motionless, with trembling hands and soulless 
gaze, who would have recognised in that lifeless 
form the man who was both envied and hated for his 
power? But no one was allowed to see him thus 
but Grace, who, as she came in and out, hushed 
her tread, moving softly, as if in presence of the 
dead ; and it was touching to see how the old 
woman avoided looking at him, unwilling that even 
her faithful eyes should bear witness to his weak- 
ness. 

For a week she bore it in silence ; but one evening, 
finding him sitting as usual, his head supported on 
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his open palm, looking so lonely in the old place — 
in the very chair in which she had for years been 
accustomed to see him — not a vestige left of the 
brighter hours of companionship that had once been 
his, without even his old dog to lie at his feet — she 
could hold out no longer. She went up to him and 
laid her hand on his shoulder. Surely, never before 
had she permitted herself such an act of familiarity ; 
but for the moment he had ceased to be for her the 
master, and was only the foster-child. "Master 
James," she said, trying to speak calmly, but her 
voice faltered, "this mustn't go on; it mu8trCt; it's 
not right that it should." He looked up in surprise ; 
but she went on: she would have her say. "If 
you're ill, Master James, give in and lie by a bit ; 
its na good for you to kick against the pricks ; better 
give way for a little of your ain will than be forced to 
give way altogether. Ye ken muckle well that the 
strongest mind will na bear all that's laid upon it ; 
and it had best give way in time." James Cameron's 
eyes were fixed upon the old woman's face. She 
saw that he had caught her meaning, and she left the 
room with a lighter heart. 

No sooner was she gone tban the Doctor rose — not 
without an effort, for a dull heavy pain in his head 
made him raise his hand to it ; his ideas were un- 
certain and confused, and he was conscious of their 
being so. He tried to clear them, but only partially 
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succeeded ; he was like one slowly recovering from 
the effects of a strong opiate. He walked three 
times up and down the room, then stopped before 
a glass, and looked at himself long and fixedly. 
Then he laughed in bitter mockery of what he saw 
there. Was it possible the mental torture the iron 
frame had borne without flinching, and of which he 
had himself been scarcely conscious, had, after all, 
left such awful proofs of its power behind? No 
wonder that it had made him what he was. " Am I 
mad or only ill?'' he said at last, speaking half 
aloud. ''If that haggard face belonged to anyone 
but myself, it would long since have been hidden 
away from every eye but that of the doctor and the 
nurse. * Give way,' she said, * lie by.' And has it 
come to this ? having borne so much, cannot the 
weak flesh bear on a little longer ? I will try ; if I 
fall, it shall be by a sudden blow, stricken down 
where I stand by the hand of God Himself; but it 
shall not be inch by inch, little by little. They 
could not kill, they shall not weaken. My fate was 
in their hands once, it is in my own now ; I had to 
fight against hundreds then, I have only now to 
fight against one, and that one myself. She was 
right ; it could not go on so : it was cowardly to 
give in, and shrink from the inevitable. I will face 
it, and battle with it, and conquer it. Grace was 
right." 

VOL. III. I 
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And so the restraint laid upon both mind and 
body by James Cameron's strong will was never 
again withdrawn. He never again relaxed the stern 
discipline he had imposed upon himself that night ; 
he was at home what he was abroad ; he scarcely 
allowed himself a moment's rest; he worked harder 
than he had ever before done, and that in the midst 
of bodily weakness, intermittent fever, and constant, 
often acute physical pain. How long the struggle 
lasted God only knows ; but it was over at last, and 
left him stronger and greater than he was before. 
Even the frame, momentarily weakened, seemed to 
have acquired new strength and vigour from the 
desperate wrestling 'with itself. The storm — ^the 
fiercest that a life could encounter — had blown over, 
and left him to all outward appearances unscathed. 

About that time it was that he received a letter 
from an old and valued friend, urging his removal to 
America, where he had himself, after many troubles, 
found a home. Dr. Furgeson was a physician of note, 
living in one of the great cities of the New World ; but, 
owing to ill-health, he wished to retire ; and proposed 
Dr. Cameron's replacing him, offering him the good- 
will of his house and practice, holding out at the 
same time such inducements as would be most likely 
to tempt such a man as James Cameron. In conclu- 
sion, he said, — *' I do not expect you to accept my 
offer at once, but I do expect that we shall see you 
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amongst us some day. I know that so long as your 
country needs you. you will leave it for no other; 
but the public is too often its own worst enemy, and 
recklessly throws from it its last chance of salvation, 
through some absurd prejudice. If your country- 
men act as others have through all ages, and refuse 
to let you serve them, remember that a new country, 
a new home, a career of honour and usefulness 
among those who already know you, through your 
writings, await you here; and the country whose 
sufferings you help to reUeve wiU soon become dear 
to you as your own.** 

Over this letter the Doctor pondered long and 
deeply ; it gave him much food for anxious thought. 
That the sudden blow that had struck him down in 
the midst of so high and brilliant a career could in 
any way affect his relations with the public, was an 
idea both new and startling. He had always held 
so aloof, separating his interests so entirely from 
theirs, that it had never occurred to him that the 
one could influence the other. But what if, as 
his friend said, they should refuse to let him serve 
them ? He smiled a proud, confident smile. Where- 
ever there was suffering to relieve, there was work 
foi^ him to do : he was not afraid of beginning life 
again. " You are right," he wrote; " so long as my 
country needs me, I shall leave it for no other." He 

resolved, anyhow, to remain two years more in Eng- 

I 9 
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land, and then, if he saw the realisation of his old 
friend's fears, to leave it for ever. Meanwhile, people 
had found something new to talk about, and left the 
Doctor and his trial alone ; but a thing no longer 
discussed is not always forgotten ; and the public 
found it quite impossible to forget that he had been 
tried for his life. He had been acquitted, it is 
true, but the public confidence was shaken. There 
is no reasoning against a prejudice, and people pre- 
ferred having to do with some thoroughly respectable 
practitioner, about whom such shocking things had 
not been said. Better be on the safe side ; there was 
no saying what might happen. To be sure, it did not 
exactly follow that, because he had been tried for the 
murder of his wife, he should murder his patients ; 
but, as we have before said, there is no reasoning 
«gainst a prejudice. In the medical world, he was 
as great an authority as ever ; his advice was asked, 
his judgment deferred to ; he was still one of the 
greatest men of the day ; his reputation had in no 
way suffered, but his practice had. 

One evening, not long after the receipt of Dr. 
Furgeson's letter, having gone to see a poor woman 
whose child was suffering from a painful disease, he 
strongly advised its being sent to a hospital whose 
founder and patron he was. But, to his surprise, the 
mother caught the child to her breast, declaring, with 
passionate vehemence, that she would rather see it 
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die in her arms than send it thercy to be poisoned by 
the wicked wretch who had murdered his wife, and 
would have been hung, as he deserved, if he hadn't 
been a fine gentleman with friends and money to 
save him. Then, terrified at something she saw in 
the face of the man who had come to her like a 
pitying angel in her hour of need — ^for the look 
that had come into James Cameron's face on first 
hearing that he was a free man, that he left the 
Court with unsullied honour and reputation, had 
come into it once more — by a sudden impulse she 
held out the child to him, imploring him to save it. 
He did not answer her at once, not until the dark 
look had quite passed away ; then he said, as if in 
answer to his own thoughts as well as hers, " I am. 
very sorry ; I will do my best." 

That evening, when Grace found the Doctor not 
hard at work as usual, but sitting for the first time 
for many a day, lost in deep and apparently painful 
thought, her mind misgave her. Was he fretting 
again ? was he relapsing into his odd ways ? She 
went back to the kitchen with a heavy heart. But 
her fears were unfounded ; returning to the study 
in an hour, she found him busy among his papers 
quite himself again. 

After that he visited the poor under an assumed 
name. His own, which had once been all powerful, 
the very sound of which had brought hope and com- 
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fort, could only now injure the cause of charity — so 
he assumed another. The poor wretches who needed 
his help, must not be allowed t5 suffer for their 
ignorance. 

When Grace saw how almost insensibly her 
master had drifted back into his old ways and habits, 
how well he was in health, how engrossed in his 
work, she hoped and almost believed that the 
troubles that had so long darkened his life were 
forgotten. One thing only troubled her, he had 
never asked for his child, and she had never ven- 
tured to mention him in the father's presence. She 
and Euth, now a prime favourite with the old 
woman, had many an anxious consultation on the 
subject, and it was at last agreed that Willie should 
be introduced without warning into the Doctor's 
study. So one day, dressed in his little mourning 
frock, and holding by Grace's hand, Willie was 
taken up into the room where James Cameron sat 
writing. 

" Miss Edgestone has sent the child to see you, 
Master James,'* was the old woman's brief explana- 
tion, and she quitted the room, leaving father and 
son alone together. Returning in half an hour to 
see how matters progressed, she found the Doctor . 
quietly writing, and Willie kneeling on a chair 
beside him scrawling over a large sheet of foolscap 
paper. When she said she had come to fetch Master 
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Willie, the Doctor looked up and said gently, "Go 
with Grace, Willie," and the child scrambled down 
from the chair and obeyed without a word. It is 
strange that neither of the women questioned him 
upon that first meeting ; there was to their simple 
minds something bbth touching and sacred in the 
young child's standing thus for the first time between 
the living and the dead, the past and the present. 

After that, regularly once a week, Willie was taken 
up to the study and left there with the Doctor for an 
hour — not at the father's request indeed, he never 
asked after or for him. To know him with Buth 
Edgestone was to know him happy and well cared < 
for, and this satisfied I4m. Buth herself, Jam^s 
Cameron never saw ; he had not seen her since that 
last day in court. Whenever Grace happened to men- 
tion her, he would answer in the grave absent tone 
that was now more than ever habitual to him, for 
living so entirely alone, he seemed to have Isot all 
interest in what was going on around him. 

** I hope youVe no objection. Master James," said 
Grace one day, " but now and then on the days that 
Master Willie comes. Miss Buth " (the old woman 
had a way of always calling people by their Christian 
name) "is kind enough to come too and spend the 
evening with me — it's bettei* so. Master James, the 
child's so fond of her, it quite frets to be away, even 
for a few hours, but if you have any objection— — " 
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" Objection ! oh no, why should I ? ' 

" Thank you, Master James, it's a great comfort 
to me. I could almost think sometimes that I've 
my own Miss Lucy back again. Did you never 
happen to see how like Miss Buth is to her. Master 
James ? " 

The old woman's voice had softened, as it always 
did when speaking of the little dead sister. The 
Doctor's answer sounded hard and cold. " I never 
see likenesses.'' 

Grace hesitated a little, but there was something 
she had resolved to say. " You wouldn't wish to see 
Miss Buth one day when she's here ? " 

" Why should I trouble Miss Edgestone ? " 

" I thought maybe you'd have something to say 
about the child.'' 

" What could I have to say ? She does more than 
her duty by him. I am quite satisfied." 

So passed on more than a year, and still James 
Cameron and Buth Edgestone had not met. 

Meanwhile there had been great changes at 
Number 3, Elysium Terrace. Buth and Willie had 
it now all to themselves. The two little girls had 
been suddenly removed — why, it was not difficult 
to guess. The schoolmistress's connection with 
the famous, or more properly speaking, infamous 
trial of her old friend, Dr. Cameron, her acceptance 
of his child, and appearance in public as witness,. 
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had been too great a shock to the parental feelings. 
The children had been removed. Miss Drugh also 
was gone ; the day after the Doctor's acquittal she 
had left London and England. '^ Only for one 
year," she had said to Ruth at parting. " At the 
end of that time I shall be back. You will keep the 
rooms for me." 

Caroline gone, and after her the children^ Buth 
had felt rather lonely; the house seemed so strangely 
empty and silent, and so large, too, — too large for 
herself only and little Willie. 

As long as she had her other pupils, Grace came 
every week to fetch Willie ; but Ruth left alone, she 
pleaded her old age, and many infirmities, to get the 
young girl to the house. So Ruth took the child to 
Russell Square, and when there, she was induced to 
stay tea, and this soon became a settled thing, both 
the young and old woman looking forward to this 
one quiet evening, more than to any other in the 
week. 

Why Ruth felt so happy sitting in a dull parlour, 
with a dull old woman, who divided the time be- 
tween homilies and long stories of the auld country, 
and the loch and braes, and the auld house where 
Master James and Miss Lucy were born, — she 
would have found it diflScult to explain. She tried, 
to, by saying that Grace was so good, and the room 
always looked so cosy and home-like ; but the ex- 
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planation was not quite satisfactory, even to her- 
self. 

It would sometimes happen that Grace was inter- 
rupted in the midst of her reminiscences hy a knock 
at the street door ; then she would break ofif abruptly 
and looking up from her work — ^for to set the tongue 
going and not the fingers, would have been for 
Grace a mortal sin, and a direct temptation from the 
devil — she would repeat the usual formula — "It's 
the master/' — and rising softly she would go out, 
leaving Buth, her eyes bent down upon the coarse 
work, with which her old friend liberally supplied 
her. 

It would sometimes so chance that Buth was at 
the window when the Doctor's carriage drove up, and 
she would but have had to bend forward a little to 
see him as he came up the steps. She did long very 
much to see him sometimes, but she was over sen- 
sitive on certain points. He did not wish to see 
her ; might it not perhaps vex him if he were to 
know that she was looking at him ? That he would 
not know it, as she always sat far back behind the 
shadow of the heavy curtains, made no diff'erence ; 
she would not steal the look that was denied her. 
During all that year Buth, visiting constantly at 
James Cameron's house, had never once seen 
him. 

When Grace returned to say that Master Willie 
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was to go up, Buth called the child to her side 
and kissed him. Why she always kissed him 
before sending him up to his father was another 
thing she could not have explained — ^perhaps it was 
that she only fully realised at such times that he 
was motherless — ^perhaps a womanly instinct made 
her give the young child what she knew the stern 
father would not give. There are certain actions 
that are things of impulse, not of reasoning; the 
kiss with which Ruth sent Willie up to his father 
was one of these. 

One day, when walking up the little Hammer- 
smith garden, on their return from the weekly visit 
to Eussell Square, Willie drew the attention of Buth 
to a light in the drawing-room window. " A light," 
she said, startled out of the brown study into which 
she had fallen, then, with a quick flush of pleasure, 
she added, " Caroline has returned." 

Yes, she had returned. " You see I have kept 
my promise," she said, in answer to Ruth's delighted 
greeting. ** You expected me ? " 

" I was sure you would come. Look, all is just 
as you left it; I would have nothing changed. 
When she returns, I thought, she shall feel that she 
has come home." 

The great, wistful eyes — only wistful now, wild 
and passionate no longer, travelled slowly round the 
room. Yes, all was as she had left it ; nothing was 
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changed. "I wish it were really coming home,'* 
she saidy in a sad, dreamy tone. '^ I wish it were/' 

Buth did not understand her words, and did not 
like to ask her. 

When tea was brought in, and the two friends sat 
down together — ^for they were friends, and" had 
always been so, though neither, perhaps, had fully 
realised it until now — Caroline noticed a third cup 
and plate. Buth caught her fixed, intent look, and 
hurriedly explained, " It is for Willie — ^little Wilhe 
Cameron — he is still with me." 

" Ah ! " 

" He is my only charge now ; the other children 
are gone. You won't mind his joining us, will you ? '' 

Buth remembered Miss Drugh's dislike — ahnost 
horror — of the child, and constant avoidance of him ; 
she was therefore much surprised when she answered, 
with an earnestness tl\at made her words something 
more than a mere form, " I shall be very glad to see 
him." And when Buth called him in, she drew him 
to her side, and lifting his face to hers, scanned it 
long and closely. Buth's surprise increased when 
she asked that his little chair might be placed by 
her, and whenever her eyes turned on him, she 
would seem to forget what she was saying, and grow 
suddenly silent and abstracted. Once, when the 
small, chubby hand rested on the table, she lifted 
it gently into hers, and kissed it almost reverently. 
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Euth looked on, quiet and happy. Caroline 
would love the little child dearly as she did herself 
and they would all be happier than they had ever 
been before. 

It is seldom that two persons meet after a year's, 
or even some months', separation without finding a 
change^ not because such a change actually exists, 
but because memory is at times a faithless pottrait- 
painter. Buth, looking at Caroline Drugh, fancied 
to see a very decided change. Was it really in the 
beautiful dark face before her, or only in her own 
imagination ? She seemed less like her old strange 
self, and more like other people, — quieter, gentler, 
more subdued. Euth felt sure that they would 
understand each other better now. Willie gone to 
bed, they two sat on till a late hour, talking more 
freely and confidentially than they had ever done 
before. Both owned to themselves and each other 
how pleasant it was to be together once more, and 
with Euth the pleasure was altogether unmixed. 
Caroline had returned. She was glad to be back; 
she had said so. And now that she was so good to 
little Willie, and that the cloud of reserve that had 
overshadowed their intercourse was removed, they 
would all live happily together. Euth did not, as a 
rule, allow herself the indulgence of feeling, but the 
few affections she had were deep and ardent. With 
the exception of Miriam, Caroline Drugh was the 
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only friend she had ever had, — the only one with 
whom she had ever intimately associated, and she 
looked up to her with a wondering admiration that, 
owing perhaps to the light veil of mystery that had 
from the first enshrouded her, amounted at times to 
awe. Not that she was what would be called a 
lovable person. People seldom like what they do 
not understand, and no one unacquainted with the 
story of her life could understand her. But Buth 
had the happy art of taking everything and every- 
body as she found them, and making the best of 
them. Moreover, she could respect feelings that 
were beyond her comprehension. Even now, glad 
as she would have been to hear something of Caro. 
line's doings during the past year, seeing how she 
still shrank with evident pain from all allusion to 
herself, she forbore to question her. Upon the 
subject of home politics, having nothing to conceal, 
she entered fully, not from any wish to. speak about 
herself or her concerns, but because she saw that 
Caroline was really interested, and from a wish to 
show how entirely she looked upon her as a friend. 
Huth had such a pretty, tender way of doing 
everything ! 

"And do you often see Dr. Cameron?" asked 
Caroline, for his name had not as yet been mentioned 
between them. 

Buth was obliged to confess that she had not seen 
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him once, and she did so with a regretful little digh 
that did not escape her companion ; and afterwards 
when dwelling with meek satisfaction on the weekly 
visits to Bussell Square/ and the pleasure they gave 
the old Scotch housekeeper, the dark eyes were sud- 
denly raised to her face with a quick, searching 
glance. But this Euth, whose eyes were downcast, 
did not see: if, when she spoke, it was with a 
heightened colour and a smile, half sad, half tender, 
playing ahout her lips, she knew it not How could 
she dream of hiding that of which she was altogether 
unconscious? For the remainder of the evening 
Caroline continued thoughtful and abstracted. She 
was wiser and more far-seeing than her little friend ; 
what Euth did not even suspect — she knew. 



CHAPTER VII. 



" If you please, sir, a young lady below wishes to 
speak with you.'* 

" A young lady ! " The impatient exclamation 
sufficiently proved how unwelcome the intrusion was 
to Dr. Cameron. 

" Yes, sir, a young lady ; and she's in mourning, 



sir." 



" Her name and business ? " 

" I asked both, sir, but she didn't seem just will- 
ing to answer. It's a tall lady, and she's in mourn- 
ing." Matthews particularly insisted on this latter 
point, it being in his eyes a great one in the 
stranger's favour. We have before noted his funereal 
propensities, which time and troubles had but 
served to strengthen. 

Dr. Cameron never for a moment doubted that it 
was on some begging errand the young lady had 
come : lady beggars always did wear mourning. 
** Show her up," he said. 

Matthews left the room, and the Doctor, with a 
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mental hope that was aknost a prayer, that the 
young lady, whoever she might be, would not detain 
him long, for the worst of lady-beggars in mourning 
is that their visits, like their tongues, are inter- 
minable — ^placed a chair on the opposite side of the 
table, and sat down to await her entrance, frowning 
horribly, and looking anjrthing but approachable. 
His face had certainly hardened very much within 
the last year. 

" Thank you, you need not announce me, I can 
do that for myself." Matthews took the hint, andr 
left the young lady at the door of his master's study. 
She had her hand upon it, but she suddenly let it 
fall and pressed it over her heart. *' Once more,, 
once more," she murmured ; then she gathered her- 
self together, threw back her veil as if even that 
slight disguise were not to be allowed her, and with 
a firm hand opened the door and entered. 

Miss Drugh was the last person in the world James 

Cameron could have expected to see; he changed 

countenance visibly. No greeting passed between 

them, such as passes between friends — ^no shake of 

the hand or word of welcome. He pointed to a 

seat and resumed his own. " A year ago," he said, 

** I expected to see you. I thought you might have 

something to say to me. I did not expect to see 

you now." 

'* You see me for the last time, and it is well for 
VOL. ni. V 
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US both that a year of quiet solemn reflection should 
lie between our last meeting and this." 

James Cameron did not answer, slowly and 
heavily the dark brows had gathered themselves 
together — there was something of the distant thun- 
derstorm in his look. 

" I left England more than a year ago," continued 

Caroline, "and only returned yesterday; in a few 

days I leave it again, and for ever. The object of 

my return was to see you once more, and discharge 

va solemn obligation to you, myself, and the dead." 

At the last word James Cameron bent forward 
across the table, laying his hand firmly down upon 
it, and fixing his eyes upon the speaker's face. She 
met his almost sinister look with one, grave, calm, 
and sad. She had nothing to fear now. 

" You must remember in all that I am about to 
say, that I am speaking to you for the last time, 
and you must listen to me as to a voice frpm the 
dead. You may perhaps find it easier to bear with 
me if you remember this.*' Her voice trembled. She 
broke off abruptly, then with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling, she stretched out to him her clasped hands, 
iind burst forth, with passionate regret, — " Oh ! why 
was I so blind, so wicked, so mad ? Why did I not see 
things as I see them now ? Why was I ever allowed 
to cross your path ? How will you, how can you 
€ver forgive me ? No — no." — She went on with in- 
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•creasing vehemence, and wringing her hands toge- 
ther as she saw that he was about to speak, — " Do 
not interrupt me, let me tell you all, and then you 
may curse or forgive me as you will, but I must first 
tell you all." 

And 60 once more, for the last time, she went 
back over the past that was henceforth to be buried, 
never again to be called up from its unhallowed 
grave, until eternity revealed it as it was, and not as 
it had appeared. She now laid it down at his feet 
to be trampled upon in his scorn, or forgiven in his 
mercy. She showed herself to him exactly as she 
was, with but one exception. She had come there 
to tell him how she had wronged — not how she had 
loved him. The simple story of her life, plain and 
unvarnished, was the only excuse she dared to offer. 
She told him of her childhood, her youth, her 
womanhood, of the love for the murdered father, 
that long brooding thought and loveless solitude, 
with no kind voice to comfort or to warn her, had 
strengthened into a passion ; of her ruthless hatred 
of the man she looked upon as his destroyer, and 
the thirst for vengeance that her fatal oath magni- 
fied into a virtue, and taught her to call retribution ; 
of her relentless persecution of him, when chance, 
or as she chose to believe retributive justice, threw 
him in her way; of the shame, the remorse, the 
despair, that were so near to madness that she ac- 
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tually looked to his death as the only possible 
escape for either from the fate that pursued them. 
And having told him all this, she said, — " Now you 
know all." 

" No, not all," he answered, with istem gravity. 
'* I don't yet know what could have changed your 
feelings towards me, what made you forego the ven- 
geance for which you had suffered so much — ^break 
a solemn oath, and brought you here to-day to 
speak as you have done." 

" A few simple words of Euth Edgestone."^ 
Caroline raised her eyes, James Cameron lowered 
his ; she watched him intently for some moments, 
with bated breath and hands pressed so convulsively 
together, that the blue veins started; then they 
dropped slowly away from one another, and a smile 
all the more beautiful from its utter sadness illu- 
mined her face. What could she possibly have seen 
on those stem iron features to call forth such a 
smile ? 

In the short pause, the breathless silence that 
ensued, a battle was fought, and a victory won, com- 
pared with which many a brilliant conquest that has 
immortalised a century is as nothing. The struggle 
was sharp, but it was short, and Caroline knew that 
it was the last her heart was ever to know. From 
henceforth she might suffer; but the passions 
equally strong for good as for evil that had swept 
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over her life, making of what might have been so 
great, something so utterly wild and wretched, were 
on that day laid at rest for ever. 

She had hitherto spoken with sharp, rapid utter- 
ance, as if from a painful necessity ; now her voice 
«ank back into the low musical smoothness that was 
its peculiar charm. She repeated word for word all 
that Buth had said on that memorable Sunday 
evening, for it had been too deeply pondered over for 
even one word to have been forgotten. " How little 
did she think," added Caroline, in conclusion, " when 
she spoke as it were at random, how awfully 
her words had come home to me, not in their full 
force then, I dared not face their reality ; if she were 
right and I wrong, what a hideous, irreparable mis- 
take had my whole life been. But I would not see 
this, I would not pause ; I was startled but not con- 
vinced. When Buth left the room I took out the 
letter that I had carried about with me all day, 
having solemnly sworn to myself to burn it that 
night, for I called the weakness that had kept me 
from taking the last fatal step, mean, dishonourable 
cowardice. And with Buth's words still ringing in 
my ears, I held the paper over the flame, but reck- 
less as I was, a thought struck me. The thought 
•of Buth and her goodness ; it seemed like sacrilege 
to commit a deliberate act of murder on her hearth, 
^n the hearth where your child played, and prayed 
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too, at her knee. No ! I could not carry my curse 
oyer that ! The delay saved us both. Euth's words 
returned to me again and again, and would not be 
driven back. What if she were right and I wrongs 
through all those long miserable years ; wrong in my 
hate and vengeance, wrong in the love that would 
have doomed the guilty father to a life more hideous, 
and accursed than any death, however shameful,, 
could have been. She said she would rather the 
friend she best loved should die in tortures than 
live amid the slow agonies of a secret crime — ^and 
she was right. I put a year of solemn silent 
thought between her words and our last meeting^ and 
I can now say as she did. What I looked upon as a 
cruel wrong done to my poor father was, I now see, 
his salvation. And you, James Cameron, were his. 
saviour. What were all his benefits to you com- 
pared with yours to him ? You saved him from the 
double crime of allowing the innocent to suffer for 
his guilt. If, as I humbly believe his tears, his^ 
repentance, his just but awful death have been ac- 
cepted in atonement, and eternity has cancelled the 
debt already paid to time, it is to you he owes it. 
And it was for this I hated and cursed you ; that I 
persecuted, and would, had God allowed it, have 
robbed you of the life Philip Westthorpe's dying 
blessing has made great and good. Can yoa 
forgive me, blind passion-driven wretch that I 
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was? Will you forgive me for his sake, before 
I go?" 

" Yes, I forgive you," said James Cameron, 
" fully and freely as I hope to be forgiven." 

" And I found it so impossible to forgive ! " broke 
from CaroKne, as a cry of unavaiUng regret. 

" For the wrongs done to the dead there can be 
neither forgiveness nor atonement," was the solemn 
answer. " Any injury you may have done me I can 
forgive, and do ; but the wrong done to my unhappy 
wife, is not mine to forgive. May God in his mercy 
acquit you." 

" The burden of the past is heavy, but I will 
bear it, humbly and patiently, unto the end. And now 
that we understand each other, will you give me the 
hand I once rejected — will you let me clasp it for 
the first and last time, in friendship, before we 
part ? " 

*^ You would have done better to have accepted it 
when it was first offered." James Cameron said 
that, then paused. He had hitherto been seated, 
he now rose, walked up the room and down it, then 
stopped short close to where Caroline was sitting. 
She was the first who had ever seen on his face the 
expression it wore then ; every feature was dark- 
ened, every vein swelled, — a perfect storm of passion 
was sweeping over it ; he held out his hand, but, 
awed and startled, she did not take it. 
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" Nothing need prevent your accepting it now/' 
he said, seeing her hesitation, and there was some- 
thing of the thunderstorm in his voice too. " I 
offered it you once before and you refused it, be- 
cause, you said, that without sympathy there could 
be no such thing as friendship, and that there could 
never be S3rmpathy between us because I did not 
understand you. You were right, I did not under- 
stand you then ; but I understand you now. You 
said that only when I should stand alone and dis- 
graced, forsaken alike of God and man, I should 
feel as you did and understand you, and that then I 
was to offer you my hand again and you would 
accept it." 

He was holding it out to her still, but, with that 
look upon his face, she dared not take it. 

" No, no," she said, quickly, " you do not feel as 
I do ; you never could — ^you are so good " 

*' Good ! " The hand she longed to, yet dared 
not clasp, came heavily down upon the table. ** I 
am glad you have come ; I am glad before we 
part for ever to be able to beg your pardon for 
having misjudged and condemned you. When, after 
years of silent endurance, I wrung from you the 
confession of your hate and wish for vengeance I 
despised and condemned j'ou. I could not under- 
stand the weakness that would revenge uninten- 
tional wrong. I had been the destroyer of your 
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father's life and yours, and I was horrified that, 
when brought at last to bay, you turned on the man 
you hated. No, Caroline, it is not for you to 
bow your head before me," (for she had covered 
her face with her hands) " though I once let you 
tneel at my feet whilst I offered the forgiveness 
I now ask; we can stand face to face and hand 
in hand at last, for all that you felt I have felt 
too/' 

No one looking at the man's face as he spoke, 
could doubt what the confession had cost him. To 
bare before another the more sacred feelings of his 
inner life, and that other the woman who hated and 
had wronged him, revolted every sense of manly 
pride and dignity ; but he was as uncompromising 
to himself as to others ; he had bowed her to his 
feet, humbled her in his eyes and her own, added 
another sorrow and another temptation to her 
already darkened life; this atonement was due to 
her. He went on remorselessly. " All that you 
felt through a life, I felt in one moment — the 
moment when I was acquitted ; when I stood a free 
man before the miserable gaping crowd ; and would 
have crushed it as you do the worm beneath your 
feet — as you with your weak woman's hand would 
have crushed the man you hated. Look up, Caro- 
line, and give me your hand; the dead father is 
avenged, retributive justice satisfied. We have 
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erred and suffered; may God be merciful to us 
both." 

He stood before her, his hand outstretched and 
a great wistfuhiess in the troubled depths of his- 
grey eyes. Her face was still hidden in her hands ^ 
she was thinking, bitterly enough, how fatally the 
curse thrown out at him in her bUnd rage had done 
its work ; it had not only blasted his life, but even 
darkened the soul no misfortune however great had 
had power to dim. Shame had done what sorrow 
could not do ! She had sworn to drag him down to 
her level, to make him own the power of suffering. 
He had done so ; her triumph was complete ; how^ 
complete she only now realised when she would 
have given twenty such miserable, worthless lives 
as hers to restore to him the unshadowed glory of 
his manhood. 

''I can never accept your hand as that of an 
equal," she said, slowly lifting her bowed face to 
his. " If you will give it me in token of forgiveness, 
unworthy of it as I am, I shall be very grateful; but 
you are not my equal; you never have and never 
could feel as I have done; sorrow has left you good; 
you are strong and I am weak — it made me wicked. 
I will never accept your hand under false pre- 
tences." 

" You would have done better to have accepted 
it when it was first offered,*' he answered, sadly, 
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and let it drop to his side. Caroline heard him 
sigh a deep, heart*weary sigh, and, in the bitter- 
ness of her soul, she echoed it, and called wildly 
upon the past to return again ; the past, with its 
one chance of happiness, the gentle words of pity 
and of kindness, the hand proffered in generosity, 
not in self-scorn, the offered friendship, the new 
life to begin with him, their hopes, their lives, 
their interests one, sharing in his labours and his 
successes, his companion, his friend, his sister. 
This chance had once been hers, and now, in the 
last sad hour of parting, when she was putting a 
world between them, and was going forth to begin 
in loneliness »the life that he had then marked out 
for her ; when looking at and listening to him, she 
knew that she was looking and listening her last, 
for that she would never, never see him again; 
she remembered this, and that she had rejected it 
with scorn and hatred. Hatred, yes, he had called 
it so; and he had said that he understood her! 
Which of us men, rough and straightforward as by 
nature we are, can rightly understand the heart of 
a woman, with its strength, its weakness, and often 
its sublime contradictions ? When the famous 
Dr. Cameron had stood before Caroline Drugh, calm 
and defiant, forcing from her the acknowledgment 
of his superiority, she had gloried in every word of 
rage and hate she had flung out at him, and would 
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have had her heart trampled out of her body rather 
than betray its secret. But now, in his hour of 
sorrow and self-humiliation, when so few were left 
to love him, she could not bear that he should think 
she hated him, and a mad impulse seized her to 
tell him all ; to degrade herself yet more, both in 
his eyes and her own, that he might see how un* 
worthy she was of aught but pity and forgiveness. 

"You said just now that you understood me," 
she began, " that you had felt as I had felt, suf- 
fered as I had suffered, hated as I had hated. 
Yes ! for more than ten years I hated you, and in 
my hate I pursued you; afterwards, when as an 
enemy I got into your house, and saw how good 
you were, how worthy of respect and honour, I 
pursued you still, because of my curse, and the oath 
to the dead ; but I did not hate you, would to God 

I had ! it was not hate that — ^that ." It was well 

that a flood of tears, the first that any eye save that 
of God saw shed by those proud eyes, swept away 
in its impetuous current the last few words of 
Caroline Drugh's confession ; it was well for both 
that what she had resolved to say was never said, 
that the one secret of her sad, young life died with 
her. 

When, after some minutes* silent weeping, she 
looked up at the man she had so injured, and, God 
help her! so well loved, she saw his eyes fixed 
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upon her with a gentle, pitying tenderness they had 
never worn before. 

" Poor child ! " he said, very gently, for what 
was she in her sorrow and weakness but a child to 
him ! " poor child," he repeated ; " it was as cruel 
a fate that made you the avenger of blood as that 
made me the shedder of it ; the lives of both have, 
as it were, been taken out of our hands, and conse- 
crated to the work of vengeance, and the work 
accomplished, what is left to either ? " 

" To me the life you yourself once pointed out, 
a life of usefulness, self-sacrifice, and hope. And 
to you," she continued, eagerly, a gleam of joy and 
proud, unshaken trust in him and his destiny, 
illumining her face, " a new and happier life rising 
from the ashes of the past ; my evil influence re- 
moved, and another, holy, calm, and gentle, to take 
its place ; to soften instead of hardening, to sweeten 
and not embitter. And when this comes to 
pass — and come to pass it will — ^for I am already 
as one numbered with the dead, and the dying see 
what no other mortal eye can see, then think of the 
murderer's daughter, whose prayers and blessings 
will follow you wherever you go, and thank God, 
as she will in every action of her future life, for the 
mercy that saved her, in spite of herself, from 
destroying the happiness she was allowed to 
disturb." 
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'^ Happiness 1 '' repeated James Cameron, with 
an incredulous shrug of the shoulders, and a bitter 
smile, that seemed .to mock both the words and 
himself, for of all feelings and emotions this was, 
perhups, the only one his heart, driven by so many 
conflicting passions, had never really known. 
" That is hardly, I think, what comes to us 
at the last, when everything else has failed, 
and life is in its decline;^ no flower will grow on 
the barren rock, when it" has smiling vaUeys to 
blossom in ? " 

He spoke in a tone of light raillery, but his lip 
slightly quivered : he was thinking of the sister and 
wife who had been transplanted on to the barren 
soil of his life, and had died — Had they made his 
happiness or he theirs ? 

Caroline started : his words had recalled some- 
thing she had once heard, that seeming to have but 
little significance at the time, came back to her 
with almost prophetic meaning now. 

"Your words remind me of something I once 
saw at the seaside, when I was staying there with 
Buth. Not far from her house there was a huge, 
grey, barren rock, that I often found myself watch- 
ing and speculating upon, as though it were some 
living thing. I watched how, in the storm, the 
ocean, rising like some great earthly passion, 
would fling about it its wild caresses, dashing 
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itself tuinultuously against the ruthless breast 
it could neither daunt nor soften, then, the 
«torm over, surging back with a sullen roar, half 
rage, half pain, to be lost in the bosom of the 
infinite/^ 

She paused, and the folded hands hitherto mo- 
tionless, went slowly up to the bosom in which so 
fierce a storm of passion had raged. She con- 
tinued, after a moment's silence — 

" I have stood by the same rock at sunset, when 
all was quiet, and watched the little waves, dancing 
and sparkling about its base, and leaping up, as if to 
reach the breast so far above and beyond them, and 
the grey stone glistened for awhile with the laugh- 
ing spray ; but the sun set, the tide low, it frowned 
down upon us all the darker for its transient illu- 
mination ; what the storm had not ejBfected, the 
rippling tide had not effected either. One day, I 
remember I said to Buth, ' I hate that rock, it looks 
so cold and cruel.' 

" * Not when the sun is shining on it,' she 
answered, looking up at it, almost fondly ; * and I 
<:annot call it cold and cruel, it has been very kind 
to me ; when we are on the beach I always sit in its 
shadow, and half way up across the fields I have 
found such a cosy little nook, that I always call my 
seat. I like it better than any other spot, however 
green and beautiful, I feel so safe there, as if under 
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its mighty guardianship. In the wildest storm I 
feel safe, because I know that it cannot be touched 
by it, or I either when sheltered by it.' ^' 

" * You are the only living thing, then, that it 
shelters,* I said; *not a bird, insect, or flower 
would look for shelter there ! ' " 

" The next day she came to me with her hands 
full of flowers ; there were exquisite mosses, pale^ 
delicate blossoms more perfect in form and colour 
than any hot-house plant. ' I gathered them all in 
the crevices of the rock,' she said, and she looked 
up at it and smiled. The sun was shining upon it 
then — ^it was shining upon her face too." 

Did James Cameron see any connection between 
Miss Drugh's words and his own which had pre- 
ceded them ? It would be impossible to say ; he 
made no remark, but abruptly changed the conver- 
sation, by asking her what were her plans for the 
future, and whether he could be of any service to 
her. The question was a matter-of-fact one, put in 
a matter-of-fact way. 

She told him all she herself knew ; he listened 
with real interest, spoke kindly and encouragingly, 
and even tried to combat her resolution to exile her- 
self from her country and her friends ; and when she 
answered, in a firm, though very low voice, that her 
mind was quite made up that it must be— -little 
guessing the eff^ort those few words had cost her — he 
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ceased to press the point, but renewed his offer of 
help and friendship. 

She thanked him rather faintly, but neither 
accepted nor rejected it — for she knew that it could 
never be. She knew that that day's parting would 
be a final one ; that she would never look upon his 
face again, never hear his voice, never turn to him 
for sympathy or help. She had so irrevocably fixed 
it. She had said that it must be, and her will was 
equally strong for good or for evil. 

" And there is really nothing I can do for you ?" 
he asked at last in a tone of regret. 

" In allowing me to sit beside you, even for these 
few minutes, and speak to you as a friend, you have 
done far more for me than I deserved, and than I 
should have dared to ask; for myself personally you 
can do nothing ; but there is something about which 
I should be glad tp speak to you, something I have 
very much at heart. I am afraid Buth will miss 
me, and might one day want a friend ; I cannot 
bear to think of her utterly friendless position." 

James Cameron winced. Yet what reason had 
he given the poor little girl to look upon him as a 
friend ? 

** Is Miss Edgestone in trouble?^' he asked, 
quickly. " She promised me whenever she stood in 
need of a friend to apply to me." 

" And so she would I know, in preference to any 

VOL. III. L 
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one else, bat she can bear so much in silence that it 
would be cruel to drive her to such an extremity. 
Those who never think of themselves have most 
need of some one to think of them. Buth has na 
one. Miriam is a spoilt, impulsive child, nothing 
more ; and Mrs. Leigh, kind-hearted as she is, could 
never be a friend to Euth." 

The Doctor's attention and interest fairly aroused, 
as Caroline saw plainly enough that they were, she 
proceeded to enter more fully upon the subject of 
Buth's future — And what would that future in all 
probability be but that of hundreds of her class ? 
— ^health and spirits broken, but the instinct of 
independence kept up to the last — too often, alas t 
to the very last, until charity has nothing left to 
offer, but regret, that it was not allowed to come in 
time! 

Caroline, whilst speaking of her little friend, wa& 
altogether soft, tender, and womanly, and there was 
a subdued and truthful eloquence about her words, 
and a depth of feeling in the sweet, musical voice, that 
threw a strange spell around the listener. Opposite 
as was Caroline Drugh in every respect to her of 
whom she spoke, no one could have better under- 
stood or appreciated the rare excellence of such a 
character as hers. 

James Cameron said nothing either one way or 
the other ; but perhaps his silence said more than 
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even words would have done; so Caroline thought 
at least, and was satisfied. 

Whilst she had been speaking, the twilight 
shadows, uitperceived, had come stealing about the 
room, when she rose to go it was almost dark — she 
was glad of it. It was as if some pitying angel 
hand had drawn a veil over the parting that one 
throbbing heart at least knew to be eternal- 
eternal ! Yes, even in eternity, those only find each 
other who have loved through time. One there was, 
and one only, who was worthy to go hand in hand 
through time and through eternity with that lonely 
man — and she prayed God that it might be so ; but 
for her, the parting must be— eternal. 

Slowly the great dark eyes travelled round the 
room, resting on every object, however trifling, that 
she might carry them away with her to the dis- 
tant home where nothing but memory would be 
left to her. Then they passed on to the grave, 
stern face before her, where they lingered to the 
last. 

" You will give me your hand at parting, Caroline, 
won't you?" he asked, his voice shaken by emo- 
tion. 

Her only answer was to put her hand in his, it was 
icy cold, but it did not tremble. He held it close, 
covering it for a moment with both his own. And 
so the two enemies reconciled at last, after years of 

L 2 
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• 

suffering, sin, and sorrow, stood hand in hand for the 
first and last time — as friends. 

'' May the Father of the fatherless bless and 
watch over you ! '' said James Cameron, in whose 
heart throbbed a great and solemn pity. '^ Into his 
keeping I commit you. I have nothing to offer you 
but my prayers, but they have been yours through 
all these years, and will be to the end." 

" The end," she repeated, abstractedly. " Thank 
you ; I shall be glad to think of this — ^it will help 
me in the hour of temptation, and comfort me in 
the hour of sorrow." 

" I wish you were not going so far — is this volun- 
tary exile really necessary ? " 

" Yes, really necessary. But you must never let 
the thought of me trouble your life, for something 
tells me that I shall soon — very soon — ^find peace 
and rest." 

" God grant it ! " said the Doctor solemnly, and so 
they parted. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



James Camebon was returning from one of the 
Tisits he now only paid under an assumed name, 
and generally on foot. He had dismissed the car- 
riage at some distance from the house, bidding the 
coachman wait for him on the other side of a bridge 
— one of the smallest and loneliest of the many that 
everywhere span the Thames ; and over this bridge 
he was now passing, walking slowly, with downcast 
eyes, and a heavy, troubled brow. That evening's 
visit had been a trying one, awakening a painful 
train of thought. It was to a dying, desperate man, 
who, through no fault of his own, had, from his 
cradle to the grave, been at war with the world and 
his fellow-creatures, and who now, lonely, destitute, 
and expiring, spent in bitter curses on his perse* 
cutors the little breath that remained to him. 

There had been a time, and not so long ago 
either, when James Cameron would have called such 
idle ravings cowardice, and would have combated 
them with all the force of his strong, cleair mind — 
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when he would have proved to the wretched man, 

by powerful arguments, that he was wrong, and the 

God against whom he railed was right — when he 

would have tried, at the eleventh hour, to pluck him 

as a brand from the burning, and restore him to his 

Maker clothed, and in his right mind ; but that time 

had passed. Now, as he listened to the unholy 

ravings of the lips that death was so soon to silence, 

he seemed to be listening to the cry of his own 

heart; for one moment he had felt as the poor 

dying wretch felt now — one moment only, it is true, 

but such moments are a lifetime, and by it he had 

forfeited all right to judge or to condemn. The 

miserable outcast, whom injustice had driven to be 

what he was, was not worse than he, only weaker ; 

as he called upon his persecutors to appear before 

him, that he might curse them with his last breath, 

and go down into hell cursing them, and in his 

impotent rage shook his clenched hand in the air 

with a wild, scornful laugh, — the grey-haired man 

standing before him in the calm majesty of his 

strength, remembered how his own right hand had 

once clenched itself in rage not less impotent or 

less fierce. And when the blood-shot eyes, furious 

as those of a madman, were turned upon him, and 

he was asked whether he would find it so easy to 

forgive the ruin of his life, lie bowed his head, and 

was silent. The raving pauper on his straw pallet. 
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nnd the famous doctor in his stem respectability, 
had been, and, in his eyes, still were equals. And 
•could he, who in the full strength of his manhood 
had felt as he had done, pre£ich forgiveness and 
submission to him who, in his weakness and despair, 
cursed with his dying breath those who had robbed 
him of every chance for this world or the next ? 

Anyone less sternly just than was James Cameron 
would have put from him such unpleasant reflec- 
tions, but he had learnt, among other things, to 
judge himself more sternly even than he did others. 

It was thoughts like these that made his heart 
so heavy and his brow so sad, as leaving the squalid 
streets behind him, he crossed the bridge on that 
^rey, stormy evening. The awful curses, to which 
he had listened in silence, still rang in his ears. In 
41 few weeks or days — perhaps that very night — the 
lost soul might be called to its last dread account 
without a word of warning or consolation — lost 
through the injustice of man and — his sin. 

He had now reached the middle of the bridge; 
the evening was cold; a sharp, boisterous wind was 
blowing up from the river, which ran black, heavy, 
and sullen. He stopped short to button his coat 
■and gather it closer around him^ for it was no 
such easy matter to face and keep up against the 
.storm. Thinking he had the place to himself, he 
was sur|Orised to hear suddenly close at hand, a 
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sound with which he was but too familiar — a hard^ 
dry, hollow cough, — such as makes you shudder 
and turn pale when you hear it casually in the 
streets, and which haunts you long afterwards as a 
voice from the grave — a thorough churchyard cough. 
The Doctor looked round. A little in advance of 
him, leaning over the bridge, the face turned to the 
waters, he saw a solitary figure — that of a man, and 
apparently a young man. Something in the attitude 
struck him. The head was bare ; a hat lay on the 
ground beside him; his hands were pressed to his 
left side ; he seemed in pain. He must have caught 
the approaching footsteps, for he turned sharply 
round. James Cameron staggered back as if struck 
by a blow ; in the wild, wan face that met his, — in. 
the ghastly, death-like features, he had recognised 
the man who, only once seen, could never be for- 
gotten — the man who had brought shame and crime 
into his home, who had driven to an awful and un- 
timely end the woman he had once called wife — the 
man he could not forgive — the Reverend Cyril 
Thornton! Averting his eyes, he passed hastily 
on, with the sense of shuddering horror we feel 
when we have set our foot inadvertently on some 
loathsome reptile that writhes and agonises beneath 
our tread. He had soon gained the other end of 
the bridge, and saw the carriage advancing to meet 
him. He was glad of it — glad of whatever took him. 



\ 
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quickly away from that hated presence. " Home/* 
was his brief order to the coachman. 

" If you please, sir," said the man, looking anxi- 
ously at the same time down the bridge, "you 
didn't happen to pass a gentleman, did you, sir ? — 
you didn't happen to see one anywhere on the 
bridge, sir, did you?" 

" What gendeman ? " asked his master, sharply. 

" I don't know, sir ; he passed this way just now, 
looking dreadfully white and scared ; he stopped 
just about here, and looked down into the river, 
and threw his arms above his head, and wrung his 
hands, and seemed in an awful way. I thought he 
was going to throw himself into the water, and I 
called out; and when he saw me, he walked away 
on to the bridge. I hoped you might, perhaps, 
have seen him, sir. I feel sure he's here for no 
good purpose."j 

" For no good purpose ! " James Cameron knew 
now the meaning of that wild, haggard face, — of the 
bare head and blood-shot eyes turned down to the 
black, sullen waters — the purpose that had brought 
him there was no good one, as Donald had said. 
Involuntarily he glanced back over the bridge, half 
fearing to see the spot empty where the solitary 
figure had lately stood. No, it was there stilL 
Thank God! "Wait for me here, Donald. I 
think I saw the man of whom you speak." And 
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the Doctor retraced his steps, walked straight up to 
the dark, motionless figure, and without pausing to 
reflect either upon his actions or words, laid his 
hand suddenly and firmly upon his shoulder. 

The young man uttered a low cry, and the wild 
white face was turned once more towards him. The 
strong detaining grasp was still upon his shoulder ; 
he cowered and shrank away from under it as if in 
pain. Then he leant heavily down against the side 
of the bridge, clutching at it for support. 

" What are you doing here ?^^ asked the Doctor, 
sternly. ** This is no fit night for you to be out, 
and this is no fit place for you to be in." And he 
Ijointed with solemn meaning to the fast-flowing 
tide below. '* What brought you here ? " 

There was no answer ; the wretched man seemed 
terribly shaken; he was shivering convulsively, either 
with cold or fear. As the question was repeated, he 
passed his shaking hand over his forehead, upon 
which great drops of agony had gathered. 

Dr. Cameron saw that he was suffering acutely, 
physically as well as mentally. " You are ill," he 
said, more gently ; " take my advice and go home." 

*'Home ! " Was there ever a more dreary echo 
than was made by that one word repeated by those 
white quivering lips ? It is not generally those who 
have a home to go to who creep out into the dark- 
ness to die. 
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The storm was steadily rising, the wind blowing 
up from the river was piercingly cold, steps were 
heard approaching, there was coarse laughter and 
song, — a party of half- drunken men and women 
came trooping along. 

"Follow me!^* said the Doctor, turning to his 
companion^ and speaking in a short, imperious 
tone. The young man looked piteously up into 
his face, but obeyed. The hands still clutching con- 
Tulsively at the bridge, slowly relaxed their hold, and 
xis the stranger moved on, he followed. But his 
strength was exhausted, his feet gave way under 
him, he uttered a faint, broken exclamation. Dr. 
Cameron looked back and returned to his side. 
** Take my stick," he said, " it will help you on." 

" Thank you, but I can't keep up with you. I 
can't get my breath — you may leave me now — I 
shall do very well — I shall get home somehow." 

** Get home somehow^* repeated the stranger, 
with stern meaning, and pointing to the river; 
" your sleep therey your awakening where ? No, I 
shall not leave you until I have seen yow. home.'' 

It might have struck Cyril as strange, that the 
man who had thus calmly taken his fate into his 
hands, forcing back upon him the life he had 
already laid down, forcing from him, too, the un- 
conscious acknowledgment of his superiority, and 
obedience to his will, should deny him the help 
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that common humanity dictated, the help of hi& 
arm ; but the fevered brain, akeady wandering, wa& 
incapable of thought, no one thing was stranger 
than the other ; the bridge, the hour, the tall com- 
manding figure, calm in the midst of so much 
wildness and confusion, the death he had sought, 
the life into which he was being forced back, were 
alike things monstrous and unreal. Mechanically 
he took the stick from the stranger's hand, and 
advanced a few steps, then he stopped, reeled and 
staggered, as if about to fall. James Cameron 
stretched out his hand involuntarily, then drew it 
back ; he was in an awkward position ; he had made 
signs to Donald to bring the carriage on to the 
bridge, but it was too dark for him to see them. He 
dared not leave his companion alone in his present 
state. With an effort that cost him more than it 
would perhaps any other man, he held out his hand 
once more, and Cyril Thornton, who felt himself on 
the point of fainting, seized on it, grasped it, clung 
to it. When James Cameron felt the burning 
clasp of the thin hand on his, a thrill of deadly re- 
pulsion ran through him, and he with diflSculty 
resisted the impulse to shake it off, as we do some 
hurtful thing; but he never allowed private feeling 
to interfere with duty, and a clear duty lay before 
him. He, therefore, guided with the greatest care, 
and even tenderness, the faltering, uncertain steps. 
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until they reached the carriage. Having helped 
him in, he asked for his address. The head that 
had sunk heavily upon the breast was slowly 
raised, and the face, over which a dull, grey, 
ashen shadow was stealing, turned on his questioner 
with a look of anxious indecision. 

" You may trust me,*' the Doctor said, in answer 
to that look, " you niTist trust me.'' He did so as if 
by instinct, and fumbling in his pocket, drew out an 
envelope. Dr. Cameron read it, and handed it to 
Donald, then he took his seat by the sick man, who 
soon afterwards fainted away. His head falling 
heavily backwards, sank gradually upon his com- 
panion's shoulder, and from thence down upon his 
breast, and James Cameron let it lie there, wonder- 
ing darkly the while why God had sent that man 
across his path, as if in mockery, to claim his help, 
and, in liis abject weakness, repose on the breast 
that had so often pillowed the head of the woman 
he had tempted and destroyed, soul and body — 
destroyed. 

The given address was in a shabby-looking street 
in a 'retired quarter of the town; the landlady, a 
good-natured, sloppy sort of body, who opened the 
door, was loud in her ejaculati[ons and lamentations. 
She followed the Doctor upstairs, for Cyril Thorn- 
ton still being insensible, he had to cany him up 
in his strong arms, which he did with the 
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greatest ease; and having seen him Iain on the 
bed; she stood at the foot of it, asking a thousand 
questions, uttering a thousand dolorous exclama- 
tions ; her old, greasy^ black cap getting more and 
more awry, the more she realised the dangerous and 
pitiable condition of her lodger. 

" Well, well, to be sure, poor, dear young gentle- 
man; it's a sad business anyhow. I'm a widow 
woman myself, sir, and have buried four, and so I 
know what it is. A friend, perhaps, sir ? " 

The stranger looked down upon the prostrate 
form before him, but did not answer. 

Silence being taken for consent, she continued — 

" I'm glad of it, sir ; he was lonesome enough,, 
poor dear, and in sore trouble, too, or my name's 
not Bates; couldn't eat, couldnt sleep, but went 
rampaging about like a lion in the Zoological 
Gardens ; it was awful, sir, to see how he took on,, 
and not about money neither, for he paid me 
regular, which is a great comfort to a lonesome 
widow woman ; and it wasn't natural for such a fine, 
handsome young gentleman, unless, as my niece, 
Betsy, always said, he had been crossed in love.'' 

Here, meeting the stranger's stern eye fixed upon 
her, she broke oflF, grew uncomfortably confused,, 
feared something might be wrong about the greasy 
head-gear, and, with the forlorn hope of setting it 
to rights, gave it a violent tug, but, unfortunately — 
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the said niece Betsy, not being by to direct its 
course — on the wrong side, which put an end to all 
hope of a compromise, and sent it heaven knows 
where, but certainly not where it should have been. 

Dr. Cameron, depending little on the good 
woman's sense or services, and seeing that her 
lodger was in immediate danger, resolved to 
watch by him through the night. He had not 
given him back to life to leave him forsaken, alike, 
as it would seem, by God and man, to die among 
strangers. Young as he was, he could not stand so 
entirely alone in the world : some one there must 
be who was interested in him, who should be in- 
formed of his danger, whose place should be by his 
sick-bed ! He questioned the landlady closely, but 
she had nothing to tell. The young gentleman saw 
no one, received no letters, seldom went out, never 
except of an evening ; he had not been there long, 
and had never spoken of any family ties. 

All this time the sick man, having partially re- 
covered consciousness, lay in a high fever, 
trembling, burning, gasping for breath, insensible 
to everything but pain. 

The Doctor, haying sent the carriage for Grace, 
who was his right hand on all such occasions, 
wrote a prescription, despatched the landlady to the 
nearest chemist, and then searched the room in the 
hope of finding some clue to his patient*s home 
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address. He came upon it at last, an envelope 
sealed and directed to 

" Mr. Thornton, 
"Manor Farm, 

" near Beckham." 

— probably a letter from the wretched man to his 
father, left there to reach him after his death. Dr. 
Cameron wrote a few lines, stating the facts of the 
case, not as to Cyril's attempt at self-murder, but 
simply as regarded his illness ; and having written, 
he despatched it, and anxiously awaited the result. 




CHAPTER IX. 



It was ages since any one at Manor Farm had 
heard from Cyril, and the women were in a sad 
state of anxiety. His unaccountable silence formed 
the chief subject of Mrs. Thornton's conversation, 
whenever she and Mary found themselves alone. 
To father she dared not speak out her fears, for she 
saw plainly enough that he had long had something 
against her boy, though what, she had never ventured 
to ask. It was two years since Cyril had been 
home, and during all that time his letters had been 
short, unsatisfactory, and very irregular; latterly 
they had altogether ceased : it was more than six 
months since they had heard from him. All they 
knew about him or his affairs was, that he had 
ceased to be curate of All Souls : the incumbent on 
his return to England having summarily dismissed 
him. 

Mrs. Thornton and Mary were loud in their ex- 
pressions of indignation at what they termed the 
ingratitude of his conduct, which could only be 

VOL. in. M 
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ascribed to jealousy ; but the farmer, overhearing 
them one day, told them gruflBiy to hold their 
tongues and not talk such nonsense. " The boy 
wouldn't have been dismissed if he hadn't de- 
served it : put a beggar on horseback and he'll ride 
to the devil " (and thither the good farmer had little 
doubt his lastborn was riding at full gallop). 

" What can father have against our boy? " asked 
the poor mother one day of Mary. " And why was 
he sent away from All Souls ? He couldn't have 
done anything wicked — our boy couldn't have done 
that, do you think he could, Mary ? " 

Mary, who had often, as we know, helped Cyril 
out of a scrape, suggested that he might have spent 
too much on the church, and involved it in diffi- 
culties — the High Church curate at Langdon had 
done the same, and had been displaced. 

" And do you think that would make father so 
angry, and prevent Cyril's writing ? Well, it might, 
to be sure. I hope it's nothing worse, and I wish 
father would talk it over with me ; it would hurt me 
less." 

And involuntarily she put her hand to her heart, 
which had been very sore and heavy for many a 
long day. 

The truth was, that the dark rumours that con- 
nected the fashionable preacher's name with that of 
James Cameron's wife had not reached the women's 
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-ears. Father took good care that they should 
not. 

He, himself, for the first time in his life, penned 
a paternal letter. 

" If you are innocent,^' he wrote, "tell me so, 
and I will believe you, and forgive and help you out 
of any other mess you may have got into ; but if one 
•drop of the wretched woman's blood stains your 
soul, then be silent. I don't wish a son of mine to 
own himself a coward and a hypocrite ! " As no 
answer had come to this appeal, he had made up 
his mind to the worst, but he kept his own counsel, 
— the missus must not suspect the truth. 

Things had gone on thus for more than six 
months, Mary had written again and again, always 
to the old address, until one day several of the 
letters were returned to her, with a notice from the 
landlady, that Mr. Thornton had long since left her 
house, and she thought to be sure he had quitted 
England, as he had given no new address. Many 
friends had been there inquiring after him, but she 
could give them no information. 

Where could they turn now — what think ? Some- 
thing dreadful must have happened, or Cyril would 
never have kept them so long in suspense. 

" Whatever can we do now, dear ? " Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, helpless and despairing, asked of Mary. 

" Father must help us." 

K 2 
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Mrs. Thornton looked up aghast. 

" Yes, father must help us/' repeated Mary, de- 
cisively. 

" But how, dear ? " 

** By going up to London to make inquiries." 

" Father go up to London ! " Mother Thornton's, 
mind could not at once grasp at such a conclusion. 
She sank back in her chair, and mopped her face 
with her apron, remarking that it was " very hot." 

Just then father himself strode in, — a county 
paper in his hand. 

'' Bead that ! " he said, pointing to a paragraph,, 
and strode out again. 

The paragraph was an account of a sensational 
sermon preached in behalf of missionary work, by 
the Beverend Cyril Thornton, at the parish church, 
Brighton. There was a glowing panegyric of both 
preacher and sermon, and as it never occurred to 
the simple inmates of the farm, to doubt what they 
saw written down in black and white, they were 
satisfied that Cyril was well, and their fears ground- 
less. A mistake of names had placed Mr. Thornton 
instead of Mr. Thornbury, in the Brighton pulpit, 
but the good country folk would as soon have 
doubted gospel truths as newspaper reports, and 
their fears allayed, they could only ascribe his obsti- 
nate silence to neglect. " He cannot be in trouble," 
Mary thought, " or he would apply to me, as he used 
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to do, and as he promised me he always would. He 
has other friends, and no longer cares for us. It is 
wrong of him to neglect us, and very cruel and 
unjust to father and mother, and so I shall tell him 
when we meet. But perhaps we shall never meet 
again. Could he he so unkind — so wicked ? Poor 
mother! '* Mary was not thinking of herself; she 
had at once and for ever, on that first evening, 
:separated their lives, his and hers, and nothing he 
<jould now do would grieve or surprise her on her 
own account. To the old people, and even to Hal, 
he still owed the respect and affection they had 
done nothing to forfeit — ^to her he owed — ^nothing. 

She was a thoroughly sensible girl, was Mary 
Hoe, and no one who had seen her as she bustled 
about the farm, always active, busy, and cheerful, 
would have suspected her of having had anything 
to do with such a thing as a hopeless attachment — 
that was the last thing they would have dreamt of — 
and she never dreamt of it either. Good, honest, 
right-judging lassie, she had given up dreaming 
long ago; her time was so well filled up, that life 
seemed too short for all its realities, let alone its 
dreams. Comely, industrious, and with a tidy little 
fortune at her disposal, she had more suitors than 
any other girl within a circuit of twenty miles, and 
more offers than she at all knew what to do with. 
"Each new one made her look grave and thoughtful 
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for an hour or so ; she didn't much like the kind of 
thing, as she bluntly expressed it, and could not 
bear people to be dull and out of sorts, more espe- 
cially when she had to own herself the innocent 
cause of their trouble. She could almost have 
wished herself quite old and ugly, that nobody 
might trouble himself about her ; for as to caring 
for anyone else after having cared for Cyril, that was 
an idea too absurd to be for a moment entertained. 

One sunshiny afternoon Mary sat on the door- 
step making cabbage nets, and whistling a tune that 
Harry had brought home last market-day, caught 
from a Langdon barrel-organ, and repeated with a 
hundred original variations; much to her delight, 
and that of the tom-cat, who was a passionate lover 
of music, and not a bad connoisseur. The nets. 
were progressing rapidly, but not so the tune, which 
she could not somehow manage to bring right — an 
airy flourish that Hal had knocked off like nothing,, 
refusing altogether to be reproduced. For Mary, 
be it said, was no musical genius, or any other kind 
of genius either that I know of. 

Manor Farm looked glorious that afternoon — 
flooded with light, wrapped in fragrance, teeming 
with life. Hens were clucking, ducks cackling, 
cattle lowing, men calling to each other with a half- 
wild, pi-olonged call; the hay smelt so sweet, the 
skies were so blue — not a cloud, not a breathe 
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Mary felt herself getting cross, and repeated the 
adage, — 

'' A whistling woman and crowing hen 
Is neither good for God or men." 

She would leave the barrel-organ tune to Hal, and 
confine herself to the netting. Suddenly brisk 
steps were heard coming down the lane, the garden 
gate swung open, and to. It was for those steps she 
had listened day by day, week by week, month by 
month, hoping against hope for news of Cyril ; but 
ever since that newspaper paragraph she had ceased 
to listen and to hope, and a letter was the last thing 
she was thinking of, when one was placed in her 
hand. Not from Cyril, however, and not directed 
to her, but to father. The hand-writing was a 
strange one, and as she turned it over she saw 
that the post-mark was London. She started, and 
felt herself turning pale. " Go round to the 
kitchen, Scribbs, and get Martha to give you a glass 
of beer : I'll take the letter in." There had come 
to her a sudden conviction of something wrong — 
that letter was about Cyril — something had hap- 
pened. 

As she passed the dairy, mother's voice, half lost 
amid the milk pans, called out to her, — "Yes, 
mother, directly," and she passed on. She could 
not have gone in just then, she could not have told 
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lier about that letter — poor mother! She went 
straight to father's room, and found him alone busied 
with his accounts. 

" Here's a letter from London, father. It is 
about Cyril, I know it is." 

Farmer Thornton took it with a darkening brow, 
and an exclamation of impatience. " What's in the 
wind now ?" he muttered, scanning the envelope sus- 
piciously. " Fresh debts, I suppose ; a fresh mess 
that he's got into, and he's too cowardly to write 
himself." 

Mary was watching him as he tore open the 
envelope, and glanced down the few lines it con- 
tained. She saw him change countenance. 

" The boy's ill," he said, in a hoarse voice. 
** Take it to the missus." 

Mrs. Thornton, lost in contemplation of a pan of 
rich cream she had just skimmed from the milk, 
and which she had called Mary in to admire, was 
surprised to see her enter with a letter in her hand, 
and a look of unutterable horror in her face. 

** Mother," she said in a whisper, for she could 
not for the life of her have spoken above her breath, 
" Cyril is ill, dangerously ill." And she laid the 
paper in the mother's lap. 

" Cyril ill . . . dangerously ill ! — oh Mary ! " 

Poor Mrs. Thornton was not looking down upon 
the letter, but up into Mar^ 's face. The sudden- 
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ness of the shock had robbed her of all power, 
both of thought and action. Mary saw this, and 
taking up the letter once more, she read it aloud. 
The general contents we already know. 

" And father — does he know, dear ?" 

" Yes.'' 

There was a short pause. Mrs. Thornton, very 
white and miserable, kept her eyes immovably 
fixed upon Mary's face. The girl stood before her, 
her eyes on the ground, deep in thought. At last 
she spoke, but dreamily, as if thinking aloud. " He 
says Cyril is alone ; that he wants careful nursing. 
That if he has a mother or a sister ^^ 

The word — mother — ^recalled Mrs. Thornton to 
her senses, which grief had fairly scared away; 
throwing her apron over her head, she burst into an 
agony of tears. " Yes, yes," she wailed, rocking 
herself to and fro, — " he has a mother ; he shall not 
die among strangers, my own, my beautiful boy . . 
• . I'll go to him now — now directly — and that it 
should come to this — oh, my boy — my boy ! " 

Mary waited until the first violence of grief was 
over, and the pjor mother had sobbed herself into 
temporary quiet ; then she said, " Some one must go 
at once, mother, you see ; but I donH think it would 
do for you to go. London's a long, long way oflF, and 
you know nothing about it ; then you were never in 
a railway, and you couldn't go alone, and the doctor 
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says that there's no immediate danger, only he 
needs careful nursing; and so — *if he had a mother 
or a sister ' . . . I will go, mother, you can trust 
Cyril to me. I will go." 

" But you are not his mother, or his sister either," 
objected Mrs. Thornton, whose ideas were once 
more getting confused ; " and London must be such 
an awful place, and I'm such a poor, weak creature 
without you, Mary; and how would father ever 
get on without us both? and . . ." 

" You must remain with father," broke in Mary, 
in the firm, decided tone that so often made her 
voice the decisive one in matters of importance. 
*' ni go up to London to-moiTow morning, and 
write you word. If he's really so very bad, you can 
come up with father." 

Just then father himself entered. Now it cannot 
be said that our farmer was over sensitive in his 
feelings, or apt to burden his conscience unneces- 
sarily; but he certainly did feel rather an un- 
pleasant twinge as he stood before the two pale, 
sorrowing women, and thought of the mother's 
darling from whom he had parted in anger, and who 
now lay ill, and perhaps dying; alone, and it might 
even be in want, for he had never applied to him 
since that last day they had met, now two years 
since. When Mary told him of her intention to go 
up to London, and nurse Cyril, he caught eagerly 
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at the idea. " Aye, aye, girl, do — that^s right — if 
any one can pull him through, you can. YouVe 
nursed half the village in your time, and you'll do 
more than twenty doctors.'' 

" And ru go, too. Ill go to my poor boy : you'll 
take care of us both, Mary dear, won't you ? — of him 
and of me.'' And the mother looked up implor- 
ingly into the girl's face. 

" Enough with one at a time, missus, I'm think- 
ing," interposed the farmer, who foresaw how 
terribly her company would increase Mary's diffi- 
culties. " Let Polly go up first, and we will stay 
here quietly together till she writes, and then if the 
lad ain't better, I'll take you up myself — for good or 
for bad, we'll stick together, old woman." As he 
spoke he laid his hand with a rough caress on lier 
shoulder, and, good wife as she was, she submitted 
without a murmur. 

The next morning, literally by cockcrow, and 
long before it was light, the .whole house was astir; 
for the London train started at an early hour, and 
there was a long drive between Manor Farm and the 
railway station. 

Father was to drive Mary down in the gig, and 
after a hasty silent. breakfast they set off. 

What sad things those early departures always 
are, but how doubly sad when to the darkness, the 
morning chillness, the general gloom, is added 
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sorrow at the departure itself, regret for the past, 
forebodings for the future ! The vehicle ofif, and out 
of sight, swallowed up by the surrounding gloom, 
as soon as it leaves the door, how utterly lonely 
and forsaken we feel ; how impossible it is to take 
interest in anything ; how interminably long does the 
day appear ! Poor Mrs. Thornton felt all this, and 
on that dull, grey morning, with father and mother 
Away, and her boy ill, she cried more than she had 
€ver perhaps done in her life. When the farmer and 
Mary reached the station, they found that their over- 
anxiety had brought them there an hour before time. 
Mary insisted on father's going back at once, but he 
would not hear of it. " Mother 'U be wanting you," 
she said, as a last inducement ; " she '11 feel so dull 
and nervous.^' 

" If it wasn't for the missus, I'd go straight up to 
London with you now," he answered, divided be- 
tween his wish to get home to the old woman, and 
Ills wish to be of service to Polly. But it ended by 
Polly having her own way, and she saw him into 
the gig, and watched him drive ofif. At parting, he 
put a purse of bright golden sovereigns into her 
hand. It was a sum he had reserved for the pur- 
chase of new farming machinery. " Mind, the boy 
must want for nothing, Polly," he said in a voice 
that was scarcely as steady as usual. ** There's 
more where this came from. Let him have every- 
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thing just as his mother would wish him 

to have it. And hearkee, girl, if he should he in 
trouhle — ^you know what I mean, young men are 
thoughtless sometimes, and don't think before they 
act — write me word quite openly, and 1*11 see if I 
can't settle his debts. What I can do I will, and 
there shan't be one ill word between us — ^for his 
mother's sake," 

The farmer gone, Mary began a weary pacing up 
and down the platform in the chill grey morning 
light. How diBferently had things turned out from 
what she had once confidently expected ; how difier- 
ently had her dreams pictured to her that first 
visit to London under Cyril's protection, and as his 
wife — and she was now going alone as his nurse I 
What awaited her there? Would she yet be in 
time ? This one hour of waiting was perhaps the 
most wretched of the whole day; yet the journey 
itself was trying enough to such a thorough country 
girl. It was the only one she had ever made by 
railroad, since that first, that had brought her to a 
new home and a new love. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that she thought of that now, and of the 
two bright curly-headed boys with whom were 
bound up all her childish associations. Harry was 
the bright curly-headed boy still. God bless him ! 
— ^but Cyril — noble, gifted, unhappy Cyril — what of 
him! 
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Mary was emphatically a chUd of action — give 
lier something to do, and she was satis&ed; but 
these long hours of inaction and suspense were 
intolerable to her, and a change of trains, or a false 
alarm about her trunk, was a positive relief, as it 
gave her an excuse for being busy. 

When she was at last set down — set down on the 
crowded London platform — the magnitude of which 
filled her with bewildered astonishment, she never 
having seen any town more considerable than that 
of Langdon, she felt as thoroughly lost as any other 
country girl would have done thrown for the first 
time upon the great world of London. Her heart 
sank within her; a thousand doubts and fears 
tormented her; the strangeness and loneliness of 
her position struck her for the first time. Living 
all her life among familiar faces, the rough crowd 
of strangers thronging, jostling, hurrying past, the 
noise, the bustle, the Babel of confusion, unnerved 
and frightened her. She did not own this, even to 
herself, but it was true, nevertheless. Standing 
apart, helpless and forlorn, she felt as great a tempt- 
ation to cry as she ever had in her life; but she 
did not give way then — no, nor when, half-an-hour 
afterwards, her trunk and a cab having been found 
— the cabman^ a far from sober-looking individual, 
stood at the door waiting for the address which, 
though she had got it off by heart, she could not now 
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for the life of her remember— nor even when, after 
driving for nearly an hour, the cab stopped at the 
wrong place, she having in her confusion said road 
instead of terrace, which mistake, the red-faced 
driver resented as a personal aflfront, and muttered 
and grumbled over, until poor Mary, scared out of 
her wits, offered, besides an humble apology, so 
ample a compensation for time and trouble, that he 
changed from surly to elated, and cracked his half- 
tipsy jokes, which frightened her even more than 
his ill-humour. It was only when, having at last 
reached her destination, she was shown into a little 
close, dingy parlour, and a tall, sedate -looking old 
woman, in cap and kerchief, came stiffly forward to 
meet her, saying that she was glad the young man 
had some one now from home — that, unable to hold 
out any longer, without asking who the grim, ill- 
favoured-looking woman was, she threw her arms 
impetuously about her neck, and altogether dis- 
regarding the neat precision of her attire, and 
knocking the spectacles clean off her nose, she 
burst into tears. 

The old woman, unused to such violent demon- 
strations of feeling, freed herself with difficulty from 
the encircling arms, re-adjusted the folds of her 
kerchief, picked up and replaced the spectacles, and 
wondered with sinister foreboding, of what use that 
obstreperous girl could possibly be in the sick-room ! 
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But she need not have been afraid ; when Mary had 
drunk down a glass of water, and gulped down a few 
convulsive sobs, she was quite herself again — her 
own bright, active, useful self. 

" There's nothing like a good shower for clearing 
the atmosphere," she said, adding, as she noted the 
old lady's ruflBied feelings, originating, perhaps, in 
her ruflBied muslin, — " It was such a dreadful shock 
to us all, you know ; and I was so glad to see you 
here, that I couldn't help giving way a little ; but 
it's all over now." And Grace Ingles — ^for it was 
she — fervently hoped it was. Mary then proceeded 
to ask a few needful questions, and Grace, though 
herself so taciturn, could not but own that she asked 
no more than were, absolutely needful, and asked 
them too in a sober, business-like manner. She heard 
that Cyril had been very, very ill, and was very ill still. 
" But the evening is always his worst time — ^he's 
right bad sometimes, when the fever's on him — 
screaming and raving like one mad." It was the 
landlady who said this. Grace, seeing the young 
girl shudder and tremble, darted on the loquacious 
old body a stem look. 

" May I see him ?" asked Mary, in a faint voice. 
She was anxious to face the worst. 

" He's in there," Grace answered, pointing to the 
folding doors of an adjoining room. Mar}' started, 
and turned pale. She had not thought of his being 
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€0 near to her. " You maun go in if you. will, but 
I'm afeard you'll be shocked at the sight of him — 
the fever and cough take hold on a man so; he 
won't know you, for he's been wandering ever since 
he was brought home — ^but ye'U na make a fuss ? " 

" I will be very quiet, you may trust me." 

Grace rose, and Mary followed her into the next 
room ; there, taking the candle from the old woman's 
hand, she advanced to the bed, on which lay the 
once strong, princely form of the mother's pride and 
darling. He had been for hours in a sort of stupor, 
his breath coming with a heavy Svheezing sound 
through the oppressed lungs — cadaverous, hoUow- 
«yed, emaciated — ^the lank hair clotted to the brow 
by the death-like sweat of exhaustion — ^the handsome 
features awfully sharp and prominent — a more 
ghastly spectacle of weakness and disease could 
scarcely be imagined. 

Mary stood for some time looking down upon 
him in silence, then she said, in an involuntary 
under-breath, unconscious that it was more than a 
thought, — " Yes, it was well that mother didn't come 
— ^poor mother ! " 

Grace was infinitely relieved ; she had dreaded a 
scene, and there had been none.> And afterwards, 
when she saw how quietly she went about her work, 
she greatly modified her opinion of her new coad- 
jutor, and even went so far as to pronounce her a 

VOL. III. N 
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good, sensible girl enough, except for the matter of 
that first outbreak, which she would try to forget. 

When the Doctor arrived, he was glad to find 
another nurse installed in the sick-room, more 
especially one with whom Grace seemed so well 
satisfied. As the professional nurse he had engaged 
could o^^ly come on the following day, he offered to 
leave Grace there — ^for that night at least — ^to relieve 
her watch, but she positively refused every offer of 
help. 

" You must be tired after your journey," suggested 
the Doctor, kindly. 

' " Tired — I tired — and from a journey ! " she ex- 
claimed, indignantly; "bah, I shouldn't be worth 
much if that could tire me. I sat up three nights 
running with Mrs. Bartlett's baby when it was taken 
with convulsions, so I know something of nursing- 
Tired, indeed ! — ^I was never tired in my life ! " 

" But your present charge may prove less manage- 
iible than Mrs. Bartlett's baby, even in convulsions," 
observed the Doctor, amused at the girl's vehemence ; 
then, in a graver tone, " he is violent at times, and 
has paroxysms of delirium that might frighten 
you." 

Mary coloured and winced, as if the accusation 
had been addressed to herself. "It must be the 
fever, then," she said, apologetically. "He was 
always so good — so gentle." 
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" And you are really not afraid to be left alone 
with him?" 

" Afraid to be alone with him — oh no ! " Whilst 
speaking, she had once more approached the bed, 
and stood there resting one hand protectingly on the 
young man's shoulder. She felt something like 
self-reproach at thought of the shock the first sight 
of him had been to her — " and they could think that 
she would be afraid of him ! How little they knew 
of him or her." She turned back upon the Doctor 
such a look as a mother might bend over her sick, 
sleeping child. That look of mingled pity and 
fondness struck James Cameron perhaps, for he 
asked bluntly, and in a tone of doubt, " You are his 
sister?" 

She turned her. eyes back from him to the sense- 
less form, with its distorted features and labouring 
breath, then answered simply, without hesitation, 
" Yes, his sister — ^liis sister Mary." 
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CHAPTER X, 



Daily news of the invalid reached Manor Farm ; 
and it would not have been Mary, had she not made 
the bulletins as cheering as was consistent with 
truth. The day after her arrival she had said to 
the Doctor, " If anything should happen to Cyril, if 
he should die, I mean " — (we have before seen that 
Mary had a way of boldly facing facts, however 
hard) — "I should never forgive myself, if father 
and mother were not here ; but I wouldn't frighten 
them uselessly, they've trouble enough as it is, and 
I know that father couldn't well be spared from the 
farm just now ; and as for mother — well, I'd gladly 
spare her the sight of him, if I could, for it would 
go near to break her heart ; but if there should be 
immediate danger, they must be sent for. May I 
trust to you to tell me this ? ** And when the I)octor 
answered, " Yes, you may trust me," she was satis- 
fied. After that, all her letters were as cheering as 
she could make them. Cyril was ill, very ill, but 
better than he had been, and he wanted for nothing. 
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Everybody was so kind — ^the Doctor, who came every 
day, and seemed so good and so clever ; the Doctor's 
housekeeper, who made jellies and plasters to per« 
fection ; the sick-nurse, whp never drank ai^ything 
stronger than tea, and was a perfect model of wake- 
fulness. Even the landlady, as she could not be 
praised for honesty (that being her weak point, or 
rather one of her weak points, for want of cleanli- 
ness was another, and want of punctuality another, 
and want of accuracy, in the summing up of the 
weekly bills, another), was commended for her good- 
nature. ** What shall I write home ? *' she had 
asked of the Doctor that first evening. " The ti-uih" 
had been his unhesitating answer. And she had 
written home the truth, but not all the truths 
Should she tell his mother that her darling was 
lying there wild and ghastly, robbed of reason, and 
almost of life — a thing to tremble and shudder at ? 
Why should she ? No doubt, the poor woman was 
fretting her heart out about him without that. 
Mary had watched three days and nights by the 
sick-bed before Cyril gave any signs of returning 
consciousness. It so happened that when at last, 
after a longer and quieter sleep than usual, his eyes 
opened once more to the light of life and reason, 
they two were alone together. Mary sat at the 
further end of the room, writing home ; five minutes 
before she had looked at him, and had been half 
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glad, half frightened, to see how deep and pulseless 
was his sleep. He had never so slept before ; was 
it a good sign or a bad one ? At any rate she 
would take advantage of it to write home, and she 
had just filled the first page when she was startled 
at hearing her own name twice repeated, in a low, 
faint undertone. Turning, she saw Cyril leaning 
on his elbow, his head supported on his hand ; he 
was looking at her. 

This look, the first of consciousness she had 
met from those hollow, cavernous eyes that, en- 
circled by their dark rings, looked so preternaturally 
large, sent a thrill through her whole being; it 
made on her the startling effect of being looked at 
by a corpse. Her heart beat very fast as she rose, 
and going up to him, laid him gently back upon the 
pillows. His lips moved convulsively; she saw 
that he was trying to speak ; and answering to the 
question she thought to read in his eyes, she told 
him how she had come there, and how father and 
mother would have been there too, only the Doctor 
had said he must be kept very quiet. 

He listened, but without apparent interest or 
curiosity ; and long before she had done speaking, 
his eyes wandered away from her face, and went 
roaming uneasily about the room, as if seeking 
something or somebody he missed. He even tried, 
with an effort that brought the deep flush of ex- 
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haustion to iiis cheek, to push back the eurtain; 
bat the nerveless hand was powerless to help him, 
and he turned an imploring look on Mary. " What 
do you want, dear ? " 

She had to stoop very low to catch his answer, 
which was broken and disjointed. " Somebody 
. . . ^ I know . . . who was he ? Where is 
he gone ? " 

" Who, dear ? No one has been here but me." 

"No, no; not you,'' he interrupted with fretful 
impatience, and he tried to raise himself once more 
upon his elbow, but, too weak to support himself, 
his head sank heavily back upon the pillows, the 
flush of exhaustion deepening upon the corpse-like 
face. Who could it be that he missed ? Grace 
Inglis, perhaps. Mary asked him if it was a tall, 
grey-haired, old woman ? 

At the first words his eyes, which had before 
closed, opened upon her wild and eager, then they 
fell heavily together, and he turned aside. Was it, 
perhaps, the Doctor ? She knelt down by his bed, 
and asked softly, putting her mouth close down to 
his ear, " Is it the Doctor you mean ? — ^the Doctor 
who found you, and brought you home, and watched 
by you the first night ? " She saw that she had 
guessed right at last, though he did not answer. 
*'He will be here very soon; he generally comes 
at four." 
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A violent fit of coughing put a stop to all further 
conversation ; when it had subsided, and when Mary, 
having smoothed his pillows, given him his medi- 
cine, and watched by him until he had fallen into- 
a quiet dose, went back to the table to finish her 
letter home, with the addition of the unexpected 
awakening to consciousness, she felt that a change 
for the better had taken place. She hardly dared 
dwell upon it too much, it seemed so great a happi- 
ness ! So she banished the future from her thoughts, 
and only dwelt on the present; and her letter 
finished, she sat on, her two elbows on the table,, 
her face between her hands, picturing the joy of 
those at home at the wonderful news it contained. 
It seemed so much more of a hope when read on 
paper, than in her own anxious heart. What a 
happy gathering together there would be round the 
supper-table ! Mary thought of this till her blue 
eyes filled with tear«. 

It was well that she had no tears for herself or 
her vanished love, that she had made up her mind 
so courageously from the first that she could hence- 
forth be nothiji^ to Cyril. It is always well when 
we grapple with a sorrow once for all, and have 
done with it. It was upon her Cyril's eyes had 
first opened, her name had been the first on his 
lips, he had accepted her services quietly and with- 
out surprise, as he would have done those of the 
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nurse whose place she filled. Simple and inexperi- 
enced as she was, how rightly had she judged ! 

For more than an hour Cyril lay quite quiets 
then he grew restless and excited. Once, as Mary 
hent over him, he asked what o'clock it was, and 
flushed painfully on hearing that it was nearly fouiv 
He asked her to draw back the curtain of the bed, 
and every time the door opened he would tmn 
hastily towards, and then away from, it. 

The Doctor was later than usual that day, but at 
last his slow, heavy footsteps, the unmistakable 
tread of a man deep in thought, were heard ascend- 
ing . the stairs. Mary jumped up, and ran out ta 
meet him with an eager account of the change that 
had taken place in Cyril. Engrossed in the sub- 
ject, she did not notice the strange expression that 
passed over the Doctor's face as she told him of the 
invalid's sudden awakening to reason, and the 
anxiety he had shown for his visit. Entering,, 
they found Cyril looking very wild and excited, 
half leaning out of bed, his eyes strained to the 
door, and a burning spot on each cheek. As 
Dr. Bussell — ^for it was under, that name James 
Cameron was known there — approached, he sank 
gradually back, hut without removing his eyes from 
the Doctor's face. He felt his pulse, then let the 
arm drop, and turned away. He did not, or would 
not, see the imploring look of the hollow eyes, or 
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the convulsive movement of the hand, still out- 
stretched as if* to detain him ; or the quivering 
motion of the lips, that seemed trying, but in vain, 
to speak. As he stood a little apart^ his hands 
folded behind him, cold, calm, and grave, no greater 
contrast could possibly have been presented than 
by these two men — the one in his abject weakness, 
the other in his godlike strength. 

" He wants to say something to you," whispered 
Mary, who was not now learning for the first time 
to read and interpret Cyril's look ; " he is trying to 
speak, but he is so weak, he can't speak above his 
breath." 

** He had better not,'' interrupted the Doctor, 
sharply ; and he moved away to the table, wrote a 
prescription, and left. 

Mary followed him out, to ask a few last ques- 
tions ; when she returned to the bedside, she saw 
that Cyril had turned his face to the wall, and had 
covered it with his hand. 

Dr. Eussell continued to call regularly every 
day ; but the gentle cordiality that had marked his 
intercourse with Mary up to the date of Cyril's 
return to consciousness was at an end ; he seemed, 
suddenly and unaccountably, to have frozen up; 
indeed, his manner was at times so stern and re- 
pellent, that Mary wondered how she could ever 
have looked upon him as a friend, and spoken so 
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freely and uiireservedl}'. Now his very presence 
awed her into silence, and she felt a shyness and 
constraint that, naturally frank and fearless, she 
had never felt before. It was not for herself she 
resented this, however, and was so often inclined to 
quarrel with him for it, all awe-inspiring as he was, 
but for Cyril, who evidently saw and suflFered from 
the stern repulsion of his manner. How could he 
be unkind to him I And she had at first thought 
him so good ! She had looked up to him with such 
reverence, and she owed him so much ! for he had 
saved Cyril — yes, she was quite sure of that — but 
for him Cyril would have died. It was ungenerous 
of hiin not to accept their gratitude. Having done 
so much, why could he not do a little more ? Why 
had he never sat down by the sick-bed, never taken 
the hand so often and eagerly held out to him, that 
poor, thin, weak hand ? Why had he never spoken 
one word of kindness and encouragement when 
Cyril needed both so much ? For his utter dejec- 
tion, and the deep, brooding melancholy that never 
for a moment left him, pained her even more than 
his physical sufferings. If he could once be roused, 
she thought, once be made to speak, to smile, or to 
take an interest in what was going on around him, 
it would do more for him than all the physic in 
the world. But this her woman's art had failed to 
effect. 
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Another thing about Cyril that equally shocked 
and surprised her was his avoidance, and even 
horror, of whatever related to religion. Mary was 
certainly- not given to canting, but she was a good 
girl ; and one of the first things she did^ on the day 
after his return to consciousness^ was to hunt about 
his room for a Bible, feeling sure he would be glad 
to have a chapter read. Finding none, however, 
and not liking to trouble him, she brought down 
her own, the same that she and Cyril had learnt 
from in the old school-days, seated together on the 
garden bench, their arms about each other's necks. 
She found the chapter for the day, then went and 
sat down by him ; but no sooner had he seen what 
she was about than he started up and snatched the 
book from her, almost fiercely, telling her that when 
he wanted to be read to, he would tell her. But he 
never did. 

One day when he had been more than usuall}' 
restless and depressed, Mar)% to prevent his think- 
ing — for she felt sure that something in his thoughts 
troubled him — tried to amuse him with a little home 
stor}^ in which mother played a prominent part, 
and, as he lay very quiet, she half hoped she had 
succeeded in arresting his attention, when she was 
startled by the abrupt question, — " Mary, what does 
the Doctor think of me ? Does he say that I shall 
die, and when ? '* 
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" Oh, Cyril, don't talk so ! " 

" Tallying won't make things other than they are, 
I wish it could." This was said with a bitter sort 
of laugh. " But what does he say of me ? " he re- 
peated, impatiently. 

" I don't know, dear ; I did not ask him.*' 

"Then you must, I must know the truth; I 
can't bear this any longer, I can't." 

The next day, when the Doctor called, Mary put 
the question to him point-blank. He told her that 
Cyril was in no immediate danger ; the violence of 
the attack was past. All that they noii^had to fear 
was that his constitution, already so enfeebled, 
might find it impossible to rally. His state, there- 
fore, was still a very critical one. All this was said 
in the hard dry tone of the professional man giving 
his verdict. Mary thought of poor broken-hearted 
Cyril lying there in the next room, waiting for the 
fiat that was for him one of life and death, and 
she turned from the Doctor with cheeks hot with 
indignation. 

That evening she repeated to Cyril what the 
Doctor had told her. " He said that ? Those were 
his very words ? You would not deceive me, 
Mary." 

" No, dear, I would not." 

Cyril did not speak for some minutes ; then he 
said, in a low, smothered voice, "When he next 
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comes, leave us alone ; I must speak to him.** 
Mary was rather surprised, but offered no remon- 
strance. Dr. Bussell no longer came every day, 
she, therefore, awaited his next visit with the 
greatest anxiety ; and fearing lest he should repel 
poor Cyril's confidence, she no sooner heard his 
step on the stairs one Sunday evening, than she 
went out to meet him. 

Dr. Bussell never asked any news of his patient, 
but she gave it without that. When she had finished 
her account, which a frown and half-impatient move- 
ment of the shoulders cut very short, and before he 
could open the door, she suddenly laid a detaining 
hand on his arm, and said hurriedly^ with very 
imploring eyes, upraised to his, " Cyril has some- 
thing on his mind, I am sure of it ; I have seen it 
all along; it makes him so unhappy; it prevents 
his getting well. He will never get better so long 
as he goes on fretting in secret. He has something 
tliat troubles him ; he won't tell me what it is, but 
I am sure he would tell you'' The Doctor shook 
off the detaining hand, and turned upon her with a 
look that made her shrink back several steps. 

"You mistake my vocation altogether. I am 
here as Mr. Thornton's medical attendant ; if he 
needs spiritual advice or comfort, he must look 
elsewhere." So saying, and to prevent any further 
discussion, he opened the door and entered the 
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sick-room. Mary did not follow him in. He 
made his visit as short as possible — a look, a 
word, that was all — then he turned to go, but was 
arrested by a cry so sharp and heart-broken, that it 
thrilled him in spite of himself. Cyril had hold of 
one end of his long coat, and detained him by a 
grasp so desperate that he would have had to use 
positive force to free himself. " What do you want 
of me ? '' he asked, facing round upon the sick 
man, with a sternness that would have awed into 
silence anyone less reckless ; but Cyril saw nothing, 
heard nothing, but the ceaseless cry of his own 
heart that would not be stilled. " One last favour 
of you," he answered, with passionate vehemence ; 
" I know what you think of me ; I know that yon 
cannot bear to look at me, that you will not let me 
touch your hand, or even thank you for having 
saved me from the only crime I had not as yet 
committed, but I have no one else to turn to, and 
there is something I would ask of you before I die. 
I think the end can't be so far now, and it matters 
little when it comes. It is dreadful to die, but it is 
dreadful, too, to live ; it's all the same-^one way or 
the other." And crushed beneath the sense of guilt, 
wrong, and unavailing remorse, his hands relaxed 
their frantic hold, and he covered with them his 
shame*dyed face. " Oh, what can I do ? What 
can I do ! " he moaned. 
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** See a clergyman," was the brief, stem answer ; 
^' it is him you- w^nt, not me ; " and freed from the 
detaining grasp, Dr. Cameron turned once more to 
go. He had reached the door, his^ hand was upon 
it — another moment, and he would have passed 
Hway never to return, for upon this he had resolved, 
it being his only, means of escape &om the hideous 
phantom of the past that haunted him in that 'sick- 
room — when a strange sound, broken, interrupted, 
neither cry nor groan, but a blending as it were 
of the two, made him pause and turn. As he did 
so, he was actually startled at the awful change that 
had come over the invalid's face ; the eyes were 
wide open, s^ing, and glassy ; there was a livid 
•circle about me lips ; the features were drawn and 
<iuivering. It was as if the hand of death were 
already upon it. James Cameron knew that any 
further excitement would prove fatal ; he returned 
to the bedside, " Whatever you may wish to say to 
me, say it, I am here to listen.*' 

A faint smile thanked him, but the invalid was ter- 
ribly exhausted. He said something, but his words 
were quite /inaudible. He pointed imploringly to 
the chair beside him. Dr. Cameron understood the 
hint, frowned slightly, then sat down — for the first 
time in that room. And then Cyril, who, as he 
himself had said, had no ope else to turn to, opened 
his heart to this strange man, to whom he had, from 
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the first, felt himself unaccountably drawn, as the 
weak are invariably, by the law of nature, drawn to 
the strong. He told hiin all that he already knew, 
only too well; but he set many things in a new 
light. Winifred's husband now saw many things as 
he had never seen them before. 

Poor Cyril, broken-hearted and remorseful, taking 
a savage delight in heaping curses and reproach upon 
himself, little knew how, whilst exculpating the 
wretched partner of his guilt, whose awful end had 
made of him what he was, he. was in fact condemn- 
ing her. For himself he had no excuses; but for 
her — ^how many ! They were excuses she had made 
for herself, and by which she had chained him to 
her side, and he had accepted them as truth ; and 
the man beside him, listening in unbroken silence 
to his confession, knew that they were false — false 
as the heart that framed them, 

" And your object in telling all this to me ? " 
asked the Doctor, at last. 

" I have a favour to ask of you, — a very great 
favour. When you met me, for the first time, that 
night on the bridge, you said, Trust me, I did, and 
I do so still. I don't know why, but I do ; and if 
you will promise what I ask, I shall find it easier to 
die ! When I am dead," he paused, sighed, then 
went on; — **when I am dead, there is a letter I 
would wish given into Dr. Cameron's hands. In it 
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I have tried to clear the memory of the unhappy 
woman I so wronged, from a yet deadlier stain than 
is already attached to it. I have set everything in 
its true light. When he sees how great my guilt 
has heen, he may think more mercifully of hers.* If 
he can forgive, he will, perhaps, suflfer less. It is 
the only reparation I can make. And I have some- 
times thought — God help me ! if it be true, that I 
may have misjudged him — that he may not, after alU 
have been the cruel, hard-hearted tyrant I supposed. 
And yet, how could she, so meek and gentle, have 
spoken of him as she did, if he had been good to 
her? Would she have shuddered at the, mention of 
his name — have hated and feared him ? Would she 
have disliked the very child for his sake ? Oh ! it 
was a wicked thing altogether," he added, bitterly ; 
** a wicked — wicked thing ! " and, overcome once 
more by remorse, shame, and sorrow, he broke out 
into the wildest self-reproaches. But, through all, 
James Cameron, weighing each word calmly and 
dispassionately — as the judge weighs the evidence 
that is to condemn or acquit — ^recognised how much 
greater had been the guilt of the woman than the 
man. He had resisted — shunned — ^fled from her; 
and she had every time, without even the excuse of 
a misguided passion, recalled him to her side. He 
had acted from impulse ; she with calm, systematic 
deception. Had he seen her position as it really 
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was, and not as her falsehood represented it, he 
would have respected both it and her. Had she 
not excited his pity as a wronged neglected wife — 
the victim of a cruel, hard-hearted tyrant — ^he would 
have left her to her duty and her husband's love, 
and have died rather than disturb the holy security 
of her home-life. This he could say now, believing 
himself to be dying, and when the veil of self-de- 
lusion was torn from the miserable past, and he 
could call God to witness that what he said was the 
truth. 

"And you will see that Dr. Cameron has the 
letter?" Cyril asked, when, the storm of self-invective 
over, he sank back exhausted, pale, and gasping. 
The Doctor promised. " There is only one thing 
more : a little packet of letters — her letters — I had 
also sealed and addressed them to him, thinking 
they would prove more even than my words; for 
what cause had I given him to believe in me, even 
in my dying confession ? " 

James Cameron took the key Cyril handed to 
him, and which he wore on a black ribbon round 
his neck, and opened the drawer pointed out. There 
lay a sealed packet directed to himself. 

" I entrust it to you," Cyril said, with a deep 
sigh, feeling that a heavy load had been lifted from 
his heart. 

James Cameron took the packet home with him. 

2 
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Meeting Grace on the stairs, he said, " I can see no 
one this evening — ^no one, — ^you understand ? " 
" And Master Willie — ^he's here, sir." 
" No one ! " repeated the Doctor, with the frown 
the old woman understood so well. Having reached 
his room, he locked the door, sat down, and laid the 
packet before him. He did not open it at once, but 
sat pondering upon the strange fatality that had 
brought him and the man he would, of all others, 
most have shunned, face to face at that late hour 
upon that lonely, out-of-the-way bridge, the last 
place where either would be likely to be met with ; 
that had chained him, by the laws of common hu- 
manity, to the sick-room ; that had made him pause 
that day on its threshold when he was about to leave 
it for ever ; that had forced him to listen to the 
explanations he had so long and sternly avoided; 
that had placed in his hands the letters that 
should only have reached him when the man 
whose life he had saved was beyond both human 
forgiveness and repentance. Was it to be wondered 
at that James Cameron hesitated before lifting, from 
the memory of his unhappy wife, the one excuse 
with which his pitying indulgence had covered it. 
He had said, in extenuation of her crimes, that she 
was young and inexperienced; that she had been 
seduced into infidelity to him by the wretch who, 
lost to all sense of honour, had taken advantage of 
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her innocence to destroy her. But if what Cyril 
Thornton had that evening said was true, what had 
her life throughout heen hut a tissue of vanity, in- 
gratitude, and lies? The packet under his hand 
would show her to him as she really was, and not 
as his pity had made her out to he. His pity ! Yes ; 
that was the feeling that, having from the first bound 
him to her, had survived every other, — a feeling so 
strong that he could almost forgive the weakness that 
in Cyril Thornton had deepened it into a passion. 

When Grace brought up her master's tea, she 
found the door locked. "It's very strange,^' she 
said, as she returned to the parlour, and speaking to 
Buth, who now shared her confidence to an almost 
unlimited degree. " I never knew him to lock the 
door before.'^ 

" He is not ill, I hope,^' Buth answered, looking 
up, anxious and troubled. 

Grace could say nothing, except to repeat that 
— ^it was very strange ! An hour or so afterwards, 
when Buth and Willie were gone, she was surprised 
to hear the drawing-room bell ring ; her master had 
not once before entered that room since his return 
to Bussell Square. She found him standing before 
an empty space on the wall, where a dark line on 
the paper showed that a picture had olice hung. 
" Where have you put her, Grace ? " The old 
woman knew what he meant, — Mrs. Cameron's por- 
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trait had hung there. Her heart sank within her. 
After all he had suffered, could the old love be re- 
viving for the false, wicked woman who had ruined 
his life? When he had borne up so nobly, was he 
going to be weak again ? Why did he want to 
again upon that cruel, beautiful face, that ought 
never to have crossed his path ? What could she 
ever be to him, but a memory of horror and of 
shame? She was in no hurry to answer her master's 
question. He repeated it. " Where have you put 
her, Grace ? " 

" Out of sight, Master James ; and so you would 
do best to leave her. It's not your eyes or any 
others should look upon her now." 

" Bluing her down to me, into my stud)'^," was the 
Doctor'^s only answer ; and he left the room before 
Grace had sufficiently recovered from her surprise 
to offer any further objection. Ashamed of betray- 
ing her master's weakness even to faithful Matthews, 
she waited until all had gone to bed, and then 
brought it down herself. Dr. Cameron took it from 
her at the door, which she heard him lock behind 
her. 

That night Grace's rest was more troubled than 
it had been for a very long time. Waking or sleep- 
ing, she was haunted by the face of her dead mis- 
tress as it had looked out upon her from the canvas. 
The large, wistful eyes, doubly shaded by the long. 
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dark lash, and the broad brim of the garden-hat, 
that threw a deep shadow about them; the de- 
licately-moulded lips, with their downward curves, 
giving to the face an expression half petulant, half 
sad ; the wee hands nestling amid a rich profusion 
of flowers that she was holding up towards her 
bosom. Looking at her in her childish beauty, and 
forgetting how wicked she had been, it would be no 
wonder if Master James fell to fretting and longing 
for her. So thought Grace ; and, wondering where 
it would all end, her rest was broken and disturbed. 
In the morning, when she went to arrange the 
Doctor's study — ^for that one room was a sacred spot 
to her, and no one but herself was allowed to enter 
it — she uttered an exclamation, half anger, half 
sorrow, on seeing the imlucky picture leaning against 
the table, close to her master's chair. In all pro- 
bability it had been the last thing upon which his 
eye had rested. The room was still in partial dark- 
ness. She drew up the blinds and pushed back the 
curtains with a violence that, at any other time, she 
would have condemned as unchristian. A flood of 
warm, early sunlight filled the space, and showed 
her — that the frame was empty! She had ap- 
proached cautiously on tiptoe, as if the cruel, beau- 
tiful mistress could still, even in her silent effigy, 
injure her and the man she loved so much better 
than herself. But she had nothing now to fear; 
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the £rame was empty ! She looked down upon it 
for some time in wondering perplexity, hardly 
knowing whether she had most to hope or to fear 
from the mysterious disappearance of the portrait. 

Meanwhile her master had come in unperceived, 
and now stood beside her. " Where have you put 
her, Master James ? " she asked, repeating, uncon- 
sciously, the very words he had used the night 
before, and turning upon him a bewildered look. 

" Out of sight, Grace, as you said. No eye, not 
even mine, must look upon her again." 

He spoke very gently and sadly, and pointed to 
the grate. Grace knew that he had destroyed the 
last memorial of the dead wife, — that no one would 
look upon her childish beauty, or be fooled by it 
ugain. 

" Thank God for that ! Master James,^' she said, 
fervently. " I was afeard " 

" There is nothing to fear now. All that was, 
must henceforth be as though it had never been." 

He could say that at last. He had once told 
Caroline that she could only forget when she had 
learnt the yet harder lesson to forgive. That lesson, 
the hardest his hard life had taught him, had been 
learnt that night. 

His first morning visit was to Cyril ; afterwards 
he drove at once to the squalid street on the other 
side of the lonely, out-of-the-way bridge, where he 
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had first met, though not first seen him. When the 
poor dying wretch, cursing his enemies, had, some 
days hefore, asked him whether he could forgive the 
destroyers of his life, he had howed his head and 
remained silent. Now he could go to him and tell 
him, in the words of simple truth, that he had suf- 
fered as he had suflfered — ^hated as he had hated — 
been tempted, even as he, to arraign the justice of 
God ; that the struggle had been long and bitter, but 
victory had come at last ; and that he was there now 
as his fellow-sufiferer and fellow-sinner to show him 
how the victory had been gained. 

James Cameron was not one to speak in vain. 
Bnitalised as was the dying man, there was yet a 
spark of his God-like nature left; and this dying 
spark the Doctor fanned, sitting by the sick-bed 
hour after hour, day after day, — warning, reasoning, 
comforting, — showing him how mean and cowardly 
were the wild ravings of the heai't that, too weak to 
defend itself, vents its anguish in impotent denun- 
ciations; teaching him the lesson of forgiveness so 
dearly bought by himself; leading him onward and 
upward, step by step, always patient, indulgent, and 
tender, until the man, whose soul would have been 
eternally lost for want of a word of warning and of 
comfort, died the death of the martyr and the saint, 
blessing instead of cursing. 

As James Cameron passed, for the last time, out 
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of that chamber of death, the peace of God was in 
his heart, and the light of heaven upon his brow. 

That same evening he said to Grace, "When 
Miss Edgestone comes again^ I should be glad to 
see her." 

Grace stared at him in astonishment, but simply 
answered, "Yes, sir.'.' She wondered still more 
when^ several times after that, he asked whether 
Miss Edgestone had not yet been. If she could 
have looked into the stem, shut-up heart, that knew 
so well how to keep its own counsel, her wonder 
might have been greater yet. 




CHAPTER XI. 



When Grace said to Ruth Edgestone, " The 
master has been asking for you, my dear — ^he 
wishes to see you ; and, as he is at home now, and 
alone, will you go up, and take the child with you ?" 
Ruth rose at once to go. She did not ask why he 
had never expressed such a wish before — why, for 
more than a year, he, who had once promised to be 
her friend, and had been so kind, should have 
treated her with such studied neglect — ^knowing her 
in his very house week after week, and yet never 
asking to see her — never even sending her a word 
of remembrance to show that she was not forgotten. 
Anyone else would have rebelled against such cruel 
injustice. But there was no place for wounded 
vanity in that meek heart — wounded feeling per- 
haps there had been in the earlier days, but she so 
well knew how to get rid of whatever could embitter 
her life or heart. And so now, when she heard that 
Dr. Cameron had at last remembered, and was ask- 
ing for her, there was no feeling of petty anger. 
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no sense of injury, no feminine struggle between 
wounded pride and a desire for the meeting — she 
simply rose, took Willie by the hand, and following 
Grace upstairs, knocked at the study door. 

The voice unheard so long, and never heard 
without a thrill, said, " Come in." A moment's 
hesitation to calm down the fluttering at her heart, 
and she went in. 

Dr. Cameron rose on her entrance, but did not 
advance to meet her, he only held out his hand ; 
but even this she did not see — for now that she 
stood in his immediate presence, all at once her 
self-possession gave way ; she dared not look up at 
him (indeed she had never been able to look at him 
as she did at everyone else, fully and frankly) — 
she would hardly even have had courage to approach, 
had not Willie, who kept tight hold of her, drawn 
her forward until she stood before him, and he had 
taken her hand into his. She knew that his clasp 
was close and warm, and her one shy, upward 
glance had told her that his look was kind ; ^d as 
she was only thinking of him, and not of herself, 
she did not know how her own hand trembled and 
fluttered, or how the rare blush was slowly rising, 
and spreading over her downcast face. 

This blush it was that made the great charm of 
the Edgestone girls; coming and going over 
Miriam's bright spring face, like rosy clouds across 
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{in April sky, it had constituted lier the beauty 
of two seasons, and even the eldest sister's plain 
little face thus embellished, looked strangely sweet, 
soft, and womanly. Perhaps James Cameron thought 
so, for he seemed in no hurry to withdraw his eyes 
from it. 

**How is it. Miss Edgestone,'' he said at last, 
"that you manage to remain so unchanged — you 
are now just what you were when I first saw you; 
as you would be were I to meet you again after an 
absence of twenty years. I see everything about 
me change but you — how is this ? " 

" I don't know," she answered, simply ; '* my 
health is good, and my life is such a very quiet one, 
that I have no opportunity of changing ; I some- 
times wish I had." 

" I am glad you have not ; it gives one a sense of 
repose and faith in the reality of certain things at 
least. I am glad to find you unchanged — to find 
you just what you were when we last met. It is 
long since that, I think ? " 

" A year and three months — just a year and 
three months; I was saying so to Grace yesterday." 
This was said eagerly, and the innocent eyes were 
once more uplifted to his. He smiled. 

"You keep a very exact account of time. I 
should never have thought it was so long; and 
through a whole year and three months I have 
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been owing you thanks for your care of my little 
boy/' 

" Owe me thanks ! oh no, it is I who owe them 
to you. It was so kind of you to entrust him to 
me ; you can never know how happy you made me." 
Her voice broke down and her lips quivered, and 
her eyes drooped lower and lower, perhaps to hide 
the big tears that trembled in them, and that she 
was trying so hard to drive back. 

" It has been a great comfort to me to know him 
with you ; but I am keeping you standing." 

He had not only kept her standing, he had also 
kept her hand in his all the time they had been 
speaking. He now released it. " Can you spare 
me a few minutes ? " 

The smile lighting up the whole face was her 
only answer. He responded to it by one scarcely 
less bright. 

For awhile they spoke on indifferent subjects — 
about Aunt Emily, and Miriam, who was now a fair, 
moderately stout, little matron, with two remark- 
ably fine boys, the last only a few weeks' old, whom 
Aunt Euth loved dearly, but to whom she could not 
give the first place in her heart because of little 
Willie. Then the Doctor, suddenly changing the 
subject, asked abruptly, "Did you think that I had 
forgotten you during all these months, or my pro- 
mise to be a friend to you through life ? " 
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She was silent for a moment, then answered, as 
she always did, the truth, but not all the truth; 
there was one side of every question that she kept 
to herself, — " I did not think you had forgotten me, 
and I felt sure that if I ever needed to remind you 
of your promise, you would remember and keep it." 

" Thank you, I see that you have the same trust 
in me that I have in you." 

That was all the explanation he gave, and he 
soon afterwards sent her away. But as he held her 
hand at parting he said, with another of the bright, 
warm smiles, not seen on that stern face we might 
almost say for years, " Good-bye, but not for a year 
and three months this time — there is no further 
necessity for so long a parting ; having once found 
your way. here, don't you think you might always 
bring the child up yourself ? " 

The quick heaving of the breast, the blush, the 
smile, the rapturous look in the uplifted eyes, was 
answer sufficient without the one she felt herself 
called upon to give in her usual quiet, demure way 
— quite unconscious of all that her too eloquent 
eyes had said beforehand — " If I could sometimes 
come up when you are quite at leisure, I should be 
very glad." 

Never perhaps did a happier little face look out 
of a cab window than looked out of the one that 
stopped that evening rather later than usual in 
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Elysium Terrace. It is always pleasant to see a 
real gleam of joy light up a face, but more espe- 
cially such a face as Euth Edgestone*s. Caroline 
was struck by its strange illumination, and guessed 
the cause. " You have seen Dr. Cameron to-day,*' 
she said. 

Euth looked at her in surprise ; how could she 
possibly have guessed that? but as she had no 
reason to hide the fact, she told her of the unex- 
pected interview; and Caroline, smiling softly to 
herself, saw in the future the realisation of the one 
hope that was left to her life. 

That evening, before they parted for the night, 
she told Euth for the first time of her intention of 
leaving England, if not for ever, for many years at 
least. 

This was a sad blow to the little schoolmistress. 
" How impossible it is ever to be really happy in 
this world,'' she said, her eyes filling with tears ; 
"just now I thought I was so happy, and now " 

" Griefs that can be outlived and forgotten are 
not worth grieving about,'" interrupted Caroline, 
gently. 

" I think no grief can ever be quite forgotten ; 
joys are, but sorrows, I think, never." 

" Because pain is life's only reality." It was at 
least the only reality that dark, shadowed life had 
known. 
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Euth was not thinking of life's sorrows in general, 
but of the one that lay before her. " I had hoped 
that we should never again be parted; that you 
would make this your home," she said, very sadly. 
" I wish now that we had never met." 

" Oh, Euth ! " cried Caroline, with something of 
the old passion that had lately seemed to be dead 
in her; "never say that — never wish that again, but 
thank God as I do that in His mercy he allowed 
that meeting to us both. I owe you more than I 
owe to any other living creature. If the past has 
left me a hope for this world or the next, it is to 
you I owe it. You taught me more by a few simple 
words of faith and love than had been taught me by 
the bitter experience of a lifetime. Only at the 
last, when the secrets of every life shall be revealed, 
and the sins of some perhaps forgiven, will you 
know from what you saved me. I do not thank 
you — ^there is gratitude that is beyond all words — 
but I bless God who brought me to you ! " 

Ruth guessed dimly at the meaning of the strange 
words; perhaps had she afterwards thought them 
over and pondered upon them, she might have 
penetrated much of the hidden mystery of that 
dark, secret life. But she had made it her rule 
through life only to look straight before her, never 
behind — ^never to the right hand nor to the left, but 
straight on. Where she was not. called upon to 
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help, she did not feel herself called upon to inquire. 
To ponder in silence over the probable significance 
of the problematic words would have seemed to her 
an act both mean and dishonourable. There was 
no thrill of self-congratulation if Caroline's stay- 
in Elysium Terrace had brought with it a blessing, 
it was a thing to thank God for, and having thanked 
Him, she dismissed the subject. There was as 
little place for gratified as for wounded vanity in 
that meek, quiet heart. 

Wishing to reconcile her as much as possible to 
their approaching parting, Caroline opened her 
heart to her that evening more fully than she had 
ever done before, without, however, letting her into 
its secrets. But Euth, perhaps because its secrets 
were unknown to her, could not see things in the 
light in which she saw them. She spoke of a new 
life of energy, action, and usefulness ; of a life in 
which every talent with which God had gifted her 
should be mad§ of use ; and she spoke humbly and 
hopefully, with the solemnity of one who, having 
ceased to live for herself, feels a certain awe of that 
mysterious self, already disembodied as it were, and 
standing on the confines of that eternity to which 
she henceforth devotes her life. 

All this Euth understood and sympathised with ; 
but she did not see why Caroline should go to the 
other end of the world to do what could so well be 
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done at hqpae. Why should she not still live with 
her and little Willie, and yet accomplish a work 
great and sublime ? But afterwards, when she said 
to her, " If you had lost — ^let us say by death — 
what was dearest to you on earth, that made your 
life, and that it would be dreadful to live without, and 
yet that you had resolved to live, and never let the 
memory of the past interfere with the future, would 
you remain here, where everything would speak to 
you of the dead — would you not rather put a world 
between you and all that you would forget ? " she 
understood it better. She remembered how, when 
Doctor Cameron was in trouble, everything that 
had reminded her of him had been almost more 
than she could bear. This she told Caroline, and, 
obliged to look upon the parting as irrevocable, she 
tried to make the best of it. 

A few days more of quiet, saddened companion- 
ship, and the two women so strangely met, and who 
unconsciously had exercised so great an influence 
over each other's lives, parted, and, as the hearts 
of both foreboded, for ever. 

For many days Euth went about the house 
silent and sad, avoiding as much as possible the 
deserted rooms, and, when obliged to enter tread- 
ing softly, as if the shadow of death were over 
them. 

At the end of a week, however, they underwent a 

p 2 
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thorough cleaning — carpets taken up and curtains 
down, ceilings whitewashed and chimneys swept— 
all was dust, noise, and discomfort; but after the 
second week order was restored, the apartment was 
ready to let, and the card Euth had hoped never 
again to want, was fished up, and hung once more 
in the drawing-room window. From that day a 
new lodger was anxiously looked for. 

How impossible it is for us to give the absent 
more than the little comer in the heart that memory 
consecrtaes to tiiem ; how impossible to spare to 
the dead more than the six feet of earth allotted to 
them by nature. The vacant place is filled up ; the 
waters of oblivion flow silently over the shore of 
time, and fill up all the empty places Rise from 
your graves, ye dead — fathers, mothers, husbands, 
wives — who died with such throes of agony because 
you thought that there was none could fill your 
place ; go back to the home from whence you were 
carried out but so short a time ago, your dear ones 
clinging wildly to you to the last, and calling on 
you to return to those who could not live without 
you ; where for a week, a month, even a year per- 
chance, there was a vacant bed, a vacant seat, a 
vacant place in the more faithful hearts. Go home 
now, you will find all as when you left it — gay 
voices, smilibg lips, loving words, heart clinging 
to heart, the strong family tie unbroken — all per- 
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feet, all unchanged, save that there is no place for 
you — that which you occupied is filled up ! 

This is the law of nature, and it is a right one 
and a just ; the face of the earth has scarcely room 
for the living, how then shall it find room for the 
dead ! 



CHAPTER XII. 



% 



Cyril had long since been declared out of 
danger, and the Doctor had told Mary that, with 
God's blessing, his recovery might be confidently 
relied upon. But he also told her that it would be 
tedious and gradual. And so both the invalid and 
and his watchful, patient nurse found; little im- 
provement being perceptible after many a weary 
day of weakness and sufiering. Had not both 
placed unbounded faith in his word, they would 
many a time have despaired. 

Mary, indeed, was always bright and cheerful, 
outwardl}^ at least. The torture itself would not 
have extracted from her that she ever felt dull, 
dispirited, or tired, though, begging her pardon 
for doubting her word, we incline to the belief that 
she very often felt all three. 

Poor Cyril, who was going through all the 
weary stages of convalescence, found it impossible 
to shake off the depression that was less physical 
than moral. " I should find it so much easier to 
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live if I had something to live for," he once said 
to Dr. Eussell, to whom he now clung with an 
attachment little short of infatuation. He looked 
up to him with all the enthusiasm of his naturally 
enthusiastic nature, which magnified and idealized 
whatever it looked upon. He was more to him 
than the man, or even the friend; he was the 
saviour of whatever was left to him of his wretched, 
ill-spent life — the preacher, the comforter, his last 
hope of redemption. From the time they had first 
met face to face he had owned his power for good, 
and had followed, wondered at, and obeyed him. 
Naturally hasty, and even passionate, he had never 
for a moment resented his subsequent sternness of 
manner; though he had grieved over it in the 
silent bitterness of thought. In spite of it, he had 
trusted in him as he would have done in no other 
living man. It was strange, perhaps, that it had 
never occurred to him to excuse or palliate his 
guilt ; on the contrary, throughout his confession, 
he took more than a just share of blame to himself. 
And yet, good as he believed the man before him to 
be, it never struck him as even possible that he would 
forsake him because he had sinned. " The good 
are merciful,*' he thought. He had once been both 
himself, and then the suffering and the erring had 
never applied to him in vain. 

The manner in which his confidence had been 
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received was certainly not encouraging ; but from 
that day Cyril saw that Dr. Bussell was his friend. 
Far from rejecting his confidence now, he even 
sought it. He encouraged him to speak unre- 
servedly of the past, and was far more gentle to 
the sinner than he was to himself. Not that he 
ever tried to whitewash the guilty past ; the sin was 
there, and neither repentance of the one nor 
pity of the other could get rid of it. But he tried 
to give hope to the future — ^to rouse the young man 
to a sense of present responsibility — ^to prove to 
him that the future could alone redeem the past. 

They had many conversations together — ^those 
two, and their effect upon the invalid's mind and 
temper soon became apparent. He grew daily 
quieter, gentler, and, though still subject to occa- 
sional bursts of grief and fits of dejection, more 
ci>ntented. 

Mary joyfully hailed every change for the better, 
and making the most of every little improvement, 
wrote home the most cheering accounts. 

At last Cyril was allowed to get up; afid it 
was on the Doctor's arm he leant, and it was 
the Doctor's careful hand that arranged the pillows 
of his couch, and laid him gently back amongst 
them. 

It was wonderful how tender that gaunt, awk- 
ward-looking man could be. No woman's hand 
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was lighter or more careful. Three years ago, 
Mary would have been jealous at any help being 
accepted but her own. But jealousy was now quite 
out of the question. Feelings have an end ; they 
die out, like everything else. God be thanked I 

As James Cameron sat by the sick man's couch 
that day, and caught the grateful look that filled the 
heavy languid eyes, and met and returned the 
smile, that lighted up with a transient gleam the 
sharp, worn face, restoring to it something of its 
vanished beauty — as he took in his, at parting, 
the hand from whose burning touch he had 
once shrunk with such unutterable loathing, and 
owned, in his pitying mercy, that the life so 
early and fatally darkened had had more of sorrow 
in it even than of sin — he saw at last, in the 
strange meeting, that had seemed to him the work 
of some mocking fiend, the merciful interposition of 
the overruling power of good — good to him — to the 
humble penitent, whose life, restored to him as by 
a miracle, might yet be worthy of his profession, 
more so perhaps than if he had never sinned and 
repented — ^and to how many more besides? For 
who shall say how great an influence one life may 
have over the many, both for good and evil. 

For several days Cyril was allowed no better 
recreation than to sit in the faded chintz-covered 
arm-chair by the window, looking out upon the 
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dull, dingy street, where whatever of life was astir, 
was of the shabbiest and least interesting kind. 

But he never murmured now. He was very 
patient, very grateful. He never complained of 
anything, and put a stem check upon his natural 
iritability, which illness had certainly not contri- 
buted to soften. But he still continued listless, 
brooding, melancholy ; nothing had power to rouse 
him but Dr. Eussell's visits, and they only for a 
time. He was perfectly apathetic, and seemed to 
have nothing either to live or to hope for. 

Such a state is of all others the most trying to 
the anxious watchers in a sick-room ; more particu- 
larly to such a nature as Mary's. Herself pos- 
sessed of much strength of character, she could not 
understand the weakness that thus gave way to an 
almost abject depression ; and sometimes, even whilst 
pitying, she found herself despising him. If he had 
some secret sorrow — some disappointment or mor- 
tification — well ! others had outlived the same, and 
been none the worse for it ; she had herself, and 
should he be less strong than she — a foolish, 
ignorant girl ? If he had got into difficulties, 
why not confide in her ? perhaps she could help 
him out of them. If he had sinned — which God 
forbid ! — moping and fretting would do no good. 

Another thing that troubled her, and for which 
lier clear common sense could not account, was his 
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forlorn and utterly friendless condition. Could this 
lonely man, dependent on her care and the kind- 
ness of the stranger physician, be indeed the elo- 
quent, admired preacher whom her fond fancy had 
pictured as surrounded by hosts of fashionable 
adorers — the centre of a brilliant circle of admirers, . 
if not friends ? What did it all mean ? Had he 
fled from them, or had they forsaken him, leaving 
him there alone to die ? Was it for this he had 
offended father, and neglected and wounded poor 
mother, who loved him so dearly? As these 
thoughts involuntarily crossed her mind, she felt 
something almost like contempt for the man who 
had allowed himself to be thus tempted, cheated, 
duped. 

After a week's quiet enjoyment of the delightful 
prospect afforded by the dark, narrow street, Dr. 
Eussell, who saw a steady though very gradual im- 
provement, insisted upon the invalid's going out. 
" Air and exercise will do more for you than all my 
medicines,'* he said, cheerfully ; " try it, and in a 
few days you will feel a different being." 

Cyril looked up in quick alarm. " Go out ! " he 
said, anxiously; *'walk up and down here in a 
public street ! I couldn't — I dai^e not." 

James Cameron knew why, well enough. He did 
not press the point, but sat for some minutes silent 
and thoughtful. 
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" Then you must leave London at once/' he said 
at last, and very decidedly. 

Mary, who was just then coming in, heard the 
last words, and caught at them eagerly. 

'' Oh, I am so glad you advise that too. I am 
always telling him that he can never get well until 
he has change of air and scene. He must go home 
with me ; and what with the fine air, the quiet^ and 
mother's careful nursing, he'd be well in a week, 
I'll answer for it." 

" No ; I can't go home — ^I won't go home ! " he 
broke in with unusual vehemence. *'l couldn't 

« 

bear it; better anything than that;" and he 
looked imploringly at the Doctor, awaiting his 
decision. 

"Mr. Thornton is right," he said soothingly, 
seeing the young girl flush up, partly with surprise, 
partly with pain ; ** the return home just now would 
be too trying ; we must keep him quiet for some 
time longer." 

" Mother is so longing to see him," was all Mary 
said aloud, but to herself she said that Cyril had 
again acted weakly and selfishly. 

The choice of locality being left to the Doctor, 
he decided for the quiet little sea-side place where 
Buth had first received Willie at his hands. No 
fear of Cyril's meeting any of his fashionable 
acquaintance there. 
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" Do you go with him ? " the Doctor asked of 
Mary, as he joined her in the next room. 

*' If he wants me any more I'll stay — ^if not I'll 
go/* was the blunt answer. 

** Then I should advise you to stay," said the 
Doctor, with a smile, " for I do think he still wants 
you very much," 

"Thenl'll stay with him, of course ;'* and she 
wondered liow he could have asked her such a 
question. 

The day before Cyril's depai-ture he and Dr. 
Bussell had a long conversation together ; the last 
that they Were ever to have. He had been un- 
usually depressed all day. The thought of the 
approaching change was dreadful to him, and his 
heart sank at the prospect of leaving his new and 
only friend. Such a friend ! to whom he owed him- 
self, both soul and body. How would the long, 
weary days drag on without the visits for which 
he might almost be said to hunger, and which alone 
brought comfort to the present and hope to the 
future — ^for the one appeared less drear and the 
other less hopeless, when mirrored in that strong, 
clear mind. 

Poor Cyril ! Where was now the proud self- 
confidence that had carried him through so much ? 
In his weakness and sorrow he had sunk his very 
individuality; he dared not think for himself — 
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reason for himself — ^hope for himself. He was the 
reed shaken by every wind — cowering before every 
breeze, however light. He was not afraid of con- 
fessing this new weakness to him who knew him 
better even than he knew himself; and so, when 
he came and sat down beside him he told him, 
all he felt ; and the Doctor, knowing what he did 
not — ^that he was now speaking to him for the last 
time, and that whatever had to be said must be 
said now, once for all, spoke as he had never 
spoken before. 

" You have devoted six weeks of mourning and 
lamentation to the past," he said ; '' that is all very 
well ; but the time of action has now come, and if 
you live in the past you cannot live worthily in the 
present and for the future : the one is lost to you 
for ever, the other only remains to you and your 
life. Nothing was ever gained by looking back ; 
life's great lesson is to look forward." 

" And you would have me forget ray sin, and the 
misery it entailed on others?" asked the young 
man, sadly. 

" Forget it you never will ; but I would have you 
bury it as we do our dead. We do not forget them, 
but we live without them ; they have become the 
children of eternity, and we are still the children 
of time ; they have dropped away from our side, 
and we must go on to the end, bravely and 
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steadily, without them. If you drag forward your 
guilty past, and allow it to influence your future, 
you will be committing a more fatal mistake than 
any into which you have hitherto fallen.*' 

He paused^ and for a moment bent his head in 
solemn thought, then he added, slowly and dis- 
tinctly, with great earnestness — 

" I do not see why your life henceforth should 
not be just as noble — just as useful to man and 
acceptable to God, as if you had never sinned and 
suflfered.^^ 

" You think so — ^you really think so ? '* and the 
exclamation was almost a cry : " oh, if I dared 
think so too — ^if God would only accept my ser- 
vices ! There is something so awful in the thought 
of a lost life — and such a life as mine. But you 
would not deceive me, or buoy me up with false 
hopes that could only sink me yet lower in shame 
and despair.*' 

" No ; God knows I would not. I spoke from 
conviction, and, in all humility, I believe that it is 
God Himself who speaks to you through my voice. 
I, too, like you, have sinned and suffered, and was 
very near falling into the same mistake, which 
would have been the ruin of my life, as it would 
be the ruin of yours. No one can press forward 
and attain to anything high, whose look is con- 
stantly turned backward. Eepentance shown in 
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tears and self-reproaches is little worth; the re- 
pentance of action, shown forth in good deeds, is 
the true one. You have no right to let others suffer 
for your sin. The work you had to do amongst them 
once is still to be done now. They don't stand 
less in need of succour because you fell. Every 
duty neglected, every soul lost that you might have 
saved, every tear shed that you might have dried, 
will be a new sin added to those which have gone 
before. It is mere weakness and cowardice to 
brood over a dead past, when so glorious a future 
lies before you.*' 

There was no resisting such arguments as these, 
drawn from the experience of a noble but over- 
shadowed life. Cyril's naturally high, enthusiastic 
nature kindled once more into hope and emulation. 
From that day forth should begin, for him, a new 
and a better life. He would find it, he well knew, 
much harder to live than to die ; but live he would, 
not to himself, but to God. He spoke eagerly, al- 
most rapturously, of the work that lay before him. 
No matter how hard it might be, he would surmount 
every obstacle ; regain the footing he had lost ; face 
shame, reproach, and misunderstanding ; recoil from 
nothing, however painful. 

"And this new hope — ^this new life I owe to you," 
he cried, turning on the Doctor his illumined coun- 
tenance. Then suddenly it fell, and all the bright- 
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ness faded out of it, leaving it darker even than 
before. 

James Cameron, watching him with no little 
interest, noticed the change, and said, gently, 
** You have still something on your mind ; what 
is it?" 

Cyril flushed painfully, and his lip quivered. 
Dr. Cameron," he said, in a low, faltering tone, 
what a wretched mockery my life, however holy 
and blameless, would seem to him ; and how can 
God's blessing rest upon it, together with his curse ? 
How can I forget the past, when he lives to recall 
it ? Oh ! if I had only wronged myself, how easy 
it would all be to bear ! But it is awful to have the 
misery of another life laid at your door ! And the 
thought of all another man, and that, perhaps, 
a good one, has suffered through my sin, paralyses 
every faculty of my mind, reducing me to the help- 
less, hopeless wretch I am ! " 

Here he broke off abruptly, then added, in a low, 
humble tone, all the more touching from its perfect 
simplicity, " Perhaps if he knew this — ^if he knew 
how awfully my crime has punished itself — how re- 
morse for the wrong done him embitters every hour 
of my life, — even he would forgive me. It must be 
so much easier, I think, to forgive another than to 
forgive yourself." 

When James Cameron had said good-bye to Cyril, 
not, as he believed, for a time only, but, as he him- 

VOL. III. Q 
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self well knew, for ever, he sent on the carriage, and 
walked home. "We have before seen that this was 
a way he had, whenever a hard problem had to be 
solved, either in his own life or that of his science. 
Mary was not at home to say good-bye to him,, 
having taken advantage of his visit to go out shop- 
ping. This was their last evening, and what last 
evening ever failed to bring with it a hundred things 
to be done — to be bought — ^to be arranged ? 

Her spirits were higher this evening than they 
had been for some time past. Not having the same 
reason as Cyril to dread a change, she rather 
looked forward to it. Anything was better than 
London, with its heat, noise, and dust. On her way 
home, she cut through a square, which boasted of a 
garden — a rather dull, melancholy-looking affair, it is 
true — ^but she caught a glimpse of green, which sent 
her thoughts flying back to the dear old home all 
aglow now with its wealth of flower and foliage* 
Dearly she had always loved it, but never so dearly 
as in contrast to the great, grim, smoky town, which 
she hated with the hearty cordiality she threw into 
every feeling, amiable or otherwise. And this was 
the home she had once sighed for — longed for 
— prayed for ; that had seemed to her too beautiful 
and perfect in its happiness for anything but dreams. 
Well, well; she had renounced dreams for evermore, 
and it no longer appeared beautiful or desirable, 
and she should be very glad when they got fairly 
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oflf — she and Cyril ; he would soon get well and 
strong in the fresh air, and once well, or, at least, 
better, they would go home together, or, if he still 
did not care to go, she would go alone ; and away 
drifted her thoughts to father and mother and Hal, 
and cows and pigs, hens and chickens, and whatever 
else had made up her life since — since the time she 
had given up dreaming. 

After an oppressively hot day there had been a 
pretty brisk shower, which had cooled the air; a 
freshening breeze, too, was blowing up. Mary en- 
tered the sick-room with rosy cheeks, bright eyes, 
and an eager tread ; but on the threshold she paused 
in dismay — Cyril was crying ! not as he had often 
cried before, quietly, and, as it were, to himself, but 
wildly — ^vehemently — with a force and passion that 
convulsed the whole frame which seemed torn to 
pieces by the violence of the storm, beneath which 
it bent trembling and writhing. How could Mary, 
who knew nothing of the cause of his grief, under- 
stand it ? How could she attempt consolation when 
he had never, even by a look, appealed to her for 
sympathy? She closed the door behind her and 
went away, putting as great a distance as possible 
between her and his weeping. She went up to her 
own room, and as she tore rather than took off her 
gloves, bonnet, and jacket, she muttered, with scorn- 
ful impatience, '* Crying ! — crying again ! and what 

for ? Does he think that is the way to get -well 

q2 
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and strong? Strong! — it is all weakness — miser- 
able weakness, that a woman would be ashamed 
of! I once thought him the greatest and noblest 
of men ; and now the very servant in the kitchen 
can only pity and despise him ! " 

It is sad, indeed, when the idol before which we 
have knelt and worshipped lies shattered at our feet, 
the wreck of its own grandeur and our faith. Per- 
haps this, the second great disappointment of Mary's 
life, was scarcely less hard to bear than the first. 
In that, at least, after the one great shock, nothing 
of bitterness had been left behind. She had frankly 
recognised that Cyril was not to blame, nor could 
she blame herself. It was no shame to have loved 
him. He was the best and the greatest man she 
had ever known ; and it was no wonder that she 
loved him better than all the world beside. She had 
found it so much easier to own her own unworthiness 
ihan she now found it to own his. 

" And this is the end of it all ! " she cried, in 
angry indignation, not so much against him, as for 
him. "This is to what his learning and talents, 
sud the patronage of fine people, has brought him ! 
Better — a thousand times better — have stayed at 
home and followed the plough. Neither father nor 
Hal ever bent their heads in shame — or crept away 
out of sight — or feared to Jook their neighbours 
honestly in the face. Poor mother ! if you could see 
our Cyril now, — our beautiful, good, clever Cyril, of 
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whom we were so fond ! But you would have no 
bitter feeling against him — ^you would only see in 
him your boy, and perhaps love him all the better 
for his tears. But you never felt for him as I did ; 
you never looked up to him, and made of him your 
life, as I did ! You had always father and Hal and 
me ; but at one time I had only him ! " 

When Mary re-entered Cyril's room, the flush 
that dyed her face to her very temples was not the 
result of a freshening breeze. 

Cyril was leaning back in the faded chintz- 
covered chair, his arm thrown listlessly over the 
side of it. He looked very pale and exhausted, and 
his eyelids were heavy and swollen. " Where have 
you been, Mary?" he asked, in a faint, languid tone. 
Though he little noticed her presence, he missed 
her in her absence. It was seldom she left him 
so long alone, and he had been wondering where 
she was. 

" You should ask me where I have not been," she 
answered, gaily. Nothing was left to tell of the 
recent outburst, save that deep flush. " Have you 
been wanting your tea ? '' she added, anxiously, her 
heart smiting her. " Well, you shall have it di- 
rectly now." And she sat down to the tea-table in 
the cosy, home-like way peculiar to some women— 
quite peculiar to Mary Roe. If ever Cyril was really 
cheerful, it was at this meal. 

" You can't think how often I have longed for a 
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cup of your tea, Mary," he said, as he sipped* it luxu- 
riously, with half-closed eyes. " I am sure there is 
not such another tea-maker in London." 

" Or tea4over as you ! Do you remember how 
father always laughed at you for your love of tea? *' 

" Did he ? Poor dear father ! he would not find 
anything in me to laugh at now. I wish he could ! 
How happy those old days were ! " and Cyril sighed. 

This was the first fond allusion he had made to 
the old happy life. Mary's eyes brightened, but she 
changed the conversation. When the landlady came 
to remove the tea-things, she brought in with her a 
letter. "For you, Cyril!" said Mary, rather sur- 
prised, for it was the first he had received. 

He coloured violently, and seemed in no haste to 
claim it. But when Mary said, " It's only from the 
doctor — I know his hand-writing from the prescript 
tions, — his bill, I suppose," he held out his hand 
with trembling eagerness. She mistook the cause 
of his agitation, and remarked, soothingly, " That 
she was quite sure whatever his charges might be, 
they were only just and proper, — a fortune would 
never repay him for what he had done for them, — 
and father was quite ready to meet all expenses." 
She said nothing of a snug little sum she had in 
hand, coaxed out of father on her own account for 
the purchase of fine London dresses, really reserved 
for any extraordinarj' expenses incurred in the 
invalid^s behalf. 
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Meanwhile Cyril, having seized and torn open 
the letter, was breathlessly devouring its contents, 
which were these : — 

" You said that perhaps if Dr. Cameron knew of 
jour repentance, and the suffering your past sins 
had brought upon you, even he might forgive you. 
He knows all and forgives all — as far, at least, as he 
himself is concerned, fully and entirely. May God in 
like manner deal mercifully with him ! Forgive me 
for having attended you under an assumed name ; I 
ihought it would be better for us both. But there 
need now — thank God ! — be no further disguise be- 
tween us. We shall not meet again. In a few weeks 
I leave England, in all probability never to return ; 
these, therefore, are the last words I shall ever ad- 
dress to you, and I solemnly here repeat, what I 
said before, that I do not see why the guilty past 
should not be left, humbly and hopefully, to God, 
while you begin a new and better life without it. 
Your future lies in your own hand: yours is the 
power to make of it what you will. Make of it, then, 
something great and good ; devote to God's service 
the talents hitherto so cruelly misused ; live less in 
the world of thought, and more in the world of 
action, and cast aside all unworthy doubts and 
fears ; for if the man against whom you sinned, and 
who — God help him! — ^is of so stern and inexorable 
a nature, can forgive, and from his heart pray for a 
Jblessing upon your life and the work to which he 
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bids you devote it, how dare you doubt the eternal 
mercy of the God you preach ? In His name — ^in 
the name of the Master we would both serve — ^I 
charge you not to waste the life miraculously saved 
by Him, in idle regrets, but to consecrate it hence- 
forth to His glory and the salvation of souls. A past 
sin can only be redeemed by a noble life, — may that 
noble life be yours !" 

"Amen !" Cyril had spoken, aloud. Mary looked 
at him in surprise, which increased *yet more when 
she saw the strange illumination of his countenance,^ 
the up-turned eyes, the folded hands, the lips moving 
as if in prayer ; and even as they moved, slowly two 
great tears gathered, glistened a moment in the 
solemn blue eyes still uplifted, then brimmed over, 
and rolled heavily down the pale cheeks on to the 
letter half hidden beneath his clasped hands. Did 
Mary scorn them, too, as weak and cowardly ? No 
matter. They were tears such as God would ap- 
prove, and which James Cameron would have hailed 
with joy, for they were tears of ti*tie repentance. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Dr. Cameron -had done wisely in insisting upon 
change of air for Cyril ; he had done wisely, too, in the 
choice of the place. None other would have suited him 
so well. Its perfect quiet, its bold, rugged scenery, 
its soft, pure air, were the very things for a consti- 
tution and mind like his. At first, he cruelly 
disappointed Mary by appearing altogether insensible 
to the wonders of the view that stretched below the 
windows of the pretty parlour. She herself was lost 
in admiration ; she had never before seen the sea ; 
and who can see it for the first time and not be im- 
pressed ? Mary Boe was a thorough child of nature, 
and she loved it and appreciated its perfections with 
the outspoken enthusiasm of her character. 

She could no more have held her tongue, as she 
sat at the window and gazed out over the waving 
line of beach, over the wonderful, heaving, foaming, 
glittering ocean, with its boats and steamers and 
beautiful white-winged vessels, rocking to and fro, 
to and fro, in the far distance, with the cloudless 
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azure above, behind, and around them, and, rising 
here and there along the coast, flashing all silver 
bright in the sunlight, the mighty piles of rock, re- 
calling to her mind the fairy marvels of her child- 
hood, the silver mountains where she so often 
dreamt at night of being carried — she and Cyril — 
than she could have flown (to use the vulgar expres- 
sion, which would certainly have been the one made 
use of by Mary). 

If Cyril insisted upon sitting far back in the room, 
complaining that the glare hurt his eyes, her excla- 
mations of delight gave him so vivid a description 
of all she saw, that he sometimes smilingly declared 
it was far better to see with her eyes than his own. 

It is impossible for two to live together in daily 
and hourly companionship without sharing each 
other's interests, in a certain degree, at least. Cyril 
had no interests of his own, and so, gradually and 
imperceptibly, he borrowed Mary's. When she 
came in, fresh and blooming as one of her own June 
roses, from her evening walk — which she never ex- 
tended beyond an hour, for Cyril's sake, though she 
could have walked on for ever and ever along the 
glistening beach, where every grain of sand, every 
shining pebble or delicate shell, excited her wonder- 
ing admiration — his face lighted up ; and when she 
came and sat down beside him, displaying a whole 
lapful of treasures, and telling how and where each 
was found, her glowing account, though clothed in 
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the most homely words, never failed to interest and 
amuse him. His poet's soul caught her ideas and 
made something out of them; unconsciously they 
gave his mind food for much after-thought ; clothed 
in his own heautiful language, they became poetry. 
She told him of a little pool, lying all dark and 
lonely, under the rock, far away from the sea that 
had created and then left it. It was to her a mere 
incident of her walk ; he saw in it a deeper meaning, 
worked out the idea, and put it into verse. Another 
time it was a fossil, or a gorgeous sea-flower, or a, 
vessel fading away from the sight — ^farther and 
farther, until lost in the faint blue of the horizon, 
that inspired him. 

So gradually his interest in external things awoke, 
and, with returning health, it increased day by day. 
After a while, Mary no longer took her evening 
walks alone. Cyril, leaning heavily upon her arm, 
accompanied her, and was coaxed on, now to the end 
of the terrace, now to a bend in the road, where 
there was "such a glorious view ! ** and, finally, on 
to the beach, which move accomplished, she was 
beyond measure proud and triumphant. 

The slight exertion, unattended by fatigue, did him 
good ; it braced his nerves and raised his spirits. 
Often now Mary contrived, by one of her original 
remarks upon people and things, put forth in all 
gravit}^ to win a smile and even a laugh — much to 
her own surprise, but not less to her satisfaction. 
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By degrees, something of the old childish intimacy- 
was restored ; he never, it is true, alluded in any 
way to the last few years, hut he did at times speak 
of the future, more or less hopefully, according to 
the mood he was in. 

He also began to take a certain interest in his 
own progress; and when Mary laughingly observed, 
" Only see, Cyril, what a stride you have made with- 
in the last few days ! On Sunday, you could not go- 
half-a-dozen steps without stopping short to take 
breath, and now you have walked ten minutes, and 
up-hill too, without so much as a thought of fatigue,'* 
he smiled, well pleased, and answered, with almost 
feverish eagerness,— 

" Yes, yes, I'm getting on now, thank God ; and 
the sooner I get well the better. I long so to be at 
work again — ^hard at work, devoting myself heart 
and soul to the service of God — and man, which is 
the same thing, so Dr. Cameron told me ; but for 
this I need strength — much strength, moral and 
physical; and I am still so weak — so miserably 
weak ! " 

"Never mind, dear," briskly interrupted Mory, 
for this was a subject upon which she did not care 
that he should touch. " You can't be well in a 
day ; but if you go on at this rate, you'll soon be as 
strong as you ever were." 

" As strong ! Oh no, Mary ! stronger and better, 
or I shall not be worth much." 
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" Well, stronger and better, then. Do you know, 
I hardly feel the pressure of your hand now, and 
3^ou can't think how heavily you leant at first : very 
soon I must take your arm, instead of you mine. 
That will be a proud day for me!" 

" Do you remember. Birdie," said Cyril, laughing, 
'* how unmercifully Hal teazed me because, on the 
Sunday I was first put into jacket and trousers, I 
insisted upon your taking my arm to church — quite 
like a gentleman and lady ? " 

It was Cyril who always now dwelt fondly on those 
old childish days, recalling them constantly — now 
with a smile, now with a sigh. Apparently Mary 
had forgotten, for she never spoke of them. 

This evening, Cyril was in a retrospective mood ; 
and, talking of the old times, when he was innocent 
and happy, his spirits rose, his look brightened, he 
grew animated and chatty, and looked altogether so 
bright and eager that the landlady (who took a 
motherly interest in the handsome stranger and his 
sweet-tempered companion) paid him a compliment 
upon his improved looks that made them exchange 
glances, and smile at each other fondly and joyously. 

Cyril continued steadily to improve ; and by de- 
grees, as the mind cleared, and his naturally quick, 
warm feelings, that were his second nature, revived, 
he ceased to look upon Mary as his nurse, and her 
companionship as a mere matter of course^ and 
began to see in it a blessing granted to his life. 
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What would he he without her — her care, her devo- 
tion — without the brightness that her presence threw 
around every hour of the day ? How could he have 
borne to be alone during this time of weakness and 
enforced inaction ? He remembered with a shudder 
to what solitude had once driven him, and blessed 
her in his heart. The influence she exercised over 
him was an influence for good ; instead of troubling 
and exciting his too ardent imagination, she calmed 
and strengthened him. He could think better, 
write better ; altogether, he felt better and happier 
in her presence. For this simple country girl, blunt 
of speech and unrefined in manner, he felt what he 
had never felt for any other woman — reverence. He 
recognised in her a being superior to himself in all 
essential points; unconsciously he found himself 
looking up to her, deferring to her judgment, lean- 
ing on her, morally as well as physically, without 
shame as without fear. He did not say to himself 
that he loved her ; she was very different from those 
other women he had loved — the one with the idealism 
of the poet, the other with the frenzy of a madman ; 
but he grew restless and depressed when she was 
long away from him. When she spoke in her blunt^ 
straightforward way of the dear old home, its duties 
and pleasures, getting more animated and eager the 
longer she dwelt on this, to her, all-engrossing sub- 
ject, he felt a pain at his heart that might well have 
told him how matters stood. 
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As for Mary, she never for a moment suspected 
the change in his feelings, that had been so gradual 
as to deceive even himself. That there could ever 
again be anything like love or sentiment between 
her and Cyril, that was quite impossible. Both had 
loved, and for both the romance of life was over. 
It never occurred to her that he could love any 
other woman than the one on whom he had looked 
with eyes so full of mute adoration — he was brother 
Cyril — she sister Mary — simply that, nothing more, j 

And this perfect unconsciousness on the one side 
it was that made their companionship so close, 
and set it on such an easy footing. No look of 
his could ever now call up a blush on her rosy, 
freckled cheek; no word of his, however tender, 
could thrill her, as the very mention of his name 
had once done. When she caught his gaze fixed 
upon her face, she nodded and smiled, and won- 
dered what he could be staring at. When the land- 
lady observed that " the young gentleman seemed 
mighty fond of her, to be sure," she answered, with- 
out the slightest embarrassment or change of coun- 
tenance, " Oh, yes, we are very fond of each other ; 
we always were." 

That he should have dropped back insensibly into 
the old ways, the old pet name, the old intimacy, 
seemed to her the most natural thing in the world ; 
thrown so entirely upon her, both for care and society, 
what else could he do ? 
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One day, haying been out on a shopping expedi- 
tioDy she came and stood by Cyril's chair, having 
something to say^ yet hardly knowing how to 
say it. 

" Well, Birdie, what is it ? You look as if you 
had seen a ghost" 

" No, dear, not that — only — some old friends of 
yours." 

He started and turned pale ; he had not yet alto- 
gether overcome his nervous dread of meeting with 
anyone connected with his guilty past. " Old 
friends of mine, down here — ^Mrs. Leigh ? '* 

" No — yes — not exactly ; only her niece. Miss 
Edge. . . No, I mean Mrs. Hartwell." 

" Mrs. Hartwell — ^impossible ! Such a place as 
this would never suit so fashionable a lady ; you 
must have made a mistake." 

" Oh, no, indeed. I know her quite well, and 
she isn't much changed, only stouter and more 
grandly dressed." 

" She was alone ? " 

" No, with a lady not so tall, or so pretty, but 
like her, too, when she smiled — perhaps her 
sister." 

" Perhaps. Did they see you ? " 

" I don't know, I slipped into a shop — for I 
thought that you might not wish — ^you might not 



care ." 



" Thank you, Birdie." 
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He certainly did not wish to be fished up by his 
old love, or his old friend, her husband, but not for 
the reasons Mary supposed. 

In the afternoon, an unusually warm one, Cyril 
having dozed off, and Mary having crept up to her 
own room to write to mother, and indulge in a cosy 
little day-dream aU about the farm, its poultry-yard 
and dove-cots, and garden, there came a loud knock 
at the street door. She hardly noticed it at first, 
feeling so secure from intrusion of every kind. 
What visitors could they possibly have ? — ^when sud- 
denly the thought of that morning's rencontre flashed 
upon her. Mr. and Mrs. Hartwell had come to dis- 
turb Cyril — ^how vexed he would be. Mary still kept 
up at the bottom of her heart a certain grudge against 
pretty Miriam, for having made Cyril unhappy and 
even perhaps wicked, for disappointed love had so 
often done that. 

She sprang up and was down-stairs Uke a 
flash of lightning, valiantly resolved to keep the in- 
truders out in spite of all opposition, but she was 
too late, as the rustling of silk and a rippling tide 
of talk and laughter forewarned her, as she reached 
the door. Nothing now remained to her but to beat 
a quick and noiseless retreat, which she accordingly 
did. Meanwhile Miriam, bright, pretty, and bloom- 
ing as ever, only as Mary had said, a little stouter 
and mpre grandly dressed, too grandly indeed to be 
quite in taste in so quiet and out of the way a 

VOL. III. E 
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place, had made good her entrance and fluttered in, 
followed by the captain, both greeting the invalid 
with a laughing almost boisterous cordiality that, 
though somewhat overpowering, served to set him 
at once and entirely at his ease. They at least 
were still his friends, there was a comfort in that. 
Taken thus by storm, he felt his weak fears of mis- 
apprehension, and sensitive dread of all recurrence 
to the past, slipping insensibly from him ; and 
when Charlie insisted upon going over old jokes, 
old disputes, and old acquaintances, his interest in 
them revived, and he was soon laughing as gaily, 
though not quite so obstreperously, as his more 
lively companion. 

Mrs. Hart well on her side made herself as charm- 
ing as charming woman can; she coaxed, and 
flattered, and teazed, and scolded him, till he grew 
quite dizzy and bewildered, and wondered vaguely 
where it was all to end. Hearing him cough, she 
insisted upon giving him his medicine, laughing so 
merrily the while that she spilt half over the carpet. 
Instead of sitting quietly as Mary could do for 
hours, she fluttered herself and her silks about the 
room, making a joke out of everything upon which 
ber brown eyes lit; good jokes, too, no doubt, for 
her husband laughed delightedly, but they made 
Cyril rather nervous, and he looked often and 
anxiously towards the door, feeling a greater longing 
for Mar3''s presence than he had ever done before. 
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Perhaps Mrs. Hartwell noticed these stolen 
glances, for subsiding at last into a chair, and turn- 
ing her eyes in the same direction as his, she asked, 
■suddenly, — " Where is Mrs. Thornton ? Is she out 
— shall I not see her — I should so much like to." 

Cyril stared at her in blank amazement, — " Mrs. 
Thornton?" 

" Yes, I saw her this morning, but only for a 
moment, so I could not speak to her. Since when 
are you married? I knew nothing about it. I 
suppose I overlooked the announcement in the 
papers. Is this your wedding trip ? What a dull 
place to choose ! And to be sick nurse all the time 
— ^What a tiresome honeymoon ! " 

" Are you joking ? " asked Cyril, half vexed, 
half amused at the mistake into which she had 
fallen. " Do you really belifeve me to be a married 
man?" 

" Come, you need not play the surprised; it is no 
mystery, is it ? No romantic runaway match, after 
being engaged for years, too, as I knew quite well 
all the time — but where is she ? " 

" My wife ? I really don't know, but Miss Roe is 
gone out, I think." 

Miriam jumped up from her chair excitedly, over- 
turning it, and thereby causing no little mirth and 
commotion. 

" And so you are not married yet ? and she only 
came to nurse you. How funny! how nice — just 
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like a book I read last week, which Charlie called ** all 
bosh and sentimental nonsense." Ah, ah, Master 
Charlie, you see things quite as romantic happen in 
real life, only you are such a dreadfully prosy matter^ 
of-fact old fellow." 

And Mrs. Hartwell, who was still the spoilt child, 
though the mother of two fine boys, tossed her head 
contemptuously, and threw a saucy grimace across 
the sofa to the " old fellow," who received it with a 
broad grin of conjugal appreciation. 

Much more was said on the subject by Mrs. 
Hartwell, who, putting on a pretty assumption of 
matronly importance, told Cyril, very decidedly^ 
that nothing remained for him, after such a proof 
of devotion on the part of Miss Roe, but to marry 
her at once, and up in London, of course, that she 
might be at the wedding, and have a nice excuse 
for ordering a new dress ; for that naughty Charlie 
— with another saucy grimace on the one side, and 
delighted chuckle on the other — " was such a cross, 
shabby, old miser, who grudged her every farthing 
she spent on her poor, little self, but for Ids friend^s 
wedding — Oh ! wouldn't she order a love of a 
thing ! " 

There was more to this effect, but suddenly 
catching sight of the crown of a well-known bonnet 
passing below the window, she dashed off to see if 
it was really sister Butb, and the captain took 
advantage of her momentary absence to say — 
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" Is it true what I hear — ^that they have offered 

you the new church at L ? Lucky fellow ! 

first-rate income ; pretty fashionable place ; all the 
swells congregating there in the season ; why, we 
shall have you bishop in no time." 

Cyril looked grave, but neither accepted nor 
rejected the congratulations so heartily offered— 
indeed, there was no time for him to do so, for 
Mrs. Hartwell, having ascertained that it really was 
sister Buth, suggested that they had better be 
going, as it was getting late, and the boat had been 
ordered an hour before ; perhaps Ruth was looking 
for them. 

Again a rustling of sillcs, again a tide of talk and 
laughter, ending in a perfect torrent of good-byes, 
and they were gone, and Cyril was left alone with 
his own thoughts, which were partly pleasant, 
partly troubled. Altogether the visit had been a 
salutary one : it showed him that he was not for- 
gotten, that friends were still left to him, that his 
over-sensitiveness had exaggerated the awkwardness 
of his position ; that the guilt, forgiven by God and 
that one noble, generous heart, might well be over- 
looked by the world, which knew but little of its 
true nature. A weight was lifted from his heart, 
the future lay more clearly before him than it ever 
had before. He was glad that the ice was broken, 
that he had looked the world, in the person of 
•Charles Hartwell, in the face. Good, true-hearted 
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Charlie ! was his mental ejaculation^ the world has. 
not spoilt him at least, or matrimony either. 
Matrimony ! repeated the dreamer, thoughtfully, 
and sighed, "How happy they are together, how 
well they suit! Well, why not? they are both, 
gay and good ! and how pretty she still is ! but, 
oh, how overpowering ! " and he passed his hand 
wearily over his forehead, which her extreme liveli- 
ness had caused to ache and throb. And what 
nonsense she had talked, too; he was glad Mar^'^ 
had not come in. Mary ! the very name, uttered 
only m thought, came like a cool draught of air 
amid oppressive heat; he breathed more freely, 
wondered where she could be all this time, and 
relapsed into thought. How strangely had things- 
come about ; how dearly had he once loved Charles 
Hartwells wife, and what an influence, not cer- 
tainly for good, had her loss exerted over his after- 
life ; and now, if Charles Hartwell were anyone 
but himself, he would be tempted to pity him.. 
Then Cyril's thoughts passed on with a shudder to 
that other love ; mad, wicked, reckless, at once his 
ruin and his curse — ^pale, weird, golden-haired 
Winifred ! At her feet, passion had suddenly, and 
for ever, burnt itself out. What then was left to 
the long life that lay before him ? 

When Mary came in, she found him looking so 
worn and jaded, that her heart smote her for not 
having before come to the rescue. 
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" You are vexed, dear ? " she asked. 

" Vexed ! " he repeated. *^ Oh, no ; but so tired. 
Birdie, so tired.'* 

If Mary nodded and smiled every time she caught 
Cyril's eye that evening, she had enough to do. 
She might also have noticed something unusual in 
his manner ; he was silent and constrained, hardly 
answered her when she spoke, and yet started 
and even flushed, at the sudden sound of her 
voice. 

The truth was that Miriam's light, foolish words, 
only laughed at, at the time, recurred to him per- 
sistently agaiii and again, gathering force and 
meaning the longer he pondered over them. From 
that day forth, they and Mary Roe were so insepa- 
rably connected in his mind^ that he could not 
look at her without recalling them. He knew now 
well enough what was left to the long life that lay. 
before him; love and happiness, too, if he could 
but make himself worthy to enjoy them. 

It was Saturday evening; and, by the first 
Monday train, they were to start for Manor 
Farm. 

All day Mary had been half wild with excitement, 
so glad, so happy she was to be going home. But 
do what she might she could not infect Cyril with 
her gaiety ; the more her face beamed and glowed, 
the more his clouded. He watched her move 
among trunks and cupboards, busy as a little bee, 
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and as thoroughly absorbed in her work ; but at- 
tentive^ nevertheless to his slightest want, and 
r%idy at a look to leave whatever she might have in 
hand. 

" Well, Birdie, is it all finished at last, or am I 
to be cheated out of another hour ? " 

There was jealousy in the words and tone, but 
Mar}' only read in them impatience. All flushed 
and breathless, she lifted up her face from the 
trunk before which she knelt, trying, by a super- 
human eflFort, to get it to. 

" I'm sure it*s beautifully packed, and it shut 
quite easily in London, and the few shells and 
weeds, and presents for father, and mother^ and 
Hal, and Martha, and — oh dear ! ** she cried, des- 
pairingly, as the formidable list of said presents 
rose before her. "It will never, never close." 
And there were tears in her voice, if not in her 
eyes. " Could you not help me, Cyril ? " 

"Of course, why did I not think of it before ? *' 

A pressure of the strong man's hand, and the 
trunk was shut and locked. She looked up at him 
with a faint spark of her old admiration ; there was 
something of strength still left in him, then — of 
that strength, which once, in its perfection, both 
moral and physical, she had so gloried in. 

He returned to his seat in the window, and drew 
another close up to him. 

" Now, Birdie, come and sit down beside me . 
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for this evening, at least, I have you all to myself 
— our last quiet evening together, remember.*' 

" Ah ! yes, so it is, I suppose ; how strange ! for 
if you are to preach to-morrow at evening service, 
you must be kept very quiet, both before and after ; 
and on Monday evening we shall be at home/' 

" How' glad you are to go iiome. Birdie ! " 

" Oh, am I not, just ! I couldn't sleep last night 
for thinking of it ; and father, and mother, and Hal, 
how happy they will all be ! I only wish it were to- 
morrow instead of the day after." 

Cyril sighed ; her innocent, outspoken joy pained 
liim. 

"And if you were going home alone, without 
me, would you still be so happy ? " 

Her blue eyes opened very wide; she was 
evidently surprised at the question. 

" Of course I should not be so happy ; but we 
need not think of that now, for you are coming." 
She said nothing more, nor did Cyril. He sat 
very still, his eyes fixed with an intent gaze upon 
the hand she had laid carelessly upon the arm of 
his chair. It was not a pretty hand, not small or 
white or cared for, very different from that of 
Miriam, small, plump, and pink — ^very different, too, 
from that other hand, whose touch had thrilled him 
to agony, so wee, so unnaturally white, so soft, 
crushing up into nothing in his burning grasp, 
like a ball of. swan's-down, yet he could not bear to 
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look on to the time when he should miss its gentle 
ministry, and a sudden, irresistible impulse made 
him seize it, and hold it fast. 

Mary's eyes opened wider and wider; the old 
fond caresses had passed away with the old love 
days, she looked at him in surprise, which increased 
when she saw the strange expression of his face. 

*' Are you ill, dear ? " she asked, anxiously. 

" Oh, Birdie ! '' he cried out, sharply and bit- 
terly, unheeding her question. " Why can we not 
blot out the last four years, and go back to the 
days of innocence and happiness! But you have 
nothing to regret, nothing" to blot out ; you are just 
as good, and innocent, and happy as you were then, 
whilst I am so changed — so changed ! " 

Did she not know that ? Had it not been the 
cry of her heart as well as his ? She withdrew her 
hand and frowned slightly. 

" There's no good in talking of going hack, all 
you can do now is to go forward" 

" And, God helping me, I will," he cried, ex- 
citedly, his eye kindling as he recalled Dr. Ca- 
meron's hopeful, encouraging words. Then he pro- 
ceeded to unfold his future plans, Mary listening, 
quiet and attentive, not flashing and sparkling and 
quivering with the certainty of a proud realization, 
for enthusiasm was dead — ^long since dead. He told 
her that he had lately had the offer of two livings, 
one at a gay, fashionable sea-side place, where they 
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wanted some one who would make a sensation, and 
forward High Church interests, and where, having 
already occasionally preached, he was as a demi-god 
among them ; and the other, in a large manufac^ 
turing town, where poverty, vice, and ignorance 
abounded, and where the teacher and minister were 
much more needed than the preacher. 

" And which have you decided on ? " asked Mary, 
as he came to a stand-still — " the former I suppose — 
it would be so much pleasanter and so much better 
for your health, and for your prospects too." 

Cyril coloured ; by these very arguments he had 
tried to cheat himself into believing that the plea- 
santest would also be the best. The struggle be- 
tween duty and inclination had been long and fierce, 
and had it not been for the doctor's words, solemn 
and uncompromising, upon which he desperately 
fastened his fate, as the drowning wretch clutches at 
the rock which alone can save him from the dire 
waters beneath — he would not have had strength to 
say as he now did, calmly and steadfastly, 

" It is not, or should not be, a question of what is 
best for me or my interests, but what is best for 

others. At L I should be only the fashionable 

preacher." 

** I don't see that ; in every parish there must be 
work for a faithful minister." 

The hot blood flashed over brow and cheek, down 
even to the thin nervous hands, as Cyril answered, 
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" A faithful minister ! yes, but not such a weak un- 
stable wretch as I — ^those who can't resist tempta- 
tion have no right to expose themselves to it." 

" Then you have decided for the other ? " inter- 
rupted Mary, hastily, anxious to put a stop to the 
confession of a weakness she despised. 

" Yes, definitely ; there at least there is hard 
work to be done, vice to be grappled with, misery to 
be relieved ; my life will be a useful one, and that's 
the only life worth living, the only success worth 
trying for. I know it, for I tried it once, and look- 
ing back and comparing it with what has come 
since, I see that I was happy then, happy and good. 
Can I ever be that again ? Oh, Mary, help me to 
be good — to do my duty — ^to be faithful.*' 

** I — I help you to do your duty ! " 

The blunt tone of surprise checked the words 
already trembling on his lips. There was a long 
sorrowful silence. Mary felt it to be so, and patting 
his hand with an elder sister sort of fondness, said, 
encouragingly,— 

" Don't fret, Cyril ; I am sure things are not so 
bad as you think. You are not quite strong yet, 
you know; when you are, everything will appear 
quite different. But you must take none of those 
gloomy thoughts home with you — mind that — they 
must all be left behind." 

*' Eight, Mary; they shall all be left behind, 
sunk to the bottom of the sea ; and not only they. 
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but all that gave rise to them. I leave my whole 
past life behind me, brooding over it won't recall it^ 
and I've made a solemn vow to myself, my new 
duties once entered upon, never again to recur to it, 
if possible, even in thought." 

" I'm glad of it, Cyril, very glad ; I can't bear to 
hear you speak of yourself as you sometimes do. 
Father always says that if you want the respect 
of others, you must first know to respect your- 
self." 

" But how can you respect in yourself what you 
would j^scom and condemn in anyone else ? If I 
heard of another minister, who through years kept 
up a system of cheating and lies, dishonoured his 
calling, disgraced his name, and dragged down 
others, who without him would have been innocent 
and happy, into the same abyss of ruin ." 

" Stop, Cyril ! Oh, how can you speak so ? It's 
awful, it's wicked." And to hide the burning flush 
of shame, and the hot angry tears that were swell- 
ing in her eyes, she buried her face in the apron 
that, country fashion, she still wore. 

Gould Cyril have known how little of softness 
was in the young girl's heart at that moment, he 
would hardly have chosen it for the confession that 
something — ^her averted face perhaps, for her frank 
straightforward glances always discomposed and 
silenced him at the outset — ^impelled him now to 
make, and once made, the rest was easy. He had 
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the rare gift of eloquence, and could use it upon 
every occasion. Several times Mary broke in with 
vehement protestations, but he would have his say- 
He told her that he loved and respected her, that in 
her centred his every hope of happiness ; that with 
her to help and strengthen him, he feared neither 
for himself nor the future ; he described that future 
as one of hard work, self-sacrifice, and devotion to 
the great cause. And he implored her by every tender 
memory, by their early friendship, by their mutual 
ties, by her love of good, and horror of evil, to take 
liim, guilty as he was, and make him happy. It was 
not so he would once have spoken, when in his 
lordly self-consciousness, woman in her love and 
beauty was rather to him the realization of a poetic 
conception than a rational being to be reverenced 
and relied on. 

" You are not the first woman I have loved — 
would to God you were, I should then have been 
more worthy of you. But all is not lost, is it. Birdie ? 
You once said you would be m}'^ little wife — is the 
old promise quite forgotten ? " 

For the first time he ventured to look at her ; 
from flaming red her cheek had turned very pale, 
but the flush of shame had not altogether died 
away from her forehead. The expression of her 
eyes was a strange one — anything but that of a bash- 
ful maiden just asked in marriage by the first and 
only love of her life. 
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He tried to take her hand. She shrank from him 
iilmost in horror. " I can't answer now,*' she said 
hurriedly, in a smothered tone. " No ; don't say 
anything more — not another word ; I couldn't bear 
it. Perhaps when we are home '* 

That word home, and her pale, scared looks 
seemed drifting her away, far away from his side for 
ever. 

" I see how it is,*' he interrupted her sorrowfully. 
** I was mad to dream that it could be otherwise ; 
that you could ever care for such an unworthy 
fellow as I. You are good, and only a good man 
should be your husband. But you were fond of me 
once ; say that you were. Birdie ; that that at least 
was not another miserable self-delusion, that the 
one true afifection is left to my life, if only as a 
memory. That if I Iiad asked you then " 

Her outstretched hands stopped him. " Don't, 
don't speak of that; it's all over, long ago; it 
wouldn't be helped; it wasn't your fault or mine 
either — and so I told mother." 

With her words, rapid and almost incoherent, a 
light dawned upon him ; in speaking of affection he 
had meant a sisterly attachment, quiet and sober, 
such as he had hitherto felt for her. He now for 
the first time guessed at the secret of her past ; and 
he caught at the idea as a last hope. " You loved 
me, Birdie ; you loved me once. Oh ! how blind I 
have been ! " 
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She turned on him an impatient frown. ** Tush — 
what nonsense you talk ! if you had known then 
that I cared for you, you would not have cared one 

bit the more for me for all that You may 

like me now ; I believe you do, but if trouble bad 
not come upon you, you would never have thought 
of me." 

" I was always fond of you. Birdie." 

" Yes, as a sister, — nothing more ; it was never 
anything more. It was hard to see this at first ; I 
took all your foolish words in earnest, because I was 
so much in earnest myself. I never dreamt of your 
not loving me when I loved you so dearly. Oh^ 
how dearly I loved you ! " And every harsh angry- 
line vanished, leaving her whole countenance 
illumined by the reflection of that great, perfect love,, 
which was only now a memory. " I thought there 
was no one like you. I honoured, I looked up to 
you. I believed in you as in God ; in my eyes you 
were . all that was good and great. I loved you 
better than myself, better than all the world beside^ 
I would rather Lave suffered with you, died with 3'oii, 
than have lived ever so happily without you. My 
friends were those who liked and admired you. I 
had no enemies but yours ; no real griefs or joys but 
yours ; it did not seem difficult to wait, no matter 
how long. I could be patient, because I loved you 
better than myself — you were my life ! " 

" Oh ! how you loved me ! " murmured Cyril, and 
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he closed his eyes, for a great darkness seemed 
closing in about him. 

" Yes ; you have loved other women better than 
you loved me — than you ever can love me. But no 
woman ever loved you as I did." 

He felt this to be true ; no other woman had ever 
really loved him. He had excited their fancy, but 
they had never loved him ; and all the time he had 
been nursing impossible delusions, craving after 
impossible joys — the one real happiness within his 
reach, which he now felt, when too late, would satisfy 
every longing of his restless, exacting nature, — the 
love of a good, true-hearted woman, had been slip- 
ping imperceptibly away from him. ** And I have 
lost that too ! " he said bitterly. " Oh ! the miser- 
able, miserable past I" 

" Don't fret about that now ; it wasn't your faulty 
I always said it wasn't — mother knows I did. It'sf' 
all over, long ago, and I can't bring it back, the old 
love, I mean ; don't ask me — I can't ! If I married 

you now, it would only be out of " No, she 

could not say the cruel word to poor erring Cyril, so 
she only repeated, imploringly enough, " Don't ask 
me, I can't." And jumping up impetuously, she 
rushed from the room. 

As she let the door slam behind her, she heard a 
groan, heavy and bitter, and her own name wildly 
repeated several times. But she would not turn ; 
she fled as if for her life, upstairs, and into her own 
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room, locking and double locking the door behind 
her — then the long pent-up storm burst forth. It 
found no expression in words at first; she was pant- 
ing* gasping, trembling with excitement — ^bitter 
angry excitement that swelled her breast and filled 
hefTye.. .nd »^e her Kp ,U.» »d ,*er. She 
walked up and down the room with rapid, uneven 
tread; then she stopped short and clenched her 
hand, and stamped with her foot upon the floor. 
Then all at once she grew quiet, and sinking into a 
chair, let her arms drop listlessly to her side. 
Why was she so excited, so angry, so bitter ? — 
because Cyril had told her that he loved her, 
and had asked her to be his wife ? And for these 
words she had longed through years of patient 
waiting, hearing them softly whispered in her 
dreams, in the song of the birds, in the sigh of the 
breeze, in the low murmur of the river, run- 
ning below Beckham Bridge, in nature's thousand 
voices, but never able to catch and take into her 
heart so as to make them her very own. And now 
she had heard them from Cyril's own lips, her Cyril ! 
whom she had loved, and perhaps still loved, so 
much better than herself, so much better than all 
the world beside; whose career she had made; 
whose past, or all of it that was worth having, was 
hers ; whose future too might be hers ; his whole 
life, with the exception of those few sad mysterious 
years. Ah, those few miserable years ! what a gulf 
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they dug between the — what might have been, and 

what was ; the contrast between the two, made the 

present hour so much the more bitter. Lower her 

head sank on her breast ; lower and lower, whilst a 

great self-pity seized on her — pity, not exactly for 

herself as she then was, strong and self-dependent, 

with nothing to hope or fear, having her life behind 

her, but for that other Mary of the old lost days who 

had loved so well, and suflFered so much — all in vain. 

Yes, she now felt with bitter pain, not unmixed with 

«elf-wonder, that the fierce struggle, the agony, the 

prayers, the tears, the brave self conquest, had been 

all in vain. " Oh, what shall I do ! " she cried, and 

she wrung her hands, and broke out into sobs and 

tears. She felt as though she had received some great 

shock, it was so sudden, so unexpected ; whichever 

way she turned she saw nothing but desolation. 

Self-sacrifice on the one hand — to leave the dear 

ones at home and the dear beautiful home itself — 

for what ? Dark and drear rose before her the life 

she had once deemed an earthly paradise, its duties, 

its responsibilities, its hard, uncongenial work. A 

town life too ! and she loved the country so dearly, 

and was such a simple country girl. Even now she 

recalled with a shudder those weary weeks in 

London, where the heavy, impure air oppressed, 

nay, sometimes almost maddened her : where often, 

after dreaming of cool fields and a stroll along the 

river banks, she awoke with a start amid the silence 
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of the small, close, back room, and wetted her pillow 
with tears of almost passionate longing. 

Through all the years of patient waiting, when 
love was the one ruling impulse of her life, she had 
never once thought of herself, poor, fond, foolish 
child ! But she thought of herself now. " Oh,. 
Cyril, why did you not take me when your love 
would have made me so happy ; when I would have 
followed you no matter where, to joy or to sorrow, to 
life or to death, no matter where, if only it was with 
you ! '' And she crushed her face down in the 
chair by which she crouched, and fell to sobbing and 
crying more bitterly than ever. 

There is full many a question shrieked out by the 
heart in its anguish, for which Time has no answer 
— shall we ask it of Eternity ? No need ; it is in 
itself the answer to all ; attain it, and you will see of 
the travail of your soul and be satisfied. 

No audible answer came to Mary ; she expected 
none ; she knew that it was only of her own heart 
she could ask counsel in that the most important 
moment of her life. But she could not think quietly 
and calmly as she should. When she had cried her 
eyes red, and her throat dry, she sat on quite numbed 
and chill, wondering vaguely what would come next, 
and whether she should have strength to act for the 
best, the best not only for herself, but for Cyril ; the 
fate of two lives hung upon her decision. Then she 
remembered how once before, when she had been in 
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great, great trouble, she had not trusted to her own 
strength; but when the pain at her heart had 
seemed more than she could bear, she had crept to 
her bed and knelt down beside it, and she had found 
help. Would it come now ? 

From her crouching position she raised herself on 
to her knees. Her prayer was little more than the 
repetition of the cry — What shall I do ? how shall I 
act for the best? But thus repeated, it became as 
it were sanctified. The heavy mist of doubt and 
anger rolled away, leaving her course, the right one 
too, clear and direct before her. 

She would not think of herself at all, but only of 
Cyril — what was best for him. That done, how 
€asy the rest now seemed ! Wh}'', there had been 
nothing to think or hesitate about after all — how 
foolish she had been ! If she was only to think of 
him, he had himself decided for her — what had she 
been about that she did not see that at once ? And 
she laughed at herself through the tears which were 
still flowing, but more calmly. He had said that his 
one chance of happiness was to marry her. He had 
rtsked her to help him to be good. She had once 
hoped it would be he who would help her, but no, — 
she would not let her thoughts drift oflF again into 
that channel. He was not what she had believed 
him to be, but he was her Cyril still, and he should 
not go forth alone and broken hearted, with no one 
to make him happy, or help him to be good. 
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There are two sorts of love that in a woman are 
perhaps equally powerful, the love of adoratioi^ 
and that of pity, both beautiful and perfect in their 
way, but how much more beautiful and perfect the 
latter than the former — the one makes of love a 
passion, the other a religion. 

Was Mary, who had so cruelly suffered from the 
first, now learning the sublime lesson of the last ? 
The tear-stained face supported on her open palm, 
and upturned, smiling sadly, seemed to answer — ^Yes T 

" Poor Cyril— poor Cyril ! " She breathed the 
two words softly again and again, until the impulse 
of self sacrifice grew into a fixed and solemn pur- 
pose. He should be happy yet. Yes ! and great 
and good too. Nothing could be impossible to- 
the devotion that had made possible the sacrifice of 
a life. 

She hesitated no longer, having once said that she 
would marry Cyril, that she must marry him, the 
must became as binding on her as any contract 
signed and sealed. To her simple, straightforward 
mind vacillation and caprice were things unknown. 
One tiling only remained to be done, and that per- 
haps the hardest of all ; then the matter was settled. 
If she was to be Cyril's wife, and he her husband, 
all must be clear and open between them ; if she 
was to make liis future happy and good, she must 
know what his past had been — that sad guilty i)ast, 
which he had said should be sunk to the bottom of 
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the sea. And so it should, but not until she had 
made its sin and sorrow her own. Something of it 
she knew already, more she guessed at; but she 
must hear it all from his own lips, whatever it might 
be ; it could make no difference ; it should make no 
difference. 

Saying this she rose, and her face, not often over- 
shadowed by thought — and such grave solemn 
thought, too — resumed something of its e very-day 
expression. She felt it to be a great relief that she , 
had decided as she had ; it would be so much easier 
to tell Cyril what she had to tell him, than what had 
at first come into her mind to say, that as she no 
longer loved, she would not marry him. " How 
could she have had the heart to say anything so 
cruel, she who had never had any but kind words 
for him since the day when the round blue child^s 
eyes had first turned on him with wondering awe ; 
wonder at his proud, erect form, the loose flowing of 
his auburn hair, the dreamy depths of the grey eyes ; 
his beauty, his kindness, the gentle protecting clasp 
of his hand as he led about his little wife. His 
little wife — and she was to be that after all — all that 
sad estrangement ! How glad he would be ! ^' And 
her face glowed with something of its old warm 
light, for she believed that he loved her, as surely 
as she believed that she had once loved him. 
To-morrow, the first thing when they met, she would 
tell him. No, not to-morrow, for it was Sunday, 
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and he was to preach for the first time since his ill- 
ness, and the doctor had said he must be kept very- 
quiet both before and after the service. 

She looked at her watch ; it was not so very late, 
perhaps he might not yet be gone to bed — if he was, 
she could not bear to leave him in suspense longer 
than was necessary — she would put her hand into 
his when they met at breakfast, and tell him that 
she would marry him, and help him to be good and 
happy, but that they must not speak of it any more 
because it was Sunday. If he was not .... 
She poured some water into the basin and plunged 
in her face. " Cyril must not see that she had 
been crying ! " Then she listened on the landing, 
but the gas 'had been put out, and all was 
still. At the parlour door she listened again — all 
still there too. " Cyril had gone, of course." She 
opened the door very cautiously, and entered, ex- 
pecting to find the room empty, but it was not so. 
Cyril still sat as she had left him, only that his 
arms lay over the window-sill, and his face was bent 
down upon them. He did not move on her entrance, 
hot until she came close up to him, and laid her 
hand on his shoulder; then he started, violently, 
and turned on her a face whose dull blank look 
showed that every gleam of hope had died out of his 
heart and life. 

" I came here to tell you that I will marry you, 
and help you to be happy and good." 
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There was no faltering, no trembling, no bashful 
maiden blushes ; it was not quite thus she would 
have spoken three years before, but what was past 
was past ! 

Had her cheek been less pale, the words less 
quiet, the voice less steady, Cyril would probably 
have done as any other lover at such a moment, but 
he only looked wistfully into her face, and shook 
his head. 

"You are very good, Mary, but it can't be, it 
must not be." 

" Yes ; it can and it must. Take me, Cyril ; I 
am yours, you know; I always was, you always 
called me your little wife." 

" Oh, Birdie, Birdie ! " was all that he could say 
at first; then, after a pause, "And you love me 
still— just a little ? ;' 

"Very much! better than the whole world beside/' 

As his wife, it was thus that she must love him ; 
better than all the world beside ! 

She still stood behind him, her hand on his 
shoulder; deeply moved, he looked up into her face. 

" I don't deserve your love, but I will try to be 
worthy of it." 

And as he saw how kind and encouraging her 
looks were, he added, witji some return of the old 
fire — 

" I will be worthy of it ! yes, by God's help and 
yours, I will.** 
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"Yes, dear, I know, I am sure you will." 
She gave him her hand ; remembering how 
angrily it had been snatched from him but a short 
time before, he would hardly have ventured to take 
it, but he held it very close, and as memories swept 
over him, both sweet and bitter, regrets for all that 
he had lost, gratitude for that which still remained 
to him, he stooped his forehead down upon it. 
She felt how beneath it his breast heaved ; she saw 
how his whole frame was shaken ; she knew that he 
Avas crying ; but she did not despise him, she would 
never despise him again — as his wife, never. She- 
felt such deep pity for him — unmixed now with 
contempt — for his blighted youth, his lost hopes,, 
his sad, wicked fall. With her disengaged hand 
she softly stroked down his auburn curls, no- 
longer so bright and abundant, alas ! as of yore^ 
and already but too visibly streaked with silver 
threads. 

" Poor Cyril !" her hand slid from his head down 
on to his neck, then passed around it. " Dear 
Cyril ! " In the substitution of the word, lay the 
whole mystery of the future — love, and pity, blended 
into a perfect beautiful whole ; the ideal boy-lover 
and the shame -stricken man, stricken alike in mind 
and body, broken and hu^mbled, were one. Many 
good and pleasant things were spoken by Mary that 
evening, and it was not until he grew quite calm, 
and his head raised itself once more proud and 
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erect, that her arm released its half-fond, half- 
protecting clasp, and she sat down beside him. 
One thing yet remained to be done, and that, 
perhaps, the hardest of all — ^then the matter would 
be settled. This she told him, as she had told it to 
herself, gently but firmly. 

He coloured painfully; now that she had re- 
awakened in him the sense of manly pride and 
dignity, he shrank from degrading himself yet more 
in her eyes. 

" Not now. Birdie, that is all past and gone, let 
us forget it." 

" Yes, dear, so we will ; but if we are to be happy 
together, all must be clear and open between 
us." 

" But you will despise me ; cease to love, perhaps 
hate me ? " 

" No, whatever it may be, it can make no 
difference.'' 

She had said so to herself before, making of the 
simple words a solemn resolve. She had wept then, 
she could smile now, and her smile reassured 
him. 

He told her all in a few plain words ; but, before 
he began, she gently withdrew her hand from his. 
He looked up alarmed. ** It is better so, dear ; 
better for us both." 

It gave her less pain to say this, knowing, as she 
did, that it was for the last time ; whatever the trials 
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of the future might be, they would meet them hand 
in hand. 

He understood her, sighed, but submitted with- 
out a word. So she folded it over the other in her 
lap, and slightly averting her face, listened to his 
confession in perfect silence. It was dreadful to 
hear of so much sin and sorrow, more than once 
she was tempted to jump up and rush from the 
room, and it was well, very well, that she had her 
hand in her own keeping, and that her face was 
averted. Reared among simple jog-trot country 
folk, all her experience of life and character drawn 
from the sayings and doings of those two models of 
lionest plain-dealing and sobriety — Father and 
Hal — ^it was no wonder that such a tale of guilt, 
horror, and despair, should strike her as incon- 
ceivably awful and repulsive. It was almost more 
than she could bear, yet she bore it, bravely, too, 
throughout, and she understood him better than she 
had ever done before, than she ever could have 
done if he had not told her all. The magnitude 
of his sin and its repentance, gave it a sort of 
sanctity in her eyes ; she might blame, she could 
never again despise him. His concluding words 
were a great comfort to her.' 

"Dr. Cameron told me that a life, so miracu- 
lously preserved, was too precious to be wasted in 
cowardly regrets ; that it must be a life devoted to 
God and to His service; and that there was no 
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reason why it should not be as great and noble, as 
useful to man, and acceptable to God — aye, and 
even more so — than if I had never sinned and 
suflfered." 

" We will ask Him to help you to make it so," 
she whispered reverently, and gave him her 
hand. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



OvEB the bright moonlit waters, its sails all set» 
and a fresh God-speeding breeze whistling merrily 
through them, danced the good ship Defiance. It 
was but a fortnight since it had sailed from Liver- 
pool, and the captain and his men predicted a short 
and prosperous voyage. 

There were not many passengers on board, adult 
passengers at least, for babies there were of every 
age, counting by months instead of years, and of 
every condition. Toothless squalling babies, crawling 
crowing babies, rolling romping babies ; and Captain 
Elliot was glad of it, and was never heard to complain 
of there being one too many ; on the contrary, he ex- 
pressed himself rather grateful than otherwise to all 
mothers collectively, and each of them individually ; 
and as a matter of course the said mothers doated 
on him, and the babies showed their appreciation of 
his kind interest in their welfare by the most frantic 
attacks upon his whiskers. But even these attacks 
h6 bore with the stoical patience of a Socrates, or 
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uny other philosopher who may have tamely sub- 
mitted to be pulled by the hair. Every baby, high 
or low, pretty or ugly, good-tempered or fractious, 
came in for a share of his favour ; all might be con- 
sidered under his special protection; to all he 
liberally distributed smiles, winks, and sugar-plums. 
Still it must be owned that it was the baby girls 
who lay nearest to his heart, the blue-eyed ones 
more especially ; and it was no unusual thing to see 
him pacing the deck with one of these wee tyrants, 
too unmanageable for even the poor worn-out 
mother, in his arms, singing to it wild nautical 
songs in a hoarse gruff voice, with an occasional 
snapping of the fingers by way of accompaniment ; 
or, if that failed in its efiect, dancing before the 
blinking fascinated eyes the glittering links of his 
massive watch chain; sometimes even, as a last 
resource in cases of teething, threatened convulsions, 
or any other aggravated form of infantile suffering, 
when his big soft heart was more than usually 
touched, resigning both watch and chain into the 
frail but eager grasp, at the imminent risk of, what 
our brethren of the New World would call, " an 
everlasting smash." 

At other times, when a more sentimental mood 
was upon him, and a quieter one on the infant, he 
would rock it gently to and fro to the music of the 
waves, telling it in a low and not always steady 
voice, of another blue-eyed little one who, according 
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to his showing, must have been a perfect wonder of 

beauty and goodness, and who But no, we will 

not further violate the confidence intended for baby's 
ear alone, and which seldom failed to lure her to 
sleep, or at least to good humour. 

"What an extraordinary fellow that merchant 
captain must have been ! " cries the shuddering 
bachelor. Well, taken as a rule, our seamen are 
odd sorts of fellows — bless them — and Captain 
Elliot formed no exception I suppose to the rule. 
Yet it must be admitted in his defence that two 
years before the date of his present voyage, when 
he had first set foot in old England, after an ab- 
sence of ten years, he had viewed babies from much 
the same point of view as other bachelors. As a 
sort of cross between an animal and a spirit, not 
half as interesting as a bull-pup, a renard cub, or 
even an infant gorilla ; and he would as soon have 
thought of hapdling a choice piece of Sevres china 
as one of those wee uncanny morsels, feeling sure 
that one or other would come to grief in Lis clumsy 
paws. 

What then had wrought so notable a change ? 
Captain Elliot was now a married man ; moreover 
he had a baby of his own, a blue-eyed one, and a 
girl. 

" We shall make head to-night, eh, captain ? '* 
sang out the first mate, as the captain, his knitted 
comforter well drawn over his ears, and his hands 
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stuffed deep down into his trousers' pockets, for tlie 
night was a fresh and breezy one, joined him at his 
post. 

" Ay, ay, the wind's favoured us ever since we 
sailed; if we go on at this rate, aiid with this 
weather, we shall be out and back in no time. What 
do you say, mate ? " He was thinking of the young 
wife and blue-eyed baby. 

" Na, captun, as to weather,'* answered Jervas, 
who was no enemy to a hand to hand encounter with 
the elements — just to show of what stuff both ship 
and crew were made — " I'd pit her," (Jervas was 
not like his captain, he had but one her) " I'd pit 
her against the roughest gale that ever blew. It 
wasn't for nothing they called her Defiance ; it's a 
proud name, and she carries it proudly too." The 
man as he spoke looked lovingly at the noble vessel, 
at its high mast and flying sails,^ and other countless 
beauties. The captain on the contrary looked at 
the measureless expanse of heaven above, and the 
fathomless depths of ocean below, and a creeping 
sensation of awe, almost of dread, stole over him. 

" Hush, Jervas," he said, speaking gravely, and 
in an under-tone, " remember where we are ; there's 
none here to listen to our fine boasting, but God, 
and He don't like the kind of thing. As to the 
name, I'm not so sure of that neither, it sounds too 
proud and confident to my mind, and I'd rather it 
had had any other, but it was none of my choosing^ 
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and those who own it have a right to call it what 
they please ; but it's an unchristian name at best/' 

There is no sailor without a spice of superstition ; 
as the captain walked away and Jervas returned to 
his post, neither felt as light hearted and exultant 
as he had done ten minutes before. There was even 
for awhile something like a cloud on the face of the 
former, but only for awhile ; by degrees it cleared, 
melted, brightened, he had again fallen to thinking 
of the young wife and little child, and no cloud wa» 
ever allowed to come between him and them. 

The deck, but lately the scene of so much bustle^ 
life, and motion, re-echoing to so many jarriiig 
sounds — ^the shouts of the sailors, talking and 
laughter, the squalling of infants, and barking of 
pet dogs, was now reduced to comparative silence 
and emptiness ; the captain had it almost entirely 
to himself. The women he had coaxed down into 
the cabin at an early hour, and the men, not seeing 
the fun of staying above in the teeth of a sharp 
wind that prevented their even smoking a pipe, had 
soon after followed their example. A small group^ 
composed chiefly of sailors, had gathered at one end, 
making merry over their grog, with a subdued 
under-breath sort of merriment — one of the number, 
already two-thirds asleep, and more than two-thirds 
drunk, making a capital butt for the rest. 

One other living object there was, a solitary 
figure standing at the further end of the vessel, lean- 
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ing against its side, her gaze fixed, but abstracted, 
plunged into the gtey limitless expanse. 

When the captain caught sight of her he stopped 
short, shook his head with a dubious puzzled look, 
extricated one hand from his pocket, and plunged it 
recklessly in among the bushy curls of his whiskers, 
at which he tugged for some minutes in thoughtful 
silence. What would our captain have been without 
those whiskers, to which he applied in every case of 
perplexity ? — then, turning on his heel, retraced his 
steps. Not to have a ship of his own would he 
have ventured to break in upon her solitude. 

That woman was the only one upon whom he 
never tried his power — ^the only one he could not 
turn round his little finger, if indeed any of our 
captain's fingers could be called little, and coax into 
instant and willing submission to his will by a 
hearty " My dear," or a patronising " Come now, 
there's a dear good creature." Rather would he 
have bitten off the tip of his tongue than have applied 
such terms of familiarity to the dark mysterious 
being who moved among them all with so stately a 
grace, and inscrutable a look, who spoke in so low 
and musical a voice, with a clear sweetness of enunci- 
ation that inspired in the roughest seaman an in- 
voluntary admiration and respect, not unmixed with 
awe. The coarse laugh and ribald jest died on their 
lips as she passed by, silence followed and closed 
around her; the spell of her presence was felt by 
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all, though understood hy none. " Who and what was 
she ? " This question every one had asked, first 
among themselves, then of the captain — ^for, thought 
they, he must know if any one did. But if there 
was one thing the captain hated, and that more than 
anything else excited his anger, it was gossip; and 
so he told them plainly enough, adding, hy way of 
settling the matter once for all, — " The lady's 
name's Miss Drugh, and she's bound for America 
like the rest of us — that's all I know about her or 
her concerns, and all you need to know either." 

Curiosity was silenced, and had perforce to accept 
the mysterious passenger as she was. 

At first the other women resented her keeping so 
€ntirely aloof, but they were ere long obliged to 
own that though among them, she was not of them ; 
and that there would be even something unnatural in 
a more familiar intercourse. She was looked after, 
wondered at, whispered about — from the first ad- 
mired, and afterwards held in almost superstitious 
reverence ; for not many days after the sailing of the 
vessel there was a case of fever among the sailors, 
infectious fever too it was supposed at the time, and 
the strange lady who was so " proud and grand," 
constituted herself sole nurse, allowing no one else 
to approach the invalid by whom she watched day 
and night until all danger was over. After this, 
whenever there was sickness on board, the patient 
-was at once placed under Miss Drugh's cnie, and 
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watched over by lier with an unwearying devotion, 
that in its utter self-abnegation and meek endurance, 
was both beautiful and touching. The captain grate- 
fully declared that she was ten times better than any 
doctor, having just such a way with her that she 
could make man, woman, and brat obey her by a 
look. But she was not only nurse, she was also 
comforter. Many a strange revelation those solemn 
watchings called forth; for they were not all light 
liearts that the Defiance carried, nor was it in all, or 
even in most cases, the love of gain, adventure, or 
novelty, that was taking so many far from country, 
home, and friends. Miser}', shame, and desperation 
had driven them forth ; a cloud lay over the past 
which might never perhaps have been lifted, but for 
those hours of prostration, mental and physical, 
when life seemed so far off, and death so near ; and 
even then only lifted in part. A chance word, a 
cry, interpreted and answered to by one who had 
tried depths of suffering to which their every-day 
sorrows were as nothing. It was wonderful how 
soon she contrived to touch their hearts, and by 
awakening ambition, firing the imagination, taking 
every feeling as it were by storm, reconciled them to 
life and to themselves. She probed the hidden 
wounds of the past» and set it before them in its 
true light, not palliating or excusing its guilt — oh, 
no ! — she who had herself sinned could not do that, 
but she could sympathise with and pity ; and speaking 
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Avith them of their sin there was a thrilling pathos 
in every word, in her voice a wild ring of anguish and 
regret that made the most hardened among them 
shudder, and for the time at least repent. And to 
repentance she added hope, picturing in glowing 
language that might well to the ignorant appear like 
inspiration, the future that each might make his 
own, if he would only try for it. In the runaway 
debtor she awoke manly pride, in the weeping 
Magdalene — so tender and beautiful was the pictui*e 
she drew of domestic life — the love of home ! 

The power of eloquence is unbounded : Caroline 
Drugh sometimes wondered at her own success, and 
trembled at it too. The ten talents so awfully, so 
fatally misapplied ! What was the sin of these poor 
tempted creatures compared with hers ? The worst 
among them should not, dare not despair ! To all 
without exception she promised those better, purer 
joys that alone make life worth the having. " I 
would rather see you smile than weep," she would 
often say. ** There is so much misery in the world, 
so many who groan and agonise, that it is as much 
your duty to be happy as to be good. If you are 
really the latter, you will be the former." That was 
her creed. And the stricken soul leaning on her 
breast — and there was no head so stricken but it was 
allowed to rest there — little guessed that the heart 
from which it drew hope and strength, was dead. 
No matter when the soul lives and triumphs ! 
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One poor girl to whom she could not speak of 
faith, hope, or love, she having left all three behind, 
centred in a certain good-for-nought scamp of a 
lover to whom, though by him ruined and driven 
from home, she remained but too faithful, she con- 
verted and comforted thus. — " You say that you're 
not worth a thought; that you don't care a straw 
what becomes of you in this world or the next ; that 
you've nothing to live for or to try to be good for ; 
that if he*8 bad, you may just as well be bad 
too. But there you are wrong, quite wrong. You 
have something still to live for. To make yourself 
worthy to pray for him ! You would like to see 
him good and respectable ? Your prayers can make 
him so." 

" But he is so bad — so bad." 

** With God all things are possible. He will give 
him to your prayers. Try to be good, that you may 
be worthy to intercede for him ; if you have ceased 
to care or live for yourself, then live to pray for the 
man you love. Will you try? " 

And the girl, when she saw the almost rapturous 
smile that illumined the dark face, felt that to 
love all things are possible, and she said, " I will 
try." 

Eternity alone shall reveal how many of the reso- 
lutions, formed while under the influence of that 
strange woman's burning words, bore fruit. . The 
patient restored to health and every-day associa- 
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tions, Miss Drugh went back to ber old lonely ways, 
and tbe ex-invalid returning her formal greetings 
seldom more than a grave bend of the head^ found 
it bard to recognise in the proud, stavely woman 
with the smileless, passionless face, tbe sick nurse 
upon whose breast she had leant, and who had called 
her — sister. 

" It's a bitter wind — no night for a woman to be 
up here, — why couldn't she go down with the rest of 
'em like a sensible body ; but no, of course not, she's- 
just like all her sex, everywhere but where she's 
wanted. ..." 

The captain coloured, stopped short, and coughed 
apologetically. He was only indulging in a harm- 
less soliloquy, it is true, which soliloquy, had he 
still been bachelor George, might have been carried 
on for another hour in a strain hardly complimen- 
tary to the sex, but being the happy husband of that 
little blue-eyed wife he felt ashamed of himself, 
stopped short, and coloured. He was still watching 
the solitary figure. " A good wind to fill the sails,, 
but not so pleasant to face ; '* and he sank his head 
deeper yet into the snug folds of his knitted com- 
forter, stroking it lovingly at the same time with his> 
big hand. It was the little wife who had made it 
him, her parting gift. Had he known how many 
bitter tears had been shed over it, his smile might 
have been less brij2;ht when looking at it. " If only 
she hadn't that nasty cough and would look a little 
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more jolly, but that's just it. Not long for this 
world, poor dear — and more's the pity — a fine girl 
and a good. I wish I could get her safe down 
among the rest.*' He took two steps forward, and 
twice as many back ; then with a muttered oath he 
moved away, and tried to think of something else* 
But it was " no go," and he had soon returned to 
his post of observation, chafing, grumbUng, but 
fascinated. At last he saw her move. He saw the 
upturned eyes descend slowly — slowly, quiver, and 
close. He saw the clasped hands rise to her bosom, 
then drop apart in a sad, hopeless sort of way, a 
long shudder ran through her ; then walking like 
one in sleep, she came towards him, her eyes down- 
cast, very pale and still. 

She would have passed him by unnoticed, 
had he not intentionally thrust his big person in 
her way. " Good evening," she said gently, and 
moved on. 

*^ Beg pardon. Miss, but it's getting late, and the 
wind's blowing due north, no fit night for you to be 
here. You'll be going down now, won't you. Miss ? 
You ought, indeed you ought." 

" Ought I ? " she answered absently ; then catch- 
ing his look of real concern, she added, smiling, 
" Thank you, you are right, it is cold, I feel it so ; I 
will go down presently.^' 

He thanked her as gratefully as if she had done 
him some great personal favour. He even stayed 
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on deck another half hour, resolved to see her 
safely down before himself retiring, but seized with 
an overpowering fit of drowsiness, which made it 
quite impossible for him to keep his eyes open, he 
thought he might as well sleep comfortably below 
in his berth, as uncomfortably up there, so down he 
went accordingly. 

And the hours went on, and deeper and deeper 
grew the silence, deeper the darkness, too. No 
moon now, no stars, no light ; no sound but the 
breaking of the waves against the vessel, but the 
rattling of the wind amid its shrouds. 

There were but two on deck — Jervas, who had 
contrived altogether to disappear beneath the tar- 
paulin he had drawn over his head, and that one 
other solitary figure seated at the further end, 
leaning over the ship's side. 

She did not sleep, she seldom did. Night, with 
its darkness and quiet, was for her the best time 
for thought. She was thinking now, her gaze turned 
down to the waters, true emblem of her own brief 
storm-tossed life. Storm-tossed, aye, there lay the 
secret of the ruin wrought by both. The drowning 
wretch goes down into the abyss, cursing with his 
last breath the raging element that swallows him up, 
a living, wrestling soul ! And yet how calm lies the 
same element beneath the moonlight ! How bright it 
shines and glistens, sweet vision of light and love, 
when smiled on by the sun, and kissed by the breeze. 
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Is the ocean, or. the storm that drives it, to blame for 
the ruin it entails ? Alas, for the storm-driven ocean ; 
alas, for the passion-driven soul ! But the vessel 
sped on before the wind, and the captain, between 
waking and sleeping, dreamt of a prosperous 
voyage, and though he knew that the God^speeding 
wind was bearing him farther and farther from the 
little blue-eyed wife and her baby, he smiled, 
because of the sure hope that lay beyond. Those 
who have no hope neither smile nor sigh. 

For Caroline Drugh had now opened the last 
chapter of her life ; it was headed repentance, and 
its close must be the grave. Henceforth her life 
could know no passions, no emotions. It would be 
passed in hospitals, in prisons, amid vice, squalor, 
and misery ; it would be a life of usefulness. She 
had already entered upon it, she knew what it was, 
what it would be. People would call her blessed ; 
they would say, looking out upon her from amid 
happy homes and bright firesides, that she had 
attained the only real happiness earth could know, 
the only happiness that could satisfy. Did it, 
would it satisfy her ? More than once the question 
had been put to her heart, but the answer had 
not yet come. Would it ever? And still the 
vessel sped on, and darkness gathered deeper 
and deeper around her. No light, no sound 
but the breaking of the surge against the keel ! 
Oh ! for a light amid the darkness ; a voice amid 
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the awful silence that had closed around her life ! 
A light ! a sound ! Was she dreaming, or had the 
answer come at last ? Never did light more vivid 
flash upward between earth and heaven ; never did 
cry more wild arise than rose up then — the cry of 
" Fire ! " 

It awoke the captain from his dreams of a safe 
and prosperous voyage ; and, springing to his feet, 
he was dressed and on deck in a moment. He was 
the first; no one was there but the two he had 
left — Jervas, and the woman who had uttered that 
awful midnight cry. 

A ship on fire, and in the dead hours of the 
night, too, what pen is sufficient to describe the 
horrors of such a scene, its wild terror and confu- 
sion, its order and disorder, courage and despair. 
The captain's voice of command, ringing out sharp 
and clear, answered to by the prompt silent obe- 
dience of the crew. The frenzied shrieks of women, 
the wail of infants, and, distinct above all, oh I 
how distinct, the sullen roar of the devouring 
element. 

The captain did his work well and bravelj-, 
nothing that could be done was left undone, his 
firm cheery voice animated and encouraged ; every 
willing hand was set to work, and what hand is 
not willing at such a crisis ? One thing only un- 
nerved and hindered him — the wild despair of the 
women. "Would no one prevent their clinging 
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about him, to his feet, his knees, his coat ? Would 
no one stop their frantic cries ? '* 

" I will." 

He knew who had spoken, and, amid all the 
tumult and horrot of the scene, he smiled. 

" Save us ! save us ! " shrieked a chorus of 
voices, and, prostrate before him, the mothers held 
up their little ones. 

" How can he save you when you press upon 
him so that he can't move ; leave him free to act, 
or you are lost, you and your children." 

From one to the other she went, reproving, calm- 
ing, comforting. They had listened to her voice 
before, they listened to it now. They gathered 
around her, obeyed and followed her. The captain 
was free to act. 

All that could be done was done, but still the 
flames raged on, leaping, crackling, spreading. It 
was awful ! 

** The vessel leaks ! " It was Jervas who hissed 
the three fatal words into the captain's ear. The 
sailors were waiting for further orders. A drear 
silence, a dead calm had succeeded to the late 
uproar. It was sudden, unanimous, instinctive, of 
scarce a moment's duration, but more portentous 
than the wildest mingling of sound that ever con- 
vulsed the universe. Breaking it came the order, 
" FiU the boats ! " 

Then came a rash, such a rush as is made by 
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the despairing, whose one chance of salvation lies 
in escape ; escape from the flames whose scorching 
heat is already felt. 

All the strong human passions that can actuate 
the conduct at such a moment, stood out in glaring 
contrast then ; selfishness and devotion, the love of 
others and the love of self. " Save me ! " was the 
cry of one. " Save those who are dearer to me than 
myself ! " was the cry of another. The mother, 
leaning over the vessel's side, almost flung her babe 
into the arms of those more fortunate, who were 
already in the boats. The husband pushed forward 
the wife, who clung to him with frantic tenacit}', 
resolved that death alone should part them. Here 
a son helped on a blind old father, almost carrying 
him in one strong young arm, whilst the other 
swept from his path all who dared to obstruct it. 
The weak together with the strong, the feeble 
woman and the little child, he drove them back 
with even brutal violence. But one instinct was 
alive in him :it that moment, and, following it, he 
would have died a thousand deaths ; that stricken 
life dependent upon his strength must be put out 
of danger, no matter what afterwards became' of 
him and the others. 

The boats were full, one had already pushed off — 
It had a royal bonfire to light it on its way ! 

How amid such wild confusion the captain had 
contrived to fill it, and to prevent the frantic crowd 
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from tearing each other to pieces, or flinging them- 
selves headlong into the waves to escape the scorch- 
ing heat, or the slow downgoing of the doomed 
vessel, was known only to himself and the woman 
who had stood by him and helped him as none 
other could have done. 

And now the last boat was full, so full that you 
could not have supposed it would hold another, yet 
the cry rang out, ** Room for one more ! " 

Captain Elliot heard it, and knew that the cry 
was for him ; all were in, all were safe, but he, and 
nothing now remained for him but to escape. He 
had done his duty well and bravely, but the ship 
was doomed, and, thinking of his wife and child, 
he sprang to its side. Room for one more ! One 
more chance of escape, one more struggle for dear 
life, that life held so cheap until it became dear to 
others. One sweeping glance over the deck, his 
last! and the Defiance would be left to her doom. 
Thank God ! thank God ! that, at least, no living 
agonising soul was left to share it ! 

The thanksgiving came too soon; a sudden crusli 
made him turn, and he uttered a sharp cry. The 
blackened, smoking boards had given way almost 
at his feet^ a yawning chasm lay behind him. But 
it was no fear for himself that had drawn from him 
the cry ; that backward look had shown him that he 
was not alone — at the further end of the vessel stood 
the woman who had stood by him with so noble 'a 
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self devotion throughout all that scene of horror. 
Was she, who had saved so many, to be the last 
thought of, the last saved ? 

Over the yawning chasm he sprang to her side. 
'*For God's sake make haste, they are waiting for 
you, and the vessel is sinking fast — ^another moment 
and you are lost." 

** There is only room for one, it is for you they 
are waiting." 

There was nothing of grief or despair in the tone, 
and he could only see the outline of the white face 
turned towards him, for the fire had spent itself at 
last, and only a burning plank lying near threw a 
vague flickering light upwards. 

** They are waiting for you," he gasped once 
more ; " I thought j^ou were safe." And he seized 
her hand to drag her forward, but she drew back. 
" If I am saved you are lost ; there is only room for 
one — save yourself." 

It was no time for idle words or protestations, 
his only answer was to throw his strong arm 
around her, but in the gathering darkness, for their 
one beacon light had burned itself out, she contrived 
to elude it. " Are you mad ? " he cried, almost 
savagely. 

" No, I was mad for years, but I am in my right 
senses at last. It is you who are mad to hesitate. 
Remember your wife and children." 

Ave, he remembered them well enough, but the 
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thought could not make a coward of him ; and once 
more he attempted to seize her and drag her for- 
ward, but she flung him from her with all the force 
of despair. Then ensued a struggle, than which 
none ever perhaps was fiercer or more desperate, 
yet the aim of each was not life, but death. And 
again the cry rang out, — " Boom for one more," and 
the voice of Jervas urging the captain for God's 
sake to make haste, as wind and tide were drifting 
them away. 

** You hear," hissed Captain Elliot through his 
set teeth ; " if you resist we are both lost — two lives 
instead of one." 

" And so sure as there is a God in heaven, as soon 
as I set my foot in the boat it will go down, and 
every living soul in it. You don't know what you 
are doing, whom you would save — a wretch, whose 
crimes drove her from her country — a raurderess-- 
would you save a murderess ? " 

" It's my duty to see you safe, and so I will, or die 
with you." And the strong arms closed around her. 

" Then die," came the wild mocking answer, "and 
leave those you love to misery, beggary, starvation. 
Their blood be on your head — wretch though I am, 
I had more pity on them than you." 

With a last superhuman effort she wrenched her- 
self &ee, and answering the shout of the sailors, 
sprang forward. The last glimmer of light had now 
died out, quenched by the rising waters, which were 
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slowly but surely dragging the vessel down; an 
almost impenetrable darkness reigned aronnd, and 
into that darkness she fled. Captain Elliot would 
have followed, but stumbling in his haste over a 
spar lying in the way, he fell heavily on one knee to 
the ground. And whether it was that the sadden 
shock had partially stunned him, or that the courage 
and clear presence of mind that had stood him in 
such good stead throughout that night of horror had 
suddenly and completely forsaken him, certain it is 
that he made no effort to rise, but knelt on like a 
victim awaiting his doom, his head sunk forward on 
his breast, his arms dropping nerveless to his side, 
whilst thoughts many and bitter came crowding on 
his mind, making a lifetime of agony of what were 
only moments. Miss Drugh was safe. She had 
reached the boat, and already it was drifting away, 
out of sight and sound of the sinking wreck, where 
death would find him at his post. He should not 
see it when it came, but even now he could hear the 
sullen roar of its approach, nearer and nearer, so 
slow but so sure. It was not the first time by many 
he had met it face to face, and met it undismayed. 
It had seemed so easy to die then — it was so hard> 
so bitter now. 

" Drowned at sea.'* No last message — no word 
of love — no last look, and he had promised the 
little wife a happy meeting, when they were never 
to meet again ! He was leaving her and their child 
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to loneliness, beggary, starvation, for they had 
nothing in the wide world but him, and he was lost 
to them for ever. The water was rising and the 
vessel sinking, and he must die — miisL Was there 
no chance of escape ? Had he braved death so 
often to give way at last — now when life had become 
worth the having ? With diflSculty he raised him- 
self on to his feet, but sank down together again. 
For the time being he was morally and physically 
incapable of exertion, the strain had been too great. 
He closed his eyes, and giving himself up for lost, 
a sharp cry broke from him, and was answered by 
another, — " Room for one more — Captain ! — 
Captain." 

It was Jervas who was calling him, giving him 
a last chance of life, when he thought all was over. 
The voice sounded fainter and more distant than 
when it had last called, for the boat was drifting 
away. But what mattered that? what mattered 
anything now ? With returning hope came fresh 
courage — energy — all that had momentarily forsaken 
him. He sprang once more to his feet — no sign of 
weakness or incapacity. He bounded over the riven 
yawning deck, and plunged with an answering shout 
into the waves. No fear of his strength failing him^ 
now. All he asked was a gleam of light to show 
him where the boat lay ; if he could but see her he 
was saved — a few vigorous strokes and he would be 
alongside of her. 
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Once before that night a soul in its agony had 
called for light, and the call had been answered as 
his was now, for suddenly amid the darknesSj the 
fire catching at some miserable debris not yet con- 
sumed, leapt upwards in a last expiring blaze. It 
was but a momentary gleam, but it sufficed, for it 
lighted up both the drifting boat and the sinking 
wreck. The captain, his eyes turned on the former, 
saw the helping hand outstretched to him, and knew 
that he was saved ; and Jervas, whose eyes chanced 
to be turned on the latter, saw, enfolded in that 
wild embrace of light, the figure of a woman stand* 
Tng erect and motionless beside the mast. So vivid 
was the transient illumination, that he saw distinctly 
the rapt eyes in their last solemn gaze raised up- 
wards, and the long hair caught by the wind, now 
streaming to it, now wrapping her around — at once 
a banner and a shroud. 

A shuddering pause — the' drawing of a breath — 
the beating of a pulse — and a cry wild as the storm 
that carried it on, rang out over the waters. Was it 
a cry for help — a prayer — a shout of triumph ? It 
seemed a blending of all three. The cry ceased—* 
the light went out — and in darkness and silence the 
boat drifted on to safety, and the wreck went down. 



CHAPTER XV^ 



BuTH continued her weekly visits to EusseU 
Square and the doctor's study ; nor did she disguise 
from herself how dearly she prized them, or how 
great an interest they gave her life. That one hour- 
it was seldom allowed to extend beyond — spent in 
the great dull room among books and papers, and 
in the society of a man the reverse of amiable or 
gallant, was not merely the one great event of the 
day or even of the week, but as we have said of her 
life ; from it dated every other event, from it too 
everything else took form and colour. Bealization, 
we well know, will too often make of the most ideal 
happiness something altogether material and com- 
monplace. But it was not so with these weekly 
visits — ^they at least never lost their ideal charm. 
Buth could never indeed quite believe in their 
reality, she could never hear the brief " Come in," 
without the same thrill, half pleasure, half awe, with 
which she had heard it that first time. It was a 
thing so altogether wonderful and beyond the range 
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of probability, that little simple Euth Edgestone 
should be admitted into the privacy of his room, be 
allowed to sit quite near him, still as a mouse, 
at first not daring to speak, hardly daring to breathe 
when he was busy, until it came into her thoughts 
one day to ask if she could not help him. 

Had it been any one else who had asked it of 
him, he would have answered by a polite negative, 
but Euth asked it so humbly, and her eyes were so 
eloquent. " I know that I could help you if you 
would trust me," she added, in a pretty decided 
tone. 

And he did trust her, with very foolish things at 
first — ^letters to stamp, pencils, and leaves of books 
to cut, etc. ; but afterwards, as her capability for 
something better dawned upon him, things of more 
importance ; she copied letters and manuscripts, 
hunted up long lost papers, and sorted and 
arranged others. And all this she did with a quick- 
ness of comprehension, and a neat grace of precision, 
that excited his surprise and unspoken approbation. 
Whatever she undertook to do was so well done, 
that it could not by any possibility have been done 
better. It was little thanks she got, sometimes 
there was no acknowledgment at all, at others a nod 
and smile, at most a simple " thank you ; " but she 
was more than satisfied, proud and happy — oh ! so 
happy — ^to be allowed to serve him. 

To be doomed once a week ^to the society of a 
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woman, and that a young one, and a comparative 
stranger — to have her intruding upon his privacy, 
fidgetting among his treasures, exasperating him 
equally with oflfers of help and attempts at conver- 
sation, would in perspective have seemed to the 
doctor about as great a trial as could possibly have 
been laid upon him. And yet when Ruth came 
stealing in and up to his side, when with flushed 
cheeks and bright eyes — oh ! such bright eyes — she 
sat down [opposite him to do whatever had to be 
done, bending down over the work that was her 
dearest recreation, the meek rapt face that at such 
times was beautiful without being even pretty ; ask- 
ing so few questions, giving so little trouble, scarcely 
disturbing him even momentarily by her presence, 
he felt yery glad to have her there. He did not at 
first realize the fact of her being of actual use to 
him, but he liked to see her, to have her near him, 
to have her talk to him, help him. She never jarred 
upon him, never pained or irritated ; when with her 
he felt a sense of rest and content quite foreign to 
his nature. 

Sometimes during the whole hour, when he hap- 
pened to be unusually busy, he would scarcely once 
look up at her from his work : but she would very 
often look np at him. and when their eyes chanced 
to meet, he would smile, and so would she, and 
blush too. 

If they hardly exchanged more than the simple 
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good evening, and good-bye, he made no apology, 
and she expected none, in this respect, as in every 
other, they suited exactly — ^the gentle, meek-hearted 
woman and rough world-weary man ! 

But they were not always busy, and when there 
was nothing very particular to do, he would give 
her the whole hour, readily enough. These free 
hours Buth laughingly called her holiday. In his 
heart he echoed her words, but in his heart 
only. 

There are women who in eveiy society, at all 
times and in all places, are equally pleasant and 
fascinating. Others, on the contrary, are only so on 
certain occasions and when thrown with certain 
people. Miriam belonged to the first order of 
women, Euth to the last. In general society she 
was cold, silent, and inanimate, but in that dull 
study, with the gr^ve taciturn doctor, she showed to 
peculiar advantage. He, and he alone, had power to 
bring her out, to rouse, animate, even beautify her. 
Others might think her plain ; James Cameron had no 
mortal right to do so. Those smiles and blushes, those 
shy, rapturous looks, given in all innocent uncon- 
sciousness of their power, might well have redeemed 
from plainness a face less fair even than was that of 
Buth Edgestone. Sitting opposite him in the 
sanctum sanctorum, that no other woman had cared 
or dared to invade, she was not the pale, sedate 
little schoolmistress, but the bright, eager, radiant 
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girl. Nature works great miracles, but so too does 
another power, neither less potent nor less real— 
what had been denied to Ruth by the one was given 
her by the other. 

What made her face so sweet and her smile so 
glad, was that she never asked herself, as others 
circumstanced as she was might have done, whither 
tended all these happy hours, and what influence 
they would have upon her future life. She had 
known so little joy and so much sorrow, had 
poor little Buth, and she was so glad to be 
happy, really happy, just for once, that she would 
not for worlds have disturbed by a doubt or fear the 
friendship held close and sacred through so many 
years. That it was, or ever could be, more than 
friendship, never for a moment occurred to her ; but 
it did so more than once to the little busy-body of a 
curate's wife, who even hinted — " What a good thing 
it would be if the tie between them could be 
drawn closer; such a comfort to him, dear, you 
know ! " 

Buth did not blush at the insinuation ; on the 
contrary, she turned pale and answered with a great 
leaping up of her heart. " Oh, if I could only be a 
comfort to him ! " — she had but caught at the 
meaning of the last words. 

As to her daily life, it was just what it had always 
been, but that one day of the week made it some- 
thing altogether diflferent. On it she awoke at least 
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an hour earlier than on any other ; but even with 
this extra hour she was too happy to find the day 
hang heavy on her hands. Naturally sensitive and 
alive to outward impressions, the petty domestic 
worries that trouble every housewife, were that day 
powerless to affect her ; there was a glad music at 
her heart that drowned all jarring or discordant 
sounds ; she could not be vexed, or cross, or take 
things to heart, as at other times. For this, besides 
being her happy, was her good day, when she was 
most indulgent to all shortcomings, most keenly 
alive to all sympathies. It was at all times terrible 
to her to witness pain or sorrow ; but on that day ! 
— ^the most worthless of rascally beggars could not 
have applied to her then in vain. 

Grace sometimes wondered at her punctuality, 
punctual as she herself was. " I can count upon 
you almost to a minute, my dear Miss Ruth," she 
remarked more than once, approvingly. Had she 
seen how everything was laid out on the bed at least 
half an hour before starting; how Willie's wee 
gloves were carefully examined, finger by finger, 
that no mending might delay them at the last ; and 
how the longing eyes incessantly consulted the clock 
from the moment all was ready, growing brighter as 
the intervening time glided by, she would have 
understood it better. 

When the afternoon was fine they would drive as 
far as the park, and walk through it. This walk 
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through the park was an every day occurrence, but 
those Wednesday strolls were something quite 
peculiar. The very air seemed to thrill with expec- 
tation ; the sun shone as it never did at any other 
time, right down into the heart, leaving behind a 
very rapture of light and warmth. Every passing 
object, every passing sound made her quiver as if 
touched by some mesmeric influence. She spoke 
but little, only answering very softly the questions 
put to her by the child at her side, yet even these 
questions and answ^s falling upon the silence at 
long intervals, had in them something strange and 
unreal. The nearer she approached to the house 
the deeper grew the mysterious sense of happiness 
that thrilled and governed her. It never occurred 
to her that she might be disappointed ; that the day 
might come when the study door would be closed to 
her. She accepted her newly-found happiness with 
a meek, glad confidence that was undisturbed by a 
doubt or a fear. Yet the disappointment came at 
last. 

One evening, when at the appointed hour Grace 
went to tell the doctor that Miss Euth and the 
child were below ; surrounded with chemicals, and 
absorbed in the completion of an experiment that 
had cost him many an anxious hour of study, he 
told her shortly enough that " he could not receive 
them, it would be unsafe to have the child up there 
in the midst of poisons. He would see them next 
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week. Had he remembered their visit earlier he 
would have put oflf the work instead of them/' He 
might have fixed another day, but he did not. 
Little dreaming what that simple visit was to Huth, 
or how gladly she would have come six days run- 
ning on the chance of seeing him on the sixth, he 
thought it a matter of but little importance whether 
a week or a fortnight elapsed without their meet- 
ing, and if he felt anything like a pang, it was at 
thought of the transient disappointment it might 
prove to Willie. And yet, as the evening wore on, 
a strange sense of loneliness stole over him, unac- 
countable as are nil mere animal unreasoning 
instincts ; and incessantly his eye wandered to the 
vacant seat usually occupied by Buth, and grew 
fixed and abstracted. He did not realize that he 
missed her, but nevertheless he did. As for Buth 
herself, when Grace told her that the master could 
not receive her, repeating his words conscientiously 
letter by letter — ^for not even for her dear Miss 
Buth's sake would she have put any interpreta- 
tion of her own upon action or word of his — she 
said the truth in the simplest way, "I am very 
sorry." A common-place regret that might have 
meant nothing, but it meant very much ; and so 
did the shadow that lay in her eyes for the rest of 
the evening, only in her eyes though, for she was 
just as bright and chatty as usual. 

The week that followed that evening was just the 
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same as every other that had preceded it, but it 
was not the same to Ruth ; and when the Wed- 
nesday came round again, it was no longer 
with so light a heart that she made her prepara- 
tions. With the pleasure of anticipation was 
mixed a certain shrinking fear of the disappoint- 
ment that might again await her, and a certain 
struggle within herself to meet it when it came with 
calmness. She had suffered so much, poor child, 
and enjoyed so little, that pain was ever more of a 
reality to her than joy. 

But she was not to be disappointed again this 
time. Dr. Cameron had not this time forgotten 
her visit, on the contrary, he had remembered it 
too well, having found it a most unpleasantly 
haunting thought throughout the day ; and, as the 
appointed hour drew near, he grew unaccountably 
restless, and found it impossible to settle to any- 
thing. He was glad that she was coming, very 
glad ; he would not have had it otherwise ; he 
would not have had another week pass without 
seeing her. It was pleasant to have her there, 
breaking in upon his solitude without disturbing it. 
He had not realized how pleasant, until he had had 
to miss her. When at last the soft step on the 
stairs, and the low timid knock at the door, lower 
and more timid even than usual, told him that she 
was there, the brief " Come in," did not sound 
quite the same as usual, even to himself. Nor 
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was their meeting quite what it had always been, 
-'-to him, at least. Buth*s manner was the same 
it had ever been even from the first day when she 
had looked up to and trusted him, but to him it 
was not the same, because he saw it with other 
eyes. For the first time he noticed her blushes, 
growing more vivid when their eyes met ; and once 
when expressing a careless hope that their weekly 
meeting might not again be interrupted, the look 
he caught in her uplifted eyes made him break 
off abruptly, and become silent and pre-occupied. 
After that lie spoke little, and only on the most 
ordinary and least interesting topics ; keeping the 
wonderful grey eyes as far as possible from Bath's 
face. The hour past, he did not attempt to detain 
her, though he might well have done so, and had 
indeed intended doing so, having no particular 
business in hand. 

When she was gone, he still sat on at the table, 
his eyes fixed upon the vacant seat, going over the 
impressions of the last hour. James Cameron was 
not the man to deceive himself, or even try to 
deceive himself; a fact, however incredible once 
brought before him palpably as such, he accepted 
it. A startling fact had been brought home to him 
that evening. The strange look caught in the 
girl's eyes, that were so much more eloquent than 
they should have been, whilst giving him a vague 
insight into Euth's heart, had given him a very 
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clear insight into his own. He could never again 
look into those sweet, wistful eyes with indifference. 
He loved little Ruth, and because he loved her, 
the pleasant friendly intercourse of the last few 
months must be over. He must never again have 
her there in his room, filling the vacant chair that 
none other had ever filled, busy as a little bee, 
quiet as a little mouse, the small soft hands flutter- 
ing noiselessly over their task, that no other hands 
could do so well. His work must be done alone 
henceforth ; he must not feel that her eyes are 
watching him, or look up to catch the sudden blush 
and smile. 

Mechanically his gaze turned from the empty 
chair to the table upon which lay the papers she 
had sorted and tied so neatly together, the bills she 
had filed, the letters she had copied. He drew 
them to him, then laid them gently aside. The 
time might come when he could look at them with 
indifference, or, at least, without a pang ; he would 
put them aside until then. How was it that he had 
so long been blind, that he had never before 
dreamt of any danger in these pleasant weekly 
meetii\gs ? But they were over now, quite over ; 
better so for him, better for her. Poor little 
Euth! who had so few to be kind to her, so 
few to love, might there not be danger for. her 
too ? 

Two days after this Ruth was surprised by a 
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rbit from Dr. Cameron, all the more surprised as 
he had not been to the house since the day now so 
long ago, when he had first heard of Miriam's adop- 
tion by her aunt. How eagerly she ran oat to 
meet and welcome him ; herself opening the street- 
door, for she conceded to no one the dear right of 
waiting on him in her own house. How closely she 
held his hand in her soft palms. How happy and 
radiant she looked ! 

She took him up into the drawing-room, for the 
furniture of the parlour had long since got beyond 
all repair, and she had no money to buy new. The 
drawing-room furniture, too, was shabby enough, 
but James Cameron did not notice it; the room 
was too full of associations to allow of his looking 
calmly upon anything in his present frame of mind. 
He kept the shaggy brows drawn dark and lowering 
over the beautiful grey eyes, and during his whole 
visit, Euth, hungering for a kind look, failed to 
catch their light — naturally enough, for though she 
sat very near to him, he never once looked at her. 
His manner was more than usually brusque and 
preoccupied, and he at once explained the object of 
his visit, leaving little time for soft words and 
looks. He wished her to take Willie to the seaside 
for a couple of months, the change would do him 
good. 

She turned an alarmed, questioning look from 
him to the child and back asrain. 
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" Did he think WiUie looked ill? She had noticed 
nothing unusual ; was he anxious ? " 

She drew the boy to her with a quick, fond move- 
ment, and eagerly scanned the little face, so like 
his father's ! 

James Cameron saw the movement, though he 
was not looking at her, and he reassured her with 
a smile. The child was wonderfully well, but a 
couple of months of sea-breezes were always bene- 
ficial, to children especially. He would wish her 
to go. She could have the apartment she had had 
last year, he would write and secure it. When 
could she be ready to start — in a week ? 

What answer remained for her but the low, meek 
Yes ? Had he told her to get ready to start that 
very day her answer would have been the same. 
Indeed, he scarcely allowed her time for any other ; 
having issued his orders, he rose to go. 

*^ But we shall see you again ? " she ventured to 
say, as he held her hand one moment in his at part- 
ing. " If we are only to start in a week, there is 
still the Wednesday evening/' 

" I am leaving town for a few days, and shall not 
be back by then ; but you will, I hope, pay Grace 
your usual visit. You are a great favourite of 
hers." 

He did not say that he was sorry not to see her 
again, and his leave-taking was brief and cold — 
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of her, at least, for his child he held long and 
closely in his arms, and his last look was for 
him. 

They did not meet again, James Cameron and 
Euth ; she took Willie down to the sea-side, and he 
remained up in town, and busied himself with the 
preparations for his approaching departure from 
England. The two years of probation were now 
drawing to a close, and the previsions of Dr. Fer- 
guson had been but too surely verified. Had 
James Cameron been anything but a doctor, his 
notorious trial might have increased, instead of 
diminishing his popularity; even a criminal may 
be an object of interest when his misdoings in no 
way affect us personally; but when we place our 
precious lives in the hands of a fellow-mortal, we 
require to have implicit confidence, not only in his 
capacity, but also in his character : and in the case 
of Dr. Cameron it was just this confidence that was 
wanting. The last two years had seen a marked 
decrease in his practice, new stars had arisen, and 
people preferred being on the safe side. It had 
not needed two years to show James Cameron 
what was his true position, but he had kept his 
word, and waited them out. And now, feeling 
that the time for rest and retirement had not 
yet come, that half a lifetime of hard work and 
active usefulness still remained to him, he was 
about to start afresh with unabated powers, both of 
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mind and wiU, in the new distant world where 
his misfortunes would not pursue him as a 
crime. 

The first person to hear of the projected change 
was Grace, and she heard it in silence. If her 
master judged it best it was best. " You'll take 
with you the blessing of God, Master James, and 
where that goes, like the blessed ark carried by the 
Israelites, all is well. And you'll find work there 
as well as here." 

" And you, Grace ? " 

" I don't see that you want me less in one place 
than another," was the somewhat sour answer. 
** When are we to start ? " 

A slight stress on the we set her intentions 
beyond a doubt. Dr. Cameron did not dispute 
them. So long a journey was indeed a serious un- 
dertaking for a woman of her age, hale and hearty 
though she was^ but it was easier to be borne than 
separation ; this he knew, and was silent. 

The preparations proceeded briskly and in 
silence. No one coming to the house could have 
guessed at so important a move; Grace hated 
everything like a manifestation, even in such every- 
day matters as packing and moving, and, besides 
this, she had the happy art of doing things well and 
without noise. But though mind and soul were en- 
grossed in her work, she went about it with a heavy 

heart. Grace was not happy. She had during the 
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last twelve months been indulging in a pleasant 
day-dream, the first, perhaps, in her practical life, 
and she began to fear that it was only to be a dream 
after all. She had said to herself that Master 
James, after what he had suffered, should yet have a 
happy home, a sweet domestic life as others had 
who did not deserve it half as weU, and better, too, 
than theirs, for to the old woman's thinking, there 
was not another Miss Buth in the wide world, and 
she it was who was to make him happy. But where 
was the chance of that now when he was going to 
the New World, and was leaving her behind in the 
Old — when he would not, perhaps, so much as see 
her again, having sent her off to the sea-side just 
when things were on the turn, and the right turn 
too, throwing from him his last chance of happi- 
ness ? So great was her anxiety on the subject, 
that she at last took courage, and spoke to her 
master. 

" Wouldn't he send for Miss Buth and the child 
to come back to town, that he might see something 
of them before leaving England for ever ? It would 
be a great comfort to Miss Buth. Poor lonesome 
bairn, his going would be a heavy trial to her, any- 
how." 

At the first mention of the girFs name, Grace, 
who was intently watching her master, saw him 
start and change countenance. This encouraged 
her to proceed. Her surmises might not after all 
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be so far wrong. She went on more boldly, " Does 
she know of your going, sir ? " 

*' No, I wished to complete all arrangements as 
regards the child's future before troubling Miss 
Edge^tone with particulars. I have now found him 
a new home.*' 

Grace broke in aghast: "A new home for 
Master Willie ! And you'll take him away from 
Miss Euth, when she's nothing in the world but him 
and you ? " 

*' I should hardly trouble Miss Edgestone with so 
great a responsibility." 

** Kesponsibility ! For shame, Master ! does a 
mother complain of responsibility? And no mother, 
I ween, was ever more to her ain bairn than Miss 
Ruth is to Master Willie." 

The doctor smiled, well pleased at the old 
woman's unusual warmth, but he sighed too. " You 
are right, Grace, but," and he repeated the words 
very softly, " if he were her ain bairn, he would 
soon have to be taken out of her hands ; he needs 
both a father's and mother's care; with me 
he would miss the latter, with her the former. 
I have found him a home, where he will have 
both." 

" Then you've done the first wicked, cruel thing 
you ever did in your life, Master James. If you 
take away the bairn, you'll just break Miss Buth's 
heart." 
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** Nonsense, Grace." 

'' Ay, sir, you may say that, for you only see as 
the world sees ; but I know Miss Buth as if she 
were my own bairn, and I see deeper. If 70a go 
and leave her behind, and take from her the child, 
you take from her all she has in life, and yon jnst 
break her heart; and it's wicked and unjust to break 
a woman's heart because she loyes you." 

The red blood flashed hot and angry to James 
Cameron's very temples. "For shame, woman, 
how dare you ? " 

He might have known by this time how much 
Grace Ingles would dare for his sake, and, the ice 
once broken, she went on recklessly, scarce know- 
ing what she said, but resolved to leave nothing 
unsaid when the happiness of the only two beings 
she loved hung in the balance. " Yes, loves you, 
master ; but there's no shame in that, nor in any 
other thought of the child'*s pure heart. It's no 
fault of hers if she cares more for one word or look 
from you than for all that the world can think or 
say of her, and more's the pity; if you go and leave 
her behind, more's the pity!" Here the old woman 
broke off, dashed her hand angrily across her eyes, 
and, seeing that her passionate words had struck 
home, went on more quietly, setting before him the 
more practical side of the question, namely, the 
utter friendlessness of the girl's position, and the 
loss that the removal of the child would prove, in a 
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pecuniary point of view, as at present he consti- 
tuted her sole means of existence. 

Dr. Cameron did not at first understand. " Had 
not Miss Edgestone the two pupils he had procured 
her ? " 

Grace hesitated, but she saw that the time had 
come to speak plainly, however the plain truth 
might pain him. So she told him all she knew ; 
how and why the children had been removed, how 
no new pupils had since replaced them, how the 
sum paid for little Willie comprised Buth's sole 
means of existence, and that in losing him she 
would lose all ! For her position in the eyes of the 
world was no longer what it had been ; as in him, 
so in her, the public confidence had been shaken. 
Her connexion with the notorious trial ; her adop- 
tion of the child ; perhaps even her weekly visits to 
the father's house; the mysterious disappearance 
of her strange lodger, whose secret connection with 
the awful tragedy had never been satisfactorily 
cleared up; the sudden removal of her only cre- 
ditable pupils ; and the neglect of her relations — all 
this combined had told against her, and given the 
world much food for gossip and slander. No; 
Buth's position was certainly not what it had been, 
James Cameron knew the whole truth at last ; and 
Grace, feeling that no word of hers need be added 
to the simple narrative, was glad that the announce- 
ment of a visitor allowed of her slipping quietly 
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away. The ill-fated visitor found in the doctor no 
very patient listener, and in five minutes Le was 
uneeremoniously dismissed. Not a word had 
James Cameron heard of all he had been pleased 
to say ; three words — and three only — ^rang persist- 
ently in his ear, deadening every other sound; and 
when their repetition grew more than he could 
bear, he jumped up, and summarily dismissed the 
surprised bore, who was in the midst of a long- 
winded sentence. He must be alone ; he most be 
free to think, calmly and dispassionately. That 
Grace's simple narrative was the truth, plain and 
unvarnished, he knew; she was altogether inca- 
pable of exaggeration ; but those three words, the 
very repetition of which, if untrue, was so cruel a 
wrong done to the woman he loved — could they be 
true, too ? " She loves you ! " Grace had dared to 
say, and his heart to repeat this over and over 
again. Oh ! if it were but true ; — if it were but 
true ! Then came other thoughts less passionate, 
but not less tender. She had suffered as he 
had suffered, in circumstances and reputation, and 
for his sake. How closely this unity in suffering 
drew them together ; how doubly sacred it made 
her in his eyes ! Poor little Euth ! and she had 
never hinted at a change in her circumstances ; she 
had borne all in silence without a murmur. He 
had not ever detected the faintest shadow of a 
care upon her face — that face that could be so 
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eloquent at times ! He had believed that his 
friendship had made her lot an easy one, and not a 
doubt had ever troubled him that she was other 
than satisfied with it. When with him, she was 
always bright, sometimes even radiantly happy. 
Could it be as Grace had said ? Did it, indeed, 
lie in his pow.er to make her happiness ? and, if so ; 
if she loved him, and he loved her, as he felt he 
did, with such a love, strong, deep, and passionate, 
as is only given once, what then ? He repeated to 
himself the question more than once, scarce daring 
to believe that the answer dictated by his heart was 
the right one ; that with mutual love to sanctify 
their union, it was his duty to take her to himself, 
and make her his wife. His wife ! — little Kuth to 
be his v/ife, his own, his darling ! She, who alone 
understood and suited him ; realizing, in her sweet, 
unconscious love, the dream of a life-time, the ideal 
of happiness, that all make for themselves, and so 
few realize ! Little Kuth ! — Little Ruth ! murmur- 
ing her name softly over to himself, all seemed clear. 
If she loved him, whatever might be the trials that 
awaited her as his wife, they would be preferable to 
the life that awaited her if he went away, and left 
her alone. Friendless, destitute, wearing out her 
young life in the vain struggle to live, and ending 
it, perhaps, as thousands had done before her, in 
the hospital or almshouse. And he would have left 
her to her fate, and had been angry with himself 
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for loving her, when by that very love he could 
make her happy. 

Still he paused, actually dazzled by the won- 
drous flood of light now streaming on his path ; 
a wake of unimagined glory shining onward^ on* 
ward, without limit as without end. A new life 
witli her; the past so bitterly atoned. for blotted 
out ; a life of activity abroad, of rest and love at 
home ! Had his love been less great, he would 
have hesitated less. What if he were once more 
deceiving himself — taking the shadow for the sub- 
stance ? What if the old woman's words were mere 
words after all, and the girl's soft looks, mere 
looksi and nothing more ; better make sure of this 
now than later. The bitter experience of the past 
made him cautious. He was still debating the 
question within himself when Grace entered. 

" Grace, how was it Miss Edgestone never men- 
tioned her domestic troubles to me ? Do you think 
she took them much to heart ? " 

He spoke dreamily, and there was an unusual 
tone in his voice, an unusual softness in the grey- 
eyes as he turned them on her. 

" Not whilst she had you and the child. Master 
James." 

There was a short silence; then he asked 
solemnly, - " Grace, you know Euth Edgestone and 
you know me. Answer truly as before God. Do 
you think I should ask her to be my wife ? " 
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A great light of gladness in the old woman's eyes. 
** Oh, master ! it would be the best thing you ever 
did in your life. I have prayed for it night and day* 
The Lord be praised ! *' 

" And you think that I could make her happy — as 
happy as you would wish to see her ? Eemember 
the past." 

" I do," Was the old woman's low, solemn 
answer, " and so does the Lord in His mercy. 
The good and the evil both come from Him, and 
you've no more right to refuse the one than the 
other. If you love Miss Buth, you will make her 
happy." 

" But does she love me, Grace ? " 

" No one but Grace Ingles ever loved you as well. 
. . . God bless you, master ! " And overcome 
with joy, the old woman burst into tears, and cover- 
ing her face with her withered hands, hurried from 
the room. 

And James Cameron, left alone, sat down and 
wrote to Ruth, not calmly and systematically, 
with every pulse vibrating to the new great love 
that for the moment filled and absorbed him, — 
that would have been impossible, — but with an 
eager fervour of passion, that though it said but 
little, left nothing unsaid. Into four pages he con- 
densed a lifetime, a whole lifetime of happiness and 
love. He laid before her the future, as the last few 
hours had revealed it to him — all that she would be to 
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Ilim, all that he hoped to be to her. Mutual con- 
fidence, aid, and comfort, leaving nothing to desire or 
fear. Every line, every word, breathed of the two 
most powerful elements in the man's nature — ^pas- 
sion and pity. Swayed by the one, guided by jthe 
other, the two combined made of a mere earthly 
sentiment, something even sublime in its gigantic 
strength — passion speaking for himself, pity for 
lier. Whatever might be the trials of her future 
home, they would not be those that threatened 
lier present life — loneliness, poverty, neglect. 
Thank God that from these at least his love would 
exempt her ! This was his last thought as he closed 
the letter that was to make her his, for he had no 
doubt whatever as to her answer. She might not 
love him as he loved her, but she yrould accept the 
life he offered her ; she would not refuse to become 
Willie's mother and his comforter, he felt sure of 
that. No more doubts or fears, no more fierce 
struggles within himself to conquer the love that 
unreturned became a wrong done to her. No more 
vain longings or haunting regrets ; all that would 
cease when she was his ; the passionate heart whose 
cravings had never been satisfied would find rest at 
last — in her. 

Perhaps, had he not written on the spur of the 
moment, had he allowed time for more sober reflec- 
tion, he would not have written as he had done. 
But the strongest mind will sometimes be led by 
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impulse, all the more resistless because so seldom 
given way to. 

" I have letters for you to post, Matthews ; come 
up in half an hour." 

Matthews had brought in a letter, and Dr. 

Cameron opened it, absently enough, skimming 

through the first sheet with an impatient groan at 

the infliction. It was from Mrs. Leigh, she had 

heard of his departure, and was in despair; she 

could not and would not believe the wicked report, 

and was hurrying back to town to hear it from his 

own lips. Four closely written pages were devoted 

to regrets, four more treated of private personal 

matters. Miriam had proved ungrateful ; the good 

aunt having given her a husband, and the husband 

having given her children, she was now only wife 

and mother, and had ceased to be a niece, at least an 

attentive one. Mrs. Charlton Leigh was very lonely, 

and ailing too ; all the maladies from which she had 

been exempt for the last few years had returned 

upon her in an aggravated form. She was dropsical, 

dyspepsical, hypochondriacal, and every other-al to 

which human flesh is heir; and fully convinced 

that she was not long for this world, she was anxious 

to turn away her thoughts from it, moralising much 

upon the vanity of all earthly hopes, more especially 

those centred in a pretty marriageable niece. And 

James Cameron, who was beginning to wonder 

whither all this would lead, came suddenly upon the 
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startling disclosure that it led to a second adoption — 
that of her not pretty or marriageable niece, Bath. 
" Thank God," she wrote, " that I have at last 
learnt to appreciate her many excellent qualities." 
The especial excellence in Aunt Emily's eyes being 
this, that she was a most patient listener, a most 
regular church-goer ; for Mrs. Leigh, lately troubled 
among other complaints with qualms of conscience, 
had grown devotional, and liked to have a companion 
in her devotions — and not likely to marry. " I feel 
that we shall make our mutual happiness, and that 
we shall suit exactly. I shall find in her all that I 
once hoped to find in her sister, and she will be to 
me as a dear and only child. You know I cannot 
do things by halves ; having learnt to value her as 
she deserves, I shall love her with my whole heart. 
As sole mistress of my house she will find occu- 
pation enough to satisfy the cravings of her active 
mind, and amongst the poor she will find work 
enough to satisfy her heart. It will indeed be a 
great relief to my conscience that a niece of mine, 
with my money and in my name, performs those 
acts of mercy from which my delicate health, alas ! 
exempts me. To render her entirely independent 
I shall at once settle on her a handsome allowance, 
and at my death all that I have will be hers. I have 
written by this same post to inform her of my reso- 
lution, for which she is quite prepared, as I have 
more than once hinted at my intentions." 
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The grey eyes having reached the last words, 
remained fixed upon them, growing troubled and 
abstracted. Dr. Cameron was thinking— thinking 
deeply. Why had that letter come to him then, just 
then ? A few hours sooner, a few hours later — ^but 
just then ! His gaze wandered away to that other 
letter, signed and sealed, that lay on the table beside 
him, and back again to the one he held in his hand ; 
then he read it a second time, more slowly and 
thoughtfully than the first. " A life of luxury, in- 
dependence, and usefulness, free from every struggle 
— a life of devotion, beautiful and complete, accept- 
able in the sight both of God and man. Euth 
Edgestone was well fitted for it. Aunt Emily had 
chosen wisely at last, and thousands would bless her 
for the choice. A life of consecration! the most 
perfect, the most desirable that could be granted to 
man. And she was worthy of it. What other life 
would be so worthy of her ? Compared with it how 
poor and purposeless seemed the one his love had 
found her — the blessing of one home, when thou- 
sands would rise up and call her blessed. 

Had James Cameron loved Euth less, had he not 
thought more of her happiness than his own, he 
would not have paused to compare the two lives 
offered to her. But he felt that a solemn respon- 
sibility lay with him, that her future had as it were 
been placed in his hands, and that it was for him to 
decide, as he would hereafter have to answer for it 
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to God and his own conscience. The storm of pas- 
sion so suddenly awakened, had as suddenly sub- 
sided; he was the calm, calculating professional 
man once more. Mrs. Leigh's offer was too advan- 
tageous to be lightly refused. Had he believed in 
Kuth's love he would have recognised that nothing 
else that could be offered her would make up for the 
loss of his ; but he had never known a woman's love, 
and the bitter experience of the past made him 
sceptical. He only saw that two lives were offered 
to his darling, and he chose for her the better and 
the nobler. It was his duty to do so ; she should 
not curse him as another woman had done, for 
taking her life out of God's hands into his own. 
Thank God that reflection had not come too late. 
He drew to him another sheet of paper, and once 
more wrote to Rutli Edgestone. 



" My dear Miss Edgestone, 

" As I am about to leave England, in all proba- 
bility for ever, and could not go without thanking 
you in person for all your past kindness to my little 
son, I shall if possible run down to D on Mon- 
day, by the 3.30 train, and I will then explain to you 
my views as regards the child, whom I would wish 
to return with me to London. I enclose a letter 
just received from your aunt; its perusal may 
interest you. Her offer is all that I could wisli 
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for you, and beUeve me I have your interest sin- 
cerely at heart. 

" Yours truly, 

** James Cameron." 

As the doctor laid down the pen, his hand no 
longer burned or trembled, his pulses no longer 
throbbed ; he felt cold and passionless as the dead, 
and so it would be, he said to himself— -with a drear 
look into the future — for ever. But why should he 
fear it? Had not his past been equally joyless, 
hopeless, lonely ? Was that one hour of delirious 
madness to make unbearable the life that had never 
been other than it was — than it would be to the 
end ? The separation seemed hard in perspective, 
but its reality would be less so. They would both 
be fulfilling that higher destiny that is a man's true 
life, and though parted in heart and life, they would 
be one in spirit still. Buth would be the fii*st to 
speak thus, and to let her hand drop away from his, 
and turn her meek steps into the path pointed out 
to her. 

James Cameron mused thus ajid sighed, and 
then he thought how, if the girl's pure heart could 
know anything of the deep, strong, passionate love 
he felt for her, no power on earth should part them ! 
But it could not, and she would pass away out of 
his life and never know how the love and devotion 
given to another would have been prized by him. 

VOL. III. Y 
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Ah! little Bath — little Ruth — ^with the innocent 
childish heart and the fond woman eyes that were at 
times so eloquent. 

The vacant chair still stood beside the table ; he 
rose and placed it among the others against the 
wall ; then he directed a fresh enyelope, and put in it 
the letter he had just written. At that moment a 
second interruption occurred. 

" Widow Barnes is below ; and oh, sir, she says 
the child is dying: she's half wild with grief, 
sir ! " 

The doctor's hat and coat were on in a moment. 
Widow Barnes and her child were especial fa- 
vourites. He hastily caught up Mrs. Leigh's letter 
and inclosed it with his own to Buth; the other 
envelope he threw into the fire, not noticing in the 
confusion of the moment that it was empty. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 



BuTH had been six weeks at the seaside, lind for 
the last few days sister Miriam had been with her ; 
and not sister Miriam only, but also her husband 
and children. This was a very pleasant change no 
doubt. The renewal of early associations is always 
pleasant, Buth felt it to be so ; but it was no longer 
the best and dearest thing she had in life. She was 
very glad of Miriam's companionship, but it did not 
prevent her saying to herself, every night as she 
lay down, ^* He said two months, perhaps at the end 
of that time he will recall us ; I hope he will." Nor 
did she disguise from herself that that return, bring- 
ing with it the dear hope of renewed intercourse, 
was better than all that had, or could, come between. 
When in the society of one we find perfect satis- 
faction, setting it above every other earthly pleasure, 
we may be sure that we love that one with the best 
and truest love earth has to give. Had Buth 
questioned her own heart, she might have realised 
this, but she never did. She accepted every feel- 
ing as she did every event of her life, meekly and 

T 2 
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without question at the hand of God. She knew 
that she honoured one beyond every other, that she 
prized his happiness far above her own, and that no 
sacrifice would have seemed too great that could 
benefit him; and she gloried in the consciousness 
that one heart at least was devoted to him — he who 
deserved the devotion of so many, who was so good, 
and had suffered so much. This remembrance of 
past suffering it was that so intensified every feeling 
connected with him, that separating him altogether 
from the rest of mankind set him apart, sanctifying 
and even deifying him. The suspicion that she was 
in love with Dr. Cameron never troubled her pure, 
reverential mind. She had never even owned to 
herself that she loved him; for whenever she thought 
of him, she thought of him only, not of herself. 
Had she been asked whether, if James Cameron 
could find the woman who exactly suited him, who 
would be to him all that Willie's mother had not 
been, she would wish him to marry again, her answer 
would have been an eager, unhesitating " Yes ; " and 
this, though realizing all the time how great a dif- 
ference it would make in her own life ; for, as we 
have said, she set his happiness far above her now. 
Well was it for Euth that she was not tried, that she 
had not to learn how great the difference would have 
been, or how hard to bear. 

One day she got a letter from Aunt Emily, very 
long, and full of protestations tender and flattering. 
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The substance of it was much the same as that con- 
tained in Dr. Cameron's, only fuller and more 
expansive. ^ 

Euth read it quietly through to the end, but it 
awoke in her no emotion either of pleasure or grati- 
fication ; surprised she was, but only surprised. 
Had she indeed been quite alone in the world, she 
would probably have accepted the offer made her, 
feeling it to be her duty ; for though she had said 
she would never accept a favour from her mother's 
sister, she had not said she would not confer one, 
and devotion was too much a part of her nature for 
her to refuse it to anyone who stood in need of it. 
But she was no longer free o choose ; a higher, more 
sacred duty had been imdertaken — the care of the 
motherless child, who already looked upon her as a 
mother. Mrs. Leigh had carelessly mentioned in 
her letter that she must of course give up the charge 
of the boy, for whom his father could easily find 
another home. This was added in a postscript, and 
were the last words Euth read. Little Willie was 
playing on the floor with his box of bricks, when 
mamma Euth, as he had christened her, came and 
knelt beside him. As he looked up, she drew him 
to her, and kissed him with passionate fondness. 
" Bring your toys to the table, darling, and sit by 
mamma Euth whilst she writes." He did so, and it 
was with one arm around him that she wrote her 
answer to Aunt Emily. 
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" Why, what has aunty got to write to you- about ? " 
asked Miriam that same afternoon, as she eaw the 
letter lying on the table. " I did not know you were 
in correspondence." 

" She wishes me to go and lire with her : she says 
she is very lonely." 

Miriam burst out laughing. '* You live with 
Aunt Emily ! What a capital joke ! and yon will, of 
course ? " 

*^It is impossible. She would not be troubled 
with a child, and as long as Willie is left to me I 
wiU never part with him. " 

" Nonsense, Euth, you would not mar your whole 
future for the sake of the child, who would be just 
as happy anywhere else. Living with aunty is 
really not so bad ; and who knows if you may not 
get married, as I did ? " 

The subject was not further discussed between 

them then, and the next day Miriam left D . 

Buth accompanied her to the station. 

**Get rid of the child, dear, and accept Aunt 
Emily's offer : it's not to be despised, I assure you. 
She'll make your fortune, if you play your cards well, 
and indulge her little whims and crotchets ; and why- 
should you not ? — you'll have nothing else to do. I 
speak in your own interest entirely, of course, though 
I must say I should be very glad for you to give up 
your present life. It looks so odd in the eyes of the 
worlds and makes me feel so ashamed sometimes." 
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Just then the train moved oS, and Miriam waved 
back a laughing adieu ; but Buth did not see it, she 
had already turned to go. 

Very slowly and with drooping head she walked 
home. Miriam's last words had deeply pained her, 
not for her own sake, but because of the sacred 
memories connected with them. What was there 
in her life to be ashamed of? It was not a very 
bright life, not much to be envied, having in it little 
of joy and much of care and anxiety ; but was it for 
this to be despised ? It was the life their father had 
led with honour, and by means of which he had 
given their mother a happy home, and to themselves 
the education that had fitted them for it, and now 
his daughter was ashamed of it ! 

Poor little Euth ! She was far too sensitive to do 
battle with natures coarser and more worldly than 
her own, and she suffered in the daily contact for all 
she looked so calm and indifferent. 

During that lonely walk her thoughts went back to 
the happy past, as they sometimes would even against 
her will — the beautiful happy past when she had 
been watched over and cared for, and sheltered from 
every breath of sorrow. She, too, had had a home 
once, and love ; and a great longing seized her for 
that which her life had not, which it never could have. 

With a slow, listless step she passed up the garden 
into the parlour. Two letters lay on the table, the 
one in a strange hand, the other from him — ^the letter 
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that was to recall them ! Her heart gave a great 
leap, then reproached her with her late wicked mur- 
murings. To be Willie's mother and his friend, was 
that not blessing enough for any life ? 

His letter enclosed one from her aunt, which she 
laid aside without even looking at it, so eager was 
she for what he had to tell her. She need not have 
been : sorrow comes surely enough to all without our 
pressing forward to meet it. He told her that he 
was leaving England for ever, and was taking Willie 
from her — told it her in a few formal words ; but 
she could not, she would not believe it : it was im- 
possible — impossible! There are trials so great, 
that at their first aspect seem so unbearable, that 
the shuddering heart refuses at once to face them 
and believe in their truth. Ruth would not be- 
lieve that the two images that alone filled up her 
life were to be torn from it in a few hours. She 
must have misunderstood his words ; they did not 
mean that — anything but that ! 

She tried to steady the trembling hand, whose 
violent shaking made it so impossible for her to 
hold the letter, and to clear firom her eyes the blind- 
ing mist that prevented her even seeing it where it 
lay, or rather where it had lain ; for when she had 
sufficiently mastered herself to look for it, it no 
longer lay on the table, but crumbled up in Willie's 
small fist. Delighted to be busy his own way, he 
had taken quiet possession of all the letters, anj 
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now stood at her knee smiling up into her face, and 
holding out another, '^Bead that, too, mamma 
Euth." 

And she took it meekly at his hands, and read it — 
read that James Cameron loved her, and wished to 
make her his wife and Willie's mother. 

It was the letter that the doctor believed to have 
been burnt, but which had got into Aunt Emily's 
envelope, and had thence been extracted by Willie's 
busy little fingers. No woman reading it could 
doubt that the man who had written it loved her 
with a love equal to her own, however great that 
might be. Euth read it, and believed. " Oh, 
Willie ! Willie ! " She said this in a low, awe-struck 
tone, and for a moment covered her face with her 
hands. With a great, sudden, unimagined joy is 
always mixed a certain awe and trembling. It 
approaches too near to the infinite to be lightly 
seized upon by the finite ; its very excess darkens 
for the moment the contemplating soul, for tlie 
brooding wing of the Eternal casts its shadow over it. 

Euth's joy was of this nature, too great, too 
wonderful, for word or look to betray it. She sat 
on like one entranced, very still and pale, scarce 
daring to breathe, scarce daring to believe, until 
Willie's voice aroused her. Even his innocent 
prattle, breaking in upon the heart's deep silence, 
seemed like profanation. " Hush, darling ! " 

Telling the child to go down to Sarah, she stole 
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quietly up to her own room, and there, kneeling by 
the bed where night and morning she had knelt and 
prayed for James Cameron, she read his letter over 
for the second time, the words no longer dazzling 
and bewildering her as at first, but sinking down 
into her heart, filling it with a great and solemn 
gladness. '' All that she read there was the truth, or 
he would not have written it; believing in him, she 
must believe in that too — ^in his love, strong and 
deep as any ever given to woman, in the sweet 
assurance twice repeated, that by her very presence 
in his house she could make him happy, and console 
him for all the sorrows of the past. She make him 
happy, and console him by her presence and her 
love, when she would have given her life to insure 
his happiness ! and now she was told to live for him, 
to begin a new life with him, to be always with him, 
always — always; the thing nearest and dearest to 
him — a very part of himself, to be loved and prized 
so far beyond all else. He himself had said so ; 
they were not her words, but his.*' 

No thought of that other letter which, as Grace 
had said, had gone so near to break her heart, 
troubled her now ; how should it P It was difficult 
to realize a life to be passed with him, but how much 
more difficult to realize a life to be passed without 
him! 

When the precious sheet had been read for the 
thu'd and fourth time, pondered over, and caressed 
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like some fond living thing, she folded it and laid it 
away in her bosom ; and often that evening, and 
the follovdng day, her hand would steal up to it, 
and, feeling its contact, she smiled and was satisfied. 
The third letter, as yet unopened and forgotten 
until later on in the evening, when, having put 
Willie to bed, she returned to the parlour and saw 
it lying on the table, explained that which she had 
as yet been too happy to wonder about. It was 
from Grace Ingles : — 

" Deab Miss Euth, — ^Master James loves you, 
he does indeed, and hoped to make you his wife; 
but a letter he got &om your aunt made him change 
his mind. He thinks that with her you will be a 
fine and rich lady, and that you would be happier 
than with him. But I don't believe this> Miss 
Buth, and sha'n't until I hear it from your own 
lips. I shouldn't, perhaps, have taken upon myself 
to vmte so ; but it's just this that I couldn't help it, 
and I know that you will judge for the best, not 
forgetting. Miss Buth dear, how much my good 
master has suffered, and how he had set all his 
hopes of happiness upon you. 

"Graoe Ingles." 

With that letter in her bosom^ the old woman s 
warning was unnecessary; but her letter explained 
James Cameron's conduct fully. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



It was Monday, and Bath sat at the window, 
waiting for Dr. Cameron. He was to come by the 
same evening train that had brought him there 
more than two years before, under such different 
and tragic circumstances. He might now be ex- 
pected any moment ; the station was not far from 
the house; and Buth, with a beating heart, and 
cheeks that alternately flushed and paled, sat at 
the window, waiting for the whistle that would 
announce his arrival. She heard it at last, loud, 
shrill, and prolonged, and, rising, she went into the 
next room, where Willie, tired out with his long 
afternoon walk, had fallen asleep. She awoke him 
with a kiss, and a whispered " Papa will soon be 
here, darling." 

What a rosy, healthy, little face it was that turned 
to her as the dreamy eyes slowly unclosed ! 

Five minutes after, both stood at the gate, look- 
ing down the road. Buth knew that the happiness 
of two lives hung upon the coming interview, and 
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from time to time her hands sought each other, 
and her lips moved as if in prayer. When at last 
Willie cried out, "There's papa!" and the tall 
figure of the doctor appeared on the brow of the 
hill, she opened the gate, gave her hand to Willie, 
and went out into the road to meet him. 

James Cameron was walking slowly, his eyes on 
the ground ; starting at the sound of approaching 
footsteps, he looked up ; and Buth Edgestone, his 
child in her hand, and the red sunlight slanting 
down upon her uncovered head, and wrapping her 
slight girUsh figure in light, stood before him. 

The meeting was a perfectly cold and formal one, 
so cold as to be scarcely even friendly. He seemed 
at first to ignore the little hand, so gladly held 
out; and when he took it, it was lightly and care- 
lessly. He inquired after her health and that of 
the child, but he did not smile upon either ; and, 
the brief questions put and answered, both relapsed 
into silence, and so they walked back to the house. 
From time to time Ruth would venture a shy, up- 
ward glance at the grave, stem face; and as she 
saw how grave and stem it had grown since their 
last parting, she longed — oh, how she longed ! — ^to 
throw herself on his breast, at his feet, no matter 
where, so that she might tell him of all her love 
and faith, and, looking up, see him smile upon her 
once more. 

To such a nature as Ruth's, so meek and pure. 
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love could only be a passion, deep and perfect, when 
returned. It was a passion now. 

As they entered the parlour, bright with its flood- 
ing sunlight, its flowers, and the sweet, inefiable 
something that made it home, he turned to her and 
said, " Would you walk with me a little way. Miss 
Edgestone ? . I have to speak to you on business." 

Buth bent her head ; she could not answer, her 
heart was too full. '^ Willie," she said, '' I am going 
out with papa^ so you must take your evening walk 
with Jane ; and if I should not be back in time to 
put you to bed, you will be very good, just as if I 
were here, won't you, dear ? " 

This was the flrst time that Willie had been left 
to the care of Jane. " I won't go with Jane," he 
said, flushing angrily, " I won't ; I'll go with you 
and papa." 

She sat down, and took his two little hands into 
hers. "You can't come with us, Willie; if you 
could, I should not leave you behind with Jane. I 
shall be sorry not to put you to bed myself, and 
hear you say your prayers " — (over the last words 
she lingered, speaking them softly and solemnly) — 
" but I should be more sorry to think I could not 
trust you." 

He was still inclined to rebel, but her eyes met 
his, sweet and steadfast ; there was no resisting 
them, they were so full of love. Two angry tears 
gathered and fell, and so the storm that might have 
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darkened into something so altogether wild and 
wicked, passed harmlessly by. " I will be good," 
said the child, with a smothered sob and a heavy 
sigh, that showed how much the submission had 
cost him. Ruth rang for Jane, and Willie, of his 
own accord, put his hand into hers. At the door 
he turned and smiled back at Buth. They under- 
stood each* other so well, the woman and the 
chUd ! 

James Cameron looked from one to the other, 
and regretted not having wished Miss Edgestone 
good-by by letter; it would have been so much 
easier. 

" This way, please," she said, as they reached 
the gate. " Willie and I have our favourite nook ; 
I should like to speak with you there.'' 

They walked for some time along the cliff. The 
path was a narrow one ; she led the way; he fol- 
lowed, his eyes bent on the ground ; he seemed to 
avoid looking at her. At last they reached a cleft 
in one of the rocks, higher, darker, more barren 
than the rest. Here she stopped short. 

" This is my favourite seat ; I prefer it to the 
sunniest spot in the garden.'' 

It was the rock of which Caroline Drugh had 
said that it looked so bleak and cruel, and where 
she had gathered her lapful of flowers* 

Did James Cameron think of this just then 2. 

'^Well, the spot you have chosen is wild and 
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retired enough, but what I have to say could as 
well have been said nearer home ; I only came here 
to bid you good-by, and thank you in person for 
your care of my little boy." 

He spoke as one stranger speaks to another — 
coldly and formally. If he suffered, if anything of 
a struggle was going on within, neither his voice 
nor his face betrayed him. 

Buth's heart sank ; the reality of his love faded 
before the stem reality of his presence ; she saw- 
only that his looks were cold ; and his words, and 
the tone in which they were uttered, harsh — harsher 
than they had ever been before, at least to her. 
How could he speak and look so, believing, too, as 
he did, that he was looking and speaking his last^? 
She had not been prepared for this — ^how should 
she meet it ? Hidden away in her bosom, rising to 
every throb of her heart, lay the letter in which he I 

told her that he loved her — ^told it her, too, in words 
so full of passion ; and before her, calm and im- 
passive as if no earthly passion could ever have 
power to move him, stood the man who had written 
that letter but a few days before ! What was she 
to believe, his letter or himself ? James Cameron 
appeared before her in a new light; was she to 
doubt even him ? 

" It was very kind of you to burden yourself with 
Willie for so long and under such painful circum- 
stances ; but it was not, I know, to win thanks that 
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you did it, and words are at all times but a poor 
return for deeds. As I shall probably not return 
to England for many years, I must make all suit- 
able arrangements for his future. In a few days 
you will be relieved of your charge ; I shall place 
him with a friend of mine in Edinburgh, in whom I 
have the greatest confidence : he has sons of his 
own ; Willie will be well cared for. That was one 
thing I wished to say to you." 

Poor Buth ! and she had thought it would be 
such an easy thing to open her heart to James 
Cameron, to tell him the one pure secret of her 
young life ! Her heart died within her. 

^* You will take him from me ? *' was all that she 
could say, in a sad, humble voice. " I never thought 
of this." 

'* I would not burden you with so great a respon- * 
sibility, nor would I trouble you with a regular 
correspondence. You will have other duties and 
obligations ; a new life begins for us all.** 

"I never thought of this,** she repeated. "He 
will be sorry to leave me. He calls me ' Mamma 
iluth.* I couldn't fqrbid it ; we loved each other 
so dearly ! We were so happy together ! ** 

" He owes you very much; you have been a good 
friend to him, and at a time when he most needed 
one.*' 

" Poor little Willie ! he will miss Mamma Kutli at 

first.'* 

VOL. in. z 
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**At Jirst-^jeSf I fear so, until another takes 
your place; children are, fortunately, allowed to 
forget." 

The words were sad and regretful, but the tones 
harsh and ungracious. The face to which her 
eyes, already full of tears, were upraised, was scarcely 
less dark and forbidding than the rock against which 
he leant ; yet even that had not proved cruel or un- 
gentle to her. He seemed, by his words, to have 
intentionally broken the one link that bound 
them together. Willie gone, they never would, 
never could meet again. She did not ask him to 
leave his child with her — she knew it would be in 
vain ; fihe did not reproax^h him with tmkindness or 
ingratitude : she stood before him with hands loosely 
clasped and meek eyes downcast, the tears falling 
-tliick and fast. Both were silent : he was looking 
at her, knowing that it was for the last time — that 
when she appeared to him again it would be as a 
memory ; as a reality she would have ceased to 
^xist— for him at least. He took in every change 
as it passed over her face ; he treasured up every 
tear as it fell, James Cameron was not one to love* 
such a woman as Buth Edgestone by halves, — ^he 
loved her with his whole heart; and because he 
loved her as he had never loved any other woman — 
as he never could love any other woman again — ^he 
acted as he was doing. He saw that she suffered, 
and he saw it unmoved. What could her suflferings 
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be compared with his — ^her love for the little child 
compared with his for her? In such a nature as 
the doctor's, feelings suppressed and crushed down 
out of sight turn to bitterness. He could be very 
tender ; he could be very stern and hard too : he 
was both now. 

** There is also another thing about which I would 
speak to you — ^your own future. The life you have 
hitherto led — ^lonely and unprotected — is certainly 
not the one I could wish for you. I shall be glad to 
know you with your aunt. You accept her offer, of 
course ? " 

She did not answer. 

" You owe it both to yourself and her to do so. 
She is alone and ailing, and needs your care. Your 
duty lies clear before you : no morbid scruples must 
stand in the way of your performance of it.^* 

Still no answer. He went on, his voice growing 
at ererj word sterner and more decided. 

"It is not for us to choose our life. G-od has 
chosen yours for you. You are capable of affection 
and devotion: Mrs. Leigh needs both. She will love 
and provide for you as a daughter. You will make 
each other happy, I am sure. Before I leave Eng- 
land I hope to know you settled with her." His 
tone was one of authority. 

What right had he to speak so ? None, but that 
with which her meek, womanly love invested him. 

" If you tell me to go, I will go." 

z 2 
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"That's right," he said, more gently, and with a 
sigh that might have been one of relief. She sighed 
too, and the future that, but half an hour before, 
had seemed something so wonderfully bright and 
beautiful, was only now a dreary, hopeless blank. 
He was going from her — ^he who had told her that 
he loved her, and had asked her to be his wife. He 
had decided her future for her, and she must sub- 
mit. Not even a kind look or word before he went, 
leaving darkness and the silence of a buried hope to 
close around her. Then the thought of all she was 
losing rushed in upon her with a sense of over- 
whelming desolation, and in this moment of eternal 
separation a power, hitherto unrecognised, thrilled 
and governed her. Her soul was clothed with a new 
majesty — that of silence. The words — the confes- 
sion that had once semed so easy — were now an im- 
possibility. The passionate yearning that made her 
long to throw her arms around his neck, to hide 
her head in his breast and feel his arms close strong 
and loving around her, kept her silent. She knew 
that the love upon which she had counted to unite 
them was parting them for ever. 

He was still watching the changes of her coun- 
tenance ; not once had he withdrawn his eyes from 
her face — he could not. 

A sharp wind had risen. It did not touch him, 
for lie stood within the shelter of the rock ; but 
standing before him, Euth was exposed to its fury : 
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it tore at her skirts, and, loosening her hair, hlew it 
about her face. He saw her shiver. "You are 
cold/* he said, " and it is getting late ; let us return ; 
I have still half an hour before the train starts : I 
will see you home." She was trembling violently, 
and felt cold, as he had said, and faint, and sick at 
heart too. He had turned to go ; she followed him, 
drawing her shawl closer around her. As she did so 
her hands meeting over her bosom, she felt the 
letter she had hidden there, — the letter in which he 
talked of love and happiness, — such love, such hap- 
piness ! She had said to herself that he must never 
know she had received it — that he might think her 
forward, unwomanly ; no matter what, he must never 
know what it was that had led her to tell him of her 
love; but now that she could not speak, it must 
speak for her — ^her love must plead through his. 
Involuntarily she stretched out her arms, as if to 
detain him ; and, as a rush of tender memories swept 
over her, she no longer saw the stern face — she 
forgot the cold, unloving words he had spoken — she 
forgot, too, her fears — ^the reserve of her pure woman- 
hood. She remembered only their sorrow and his 
love. 

" You must not go and leave me behind ! " she 
cried, with sudden vehemence — ** you dare not! I 
won't go to Aunt Emily : that is not the life God 
has chosen for me. He never meant that we should 
part ! " 
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Was it over ? Had she told him all ? Did he 
understand her at last ? Overcome by mingled 
shame and emotion, she sank on her knees and hid 
her face in her hands. 

James Cameron had heard her words, but with- 
out understanding them. " Rise, Miss Edgestone." 
he said, whilst a heavy frown gathered on his brow. 
" I have before seen a woman crouching at my feet 
— ^trembling and shivering — Chiding away her face 
from me. This is no posture for you. I can't bear 
it. Let us speak together face to face, for the last 
time, as friends. What objection can you possibly 
have to a life of luxury, independence, and useful* 
ness ? Is it only regret at parting with the child ? 
or is there some other reason ? I wish you would 
speak frankly to me." 

He had misunderstood her, then, after all. He 
believed her to be grieving about Willie. He knew 
nothing of her love for him. She had not risen, 
sternly as he had bidden her do so. She still knelt 
before him; but she had dropped her hands from 
before her face, and, taking the letter from her 
bosom, she held it out to him. " God sent it me," 
she said, humbly. In it lay her last hope. 

There was a long silence, broken only by the fit- 
ful roar of the wind and the distant surge of the 
advancing tide. Once before a woman had knelt at 
his feet, waiting, as did this one, for his fiat, which 
was to be one of life or death; and it had been one 
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of death! From another woman's breast not less 

• 

fond) though, alas ! for her, more passionate, had 
been held out to him the talisman by which, in her 
mad love and thirst for vengeance, she had hoped 
to humble that she might forgive him. He had had 
kind, even tender looks and words for her, deeply as 
he knew that she had wronged him. Love did what 
hate or anger could not do, — ^it made him cruel. 

Buth was waiting for him to speak. To the storm 
of passion had suci^eeded a deep calm. She trembled 
no more ; and if she did not hope, neither did she 
fear. He had seized the paper &om'her roughly, 
even violently, with a sharp exclamation of anger 
and surprise, and she heard how he crushed it up 
in his hand. 

'* I understand," he said at last, but he spoke with 
difficulty ; " I understand it all now. You are very 
good." 

Alarmed at the unnatural calm of his voice, she 
looked up. He was ghastly pale ; his whole face 
had in it something threatening, but she was not 
afraid of him or his dark looks. 

" Take me with you,'' she intreated, and smiled 
up into the sinister face. 

" You don't know what you say. It is getting 
late ; let me see you home." He looked at his 
watch. " I must go, or I shall miss the train.'' 

Once more he turned, and once more her out- 
stretched arms detained him. 
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"No, no; you must not go — ^j'ou dare not go, 
and leave me behind. If you love me, have pity on 
me, and take me with you.** 

" You don't know what you ask," he cried, turn- 
ing upon her with almost savage impatience ; " but 
I will tell you — the ruin and misery of your life ! 
I made one irreparable mistake ; it shall be the 
last. I will give no one a right to curse me the 
second time for linking her life to mine. A woman 
once before implored me with soft words and tears 
to have pity on her, and to take her with me, and 
then cursed me for having taken her at her word, 
and for the bitter wrong I had done her." 

" She did not love you ; I dp, and love is stronger 
than hate — ^blessings than curses. Take me with 

you ! " 

"Yes, to a life of exile — of separation from all 
those who were dear to you ; a life of which you 
know nothing — of which, God help me ! I know- 
nothing myself." 

" No. I know nothing," she answered, humbly, 
" except that I love you, and love will teach me all 
the rest. Let me try — let me be a mother to 
Willie, and to you all that love can make me." 

Once more through her blinding tears she smiled 
up at him ; and her face, bathed in the glory of the 
setting sun, and illumined by the double light of 
faith and love, was beautiful — ^radiant — triumphant. 

But the fierce element that forms part of every 
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man's nature, however curbed and held in check- 
stronger in those natures where every feeling is 
strong — ^was uppermost just then. The wrongs, 
the outrage done to his pride and manly honour, 
the false and bitter accusations, the cowardly 
hate heaped upon his life by the hand of one woman 
— all this crowded upon his mind, and insensibly he 
revenged them upon the head of that other woman 
kneeling like a victim at his feet. 

" I am not fit for you or any other woman," he 
said, roughly. " I am a hard, rude man ; I always 
was, and, God knows, troubles have not helped to 
soften me.*' 

He felt angry with her for her persistence. 
Why did she smile up into his face, and detain him 
by the mute supplication of her outstretched arms ? 
He wanted to have done with her — to put half a 
world between them. He was strong. He had no 
fear for the future. She would be happy. He 
could bear to be alone ; but he could not bear to 
see her at his feet. 

He went up to her. She heard his approach, 
though her eyes, heavy with their unshed tears, had 
sunk to the ground. She knew that he stood close 
beside her; then his hand was laid upon her 
shoulder, and she felt that its pressure was angry 
and unloving. The hand, powerful as that of a God 
to save, tender as that of a woman to soothe, was ■ 
it only cruel for her ? She drew it down from her 
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shoulder to her bosom, she clasped it in both her 
own, she pressed it to her lips. What had she, 
weak woman as she was, but her love, and . tears, 
and kisses to plead for her ? 

With a hasty motion James Cameron tried to 
withdraw it from her clasp; but, though tender, 
it had all. the strength of despair, — she held it 
faftt. 

She had acted on impulse, and it effected what 
all her words had failed to effect That one act of 
fondness from the woman he loved — the clasp of 
the Utile cold hands — ^the clinging pressure of the 
soft, warm Ups — and the courage that had been so 
strong to resist for her sake, gave way at last. 
Love is one thing, and passion another : the one 
makes us strong, the other weak. It was passion 
that had prompted him to write as he had done ; 
it -was passion that now made him bend down 
towards her and ask in a hoarse, abrupt whis- 
per — 

" Buth, do you love me ? " 

She raised her face, and gave him such a look of 
mingled love and reverence. 

" Oh, yes, I love you," she said, but faintly, for 
she felt her strength giving way. If he had put 
another question to her, she could not have an- 
swered it; but he did not. She felt that the 
struggle was over. If he tried to withdraw his 
hand again, hers must drop away from their pas- 
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sionate clasp ; if he again tried to leave her, she 
must let him go, and kneel on there alone, until 
God gave her strength to rise and go home. He 
might leave her — ^they might never meet again, 
but she would none the less be his. If he told 
her they must part, she would submit without a 
murmur- He had a right to decide upon her 
future, for it was his, as she was, to do with as 
he pleased. How strange she felt ! How strangely 
the distant shout of children at play on the beach, 
and the breaking of the tide over the pebbles, 
nearer ;and nearer, blended with her thoughts 
which were growing uncertain and confused. 

Her lips, though still smiling, were icy cold, and 
a cold sweat had gathered over her forehead. Her 
hands dropped away from their wild clasp. He 
was free to go now, if he chose. Her eyes closed, 
her head fell heavily back, she felt herself falling ; 
then the agony of suspense was over, for James 
Cameron had raised her from the ground, gathered 
to himself, folded her away in his strong, sheltering 
embrace, and she felt safe and at rest — at rest for 
evermore. 

What mattered now that the storm raged, that 
the sun set, that darkness and silence crept over 
the earth ; they sat together on the ledge of the 
rock, hand in hand, heart to heart — soul answering 
to soul. 

" And you love me, Buth ? *' he asked again. 
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scarce daring to believe in his new-found hap- 
piness ; " you love me as a woman should love 
the man who is to be her husband — the father of 
her children — ^her friend and companion through 
time as through eternity ? " 

** I don*t knpw ; I only know that I love you/' 

" Kiss me, Buth. I have no one in the world 
but you. Yours will be the first lips that have 
pressed mine in love since those of my dying 
mother." 

He bent his face down to hers ; she raised hers 
to his; she kissed him softly— rapturously ; giving 
him her kisses as she had given him her love — 
without shame as without stint. All that she had 
was his ; with herself she gave all, and gloried in 
the giving. Love, already deepening into devotion, 
would be henceforth the one guiding influence of 
her life, overruling every other. 

He drew her to him nearer and nearer— closer 
and closer, until the little shrinking figure was al- 
most hidden away out of sight ; so would he hold her 
close, and sheltered from every harm through the 
years to come. That silent embrace spoke more 
eloquently to both than words could have done ; for 
at first they were too happy to speak. He was 
going back into the past. He was thinking how 
all those with whom that past had been inter- 
woven had dropped away from his side, leaving 
him, after a life of forty years, and a career that 
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had seemed so brilliant — friendless, and homeless, to 
begin life again in a far-distant country, with none 
but this gentle girl — a comparative stranger — ^to 
cling to him, among all those whom he had served. 
But with her soft arms about his neck, and her pure 
lips to speak to him of faith and love, and to kiss 
away the ugly scars that sorrow had left upon his 
face as upon his heart, he should have nothing to 
regret in the past — nothing to fear for the future. 
One last lingering doubt ; and it was laid at rest, 
together with many another thing that had em- 
bittered his life. 

" And you really love me, little Ruth ? It is 
not all a cheat and a delusion this time ? I shall 
not again awake, after a brief dream of happiness, 
to find myself alone — more alone than if you had 
never made me happy with your love ? It is real 
love — real happiness this time, is it, Buth ? Let 
me read my answer in your eyes." 

He lifted her face to his. She did not shrink 
from the scrutiny, but she blushed and laughed; 
then the eyes into which he was looking filled, and 
she hid them away on his bosom. 

** You may read my answer in my eyes now ; you 
will read it in my life later. You will never have to 
ask your wife if she loves you." 

And he never had. Through all the years they 
lived together that question had never to be re- 
peated. 
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^ Are you satisfied ?" she asked, in half'-alarin at 
his prolonged silence. 

^^ Yes, quite satisfied; more so than I ever thought 
or dared hope to be." 

He was not thinking of her words only, but of 
her. He knew that that^one woman, and only she, 
could satisfy every exaction of his stormy, passionate 
nature. As he would be her life, so she would be 
his home, and around it would gather all the tender, 
sacred feelings that, whatever fate might have in 
store for them, would in themselves be happiness. 
Even now, sitting thus, feeling her all his own, his 
arms about her, her head against his breast, his 
hand clasped in both hers and held up to the meek, 
faithful bosom that had never beat with any other 
passion — ^though her life had throughout been a 
ministry of hve — ^he felt the burden of the past 
dropping away, whilst the future, unshadowed by it, 
rose clear and calm before him. And in that mo- 
ment — the first really happy one he had, perhaps, 
ever known — ^he recognised the great mistake of his 
life. What he believed to have been faith, had only, 
after all, been pride ; whilst allowing the justice of 
God, he had mistrusted His mercy ; whilst putting 
AimaeZ/* unconditionally into His hands, he had re- 
fused to confide to Him his sorrow. He saw it all 
now. Euth's faith in him had taught him what 
faith really was. Henceforth he woiild put the same 
trust in God as she had placed in him. 
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"He who gave you to me, Buth, is a God of 
mercy." The exclamation was a thanksgiving and 
a prayer. 

Meanwhile the wind had dropped; a deep calm 
reigned aromid; no sound but the nearing tide, 
bearing on its bosom a message of faith and love 
from the new and distant home, shrouded, like the 
ocean, behind a solemn veil of cloud and mystery, to 
which the thoughts of both were turned. 



THE END. 
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Not Easily Jealous. 3 vols. 

The Soul and Money. 1 vol. 

She was Young, and He was Old. By the Author 

of " Lover and Husband." 3 vols. 
"This is a book which we can honestly recommend."— ^<A«na;ufn. 

Cecil's Tryst. By the Author of " Lost Sir Massing- 

herd/' &c 3 vols. 

A Eeady-made Family ; or the Life and Adventures 

of Julian Leep's Cherub : a Story. 8 vols. 

Christopher Dudley. By Mary Bridgman, Author 

of " Robert Lynne," &c. 3 vols. 

Rough but True. By St. Clare. 1 vol. 
Love and Treason. By W. Freeland. 3 vols. 
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By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ** East Lynne," &c. 

The Red Court Farm. 68. . Elster^s Folly. 6s. 
A Life Secret. 6s. ' St. Martin's Eve. Ss. 



George Canterbury's 

Will. 68. 
Anne Hereford. 68. 



Mildred Arkell. 68. 
Trevlyn Hold. 6s. 



By the Author of ** Guy LiviDgstone." 

Sword and Gown. 58. : Maurice Bering. 6s. 
Barren Honour. 6s. Guy Livingstone. 5s. 

Brakespeare. 6s. Sans Merci. 6s. 

Anteros. 6s. Border and Bastille. 6s. 



AIsOi now ready, uniform with the above, 

Old Margaret. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 

'* Geoffry Uamlyn,'» ** Hetty," &c. 

The Harveys. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 

»* Mademoiselle Mathilde," " Old Margaret," 6«. 

A Life's Assize. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author of 

** Too Much Alone," ** City and Suburb," " George Geith," &c. 6«. 

A Righted Wrong. By Edmund Yates. 6s. 
Stretton. By Henry Kingsley, Author of "Geoffry 

Hamlyn," cVc. Cs. 

The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates. 6s. 

The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By W. H. Russell, 

LL.D. 6s. 

Black Sheep. By Edmund Yates, Author of " The 

Rock Ahead," &c. 68. 

Kissing the Rod. By Edmund Yates. 6s. 

Not Wisely, but Too Well. By the Author of 

* * Cometh up as a Flower." (is. 

Miss Forrester. By the Author of " Archie Lovell,'* 

&c. Qs. 
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